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tee os STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WasuHinatTon, D. C., January i4, 1874. | 
On the petition of ISAAC P. FRINK, of New- 
ark, N. J., praying for the extension of a pat- 
ent granted to him on the 17th day of April, 
186 ; reissued on the 24th day of December, 
1860, and again in two divisions, numbered re- 
spectively 3826 and 3827, on the 8th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1870, for an improvement in REFLEC- 


~ 


TORS 

It is ordere« that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the l7th day of March next; that 
the time for filing arguments and the Examin- 
er’s report be limited to the 27th day of March 
next; and that said petition be heard on the 
Ist day of April next. ; 

Any person may oppose this extension, 

M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 
ja20-3w 





""e STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9, 1874. 

On the petition of ROBERT H. SMITH, of 
Philadelphia, Penna., administrator of Robert 
A. Smith, deceased, praying for the extension 
ofa patent granted tothe said Robert A.Smith 
on the 10th day of April, 1860, for an improve- 
ment in MACHINES FOR SWEEPING 
STREETS: 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 10th day of March next; that 
the time for filing arguments and the Exam.- | 
iner’s report be limited to the 20th day of. 
March next :and that said petition be heard on 
the 25th day of March next. | 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 
ja20-3w i 


| [NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 


WASHINGTON. D. C., December 12, 1873, 


On the cong of AUGUSTUS TUFTS, of 
Malden, Mass., praying for the extension of 


/& patent granted to him on the 13th day of 


March, 1860, for an improvement in LAN. 
TERNS: “i ” 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 10th day of February next; 
that the time for filing arguments and the 
Examiner’s report be limited to the 20th day of 
February next; and that said petition be heard 
on the 25th day of February next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, 


decl7-3t Commissioner 





NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., December 31, 1873. 
On the petition of ELIZABETH R. WAUGH, 
of Elmira, N. Y., administratrix of John 
Waugh, deceased, praying for the extension 
ot a patent granted to the said John Waughon 
the 24th day of April, 1860, for an improvement 
ae FOR CUTTING SHKET ME- 
y: : 


It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 24th day of March next; that 
the time for filing arguments and the kxam- 
iner’s report be limited to the 3d day of April 
next; and that said petition be heard on the 
8th day of Apri! next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 


M. D. LEGoETT, Commissioner. 
ja2) 3w 
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PROSPECTUS. 





THE REPUBLIC. 


> — ae 


THE REPUBLIC, now entering upon its second year, has been favorably re- 
ceived by the earnest friends of just and energetic governmental and economic 
progress. 

In the future, as in the past, THE REPUBLIC will discuss with candor and 
with such ability as it can command the present and practical questions affecting 
the material, intellectual, and moral progress and well-being of the nation, the 
States, and the people. It will record with fidelity the action of the Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Departments of the Government which may be of na- 
tional importance or of general application. It will do what may be done, within 
its sphere, to inform the people and improve the Government. 

THE REPUBLIC holds that as this is a Government of and for the people, the 
people should be thoroughly informed of its action and purposes, and that the 
Government should be equally well advised as to the opinions and progress of the 
people ; that the interests of both are identical; that the obligations of both are 
mutual; and that it is the duty of each and all to promote this common knowl. 
edge, advance these common interests, and enforce these common obligations. To 
these ends THE REPUBLIC will work faithfully and constantly, and it earnestly 
invites the cordial codéperation of every citizen in this essential labor. 


TERMS. 


THE REPUBLIC, a monthly magazine, published at Washington, D. C., and con- 
taining sixty-four pages of matter, exclusive of advertisements, will be supplied 
to single subscribers, subject to ates at $2 per year, or six copies for $10. 
Where postage is paid by the publishers, 25 cents will be added to the price of 
each yearly subscription. Remittances should be made by postal money order or 


ristered letter. Address 
REPUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Washington, D. C. 


RErPVUESLIC CLWVBS. 


THE REPUBLIC and the journals undermentioned will be furnished to sub- 
scribers one year for the price stated opposite the address of each of the clubbing 
papers. 

This arrangement will enable subscribers to have their local or State paper 
and THE REPUBLIC—the only political magazine published—at reduced cost, and 
all who desire an accurate knowledge of local and national affairs will find it to 
their interest to subscribe through THE REPUBLIC clubs. 


NAMES AND ADDRESS OF PAPERS AND CLUBBING RATES. 


NEw Era, Atlanta, Georgia, and THE REPUBLIC, 1 year...............006 eeseste $3 50 
CLARION, Helena, Arkansas, and THE REPUBLIC. ......... ccscosses sosseesee soveeeeee 4 50 
NATIONAL INDEX, Tyler, Texas, and THE REPUBLIC......... 0.00. ccsccseee coeees 4 00 
BALTIMORE CouNTY UNION, Towsontown, Maryland, and THE REPuUB- 

GING yy cch ect nucts cocsscrasaueaastoets cs care aceth er escsiiceatesacises cnclelasevess bsessenesidesences tenuate 3 00 
ST. JOSEPH COUNTY REPUBLICAN, Centreville, Michigan, and THE RE- 

POW UBMEEO eet asics cacsecsessecaueicetgunecsis cot cokuaesasies sbacesaicons bz AcbecceusiSbeses coeicebs suecs-aesscusee 3 50 
IowA STATE JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa, and THE REPUBLIC..............0.. 3 00 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, Selina, Alabama, and THE REPUBLIC................. 3 00 
STAATS ZEITUNG, St. Louis, Missouri, and THE REPUBLIC. ..... ......... ..eecee 2 50 
DELAWARE EXPREss, Delhi, New York, and THE REPUBLIC.........66 1000000. 3 00 
VINTON RECORD, McArthur, Ohio, and THE REPUBLIC.........0..000 pasleeaes 3 50 
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WHITE RIVER JOURNAL, Duvall’s Bluff, Arkansas, and THE REPUBLIC... $3 50 
SouTH JERSEY REPUBLICAN, Hammonton, New Jersey, and THE Rerus- 


MOANS eseks. shebi-nays ganceese aves beers castes 
MANI ISTEE TIMES, Manistee, Michigan, 


‘and. THE REPUBLIC.......... heise chests “ROO 





PLYMOUTH REPUBLICAN, Plymouth, Indiana, and THE REPUBLIC. ........., 3 00 
THE Lorvus, Center Point, Iowa, and THE REPUBLIC...... ..... seesikeceeses TEAR 
WARSAW WEEKLY TIMES, Warsaw, Missouri, and 'T HE REPUBLIC. eee 3 50 
THE REPUBLICAN, Wetumpka, Alabama, and THE REPUBLIC...... ‘ . 800 


WYANDOTTE ENTERPRISE, Wyandotte, 


Michigan, and THE REPUBLIC... 3 25 


THE BELLVILLE ADVOCATE, Bellville, [linois, and THE REPUBLIC......... 3 50 
THE ANAMOSA EUREKA, Anamosa, low: . and THE REPUBLIC......... MSeieeces> DINED 
wee 8 15 


THE MIDLAND TIMEs, Midland City, Michigan, and THE REPUBLIC... 






SHELBYVILLE UNION, Shelbyville, Llinois, and THE REPUBLIC........ 3 60 
THE WATSEKA REPUBLICAN, Watseka, Illinois, and THE REPUBLIC......... 3 50 
CARTHAGE BANNER, Carthage, Missouri, and THE REPUBLIC. 3 00 


THE ANDREW COUNTY REPUBLICAN, 


PUMA cor seseyespseassnesees 
THE REPUBLICAN, Charlotte, Michigan, 


THE STUART LOCOMOTIVE, Stuart, Towa, and THE seein 


Savannah, Missouri, and. THE RE- 


and THE REPU BLIC.. Babs 








PaTRIOT, Sherman, Texas, and THE REPUBLIC... ssceeieSeish eauissncimasebe somnsen dees 


A VALUABLE RECORD. 
VOLUME I 


| e 
The Republic 
FOR 1878, 

10 Numbers, containing over 750 pages, | 
with index, in magazine form, will be sup- 
plied to regular sunscribers for #2; in book 
form, bandsomely bound, for $3—subje ct 
to postage, which, for the magazine, will be | 
13 cents; for the bound copy, fifteen (15) | 
cents. Allinterested in public affairs should | 
paces this volume. 








7" TED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, DL. C., January 8, ‘1874. 
On the petition of LEWIS C. REESE, of 
Phillipsburg, N. J., praying for the extension 
of a 1." rea ranted to h m on the 10th day of | 
April, 1860, and reissued on the 29th day of | 
oar , 18u6, for an improvement in HARVEST- 


It ae ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the ith day of March next; that | 
the time for filing arguments and tne Exam. | 
iner’s report be limited to the 20th day of; 
March next, and that said petition be heard | 
on the 25th day of March next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 
ja20-3w 


eo STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
VYASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19, 1873. 





On the petition of EMERSON GAYLORD, | 


of Chicopee, Mass., praying for the extension | 

of a patent granted to nim on the 15th day of | 
May, 1860, for an improvement in BAYONET | 
SCA BARDS: 

{t is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the l4th day of April next; that 
the time for filing arguments and the kxamin- 
er’s report be limited to the 24th day of April | 
next; and that said petition be heard on the | 
29th day of April next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, Comnnissioner. 
dec22-w3t © 


siren, STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 22 1874, 

On the petition of JESSE H. WOODWARD, 
of Nashua, New Hampsire, praying for the ex. 
tension of a patent granted to bim on the 24th 
day of April, 1860, tor au improvement in Tem- 
ples: 

It is ordered that the testimony im the case 
be closed on the 24th day of March next: that 
the time for filing arguments and the kxami- 
ner’s report be limited to the 3d day or April 
| next: and that said petition be heard on the 8th 
| day of April next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 
M. D. LEGGETT, 
Commissioner. 





| jan28-w3t 





| NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C,, December 25, 1873. 

| On the petition of IRVIN P. HOAG, of Pe- 
tersburg, Va., administrator of Nathan Hoag, 
| deceased, and WILLIAM H. TAPPEY, o° sate 
place, praying for the extension of a patent 
granted to the suid Nathan Hoag and William 
HH. Tappey on the 27th day of March, 1360, for 
| an improvement in TOBACCO SCRE WS: 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
| be closed on the 24th day of February next; 
| that, the time for filing arguments and the x- 
|aminer’s report be limited to the 6th day of 
March next; and that said petition be heard 
on the llth day of March next. 

Any person may oppose this extension, 


M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 
ja20-.3w 
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| alate STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1874. 
On the petition of GEORGE B. MICKLE and 
J. M. CARVILLE, of New York, N. Y., pray- 
ing for the extension of a patent granted to 
them on the loth day of April, 1860, for an im- 
provement in EXTENSION LADL JERS: 
| It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
| be closed on'‘the 10th day of March next; that 
| the time for filing arguments and the Ex: im- 
jiner’s report be limited to the 20th day of 
March next, and that said petition be heard on 
| the 25th day of March next. 
| Any person may oppose this extension. 


M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 
ja20-3w 
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Dcboted to the Dissemination of Political Information. 











The several hundred signal stations 
which daily report the condition of the 
atmosphere to the chief office at Wash- 
ington enable it to predict the state of the 
weather twenty-four hours in advance 
with considerable accuracy. THE RE- 
PUBLIC also has its local signal stations. 
It has the aid of a thousand skilled and 
intelligent agents, who report to it 
through their weekly publications the 
political sentiments of thecountry. Ev- 
ery State and Territory is fully repre- 
sented. It is true they report not by 


telegraph, but only by mail; and Walla- 


Walla, in Washington Territory, and 
Albany, in Oregon ; Silver City, in Idaho, 
Albuquerque, in New Mexico, and Tah- 
lequah, in the Choctaw Territory, report 
some two weeks after date of publica- 
tion, but this delay does not affect the 
average correctness of their political 
observations. 

Thus the editorial rooms of THE RE- 
PUBLIC constitute an observatory which 
looks into the most remote corners of 
our nation, and the sources of informa- 
tion are so extensive that absolute cor- 
rectness of observation depends solely 
upon the power and qualification of the 
observer. Since the country press is, 
moreover, directly dependent for sup- 
port upon local public opinion, its repre- 
sentative character is by far more abso- 
lute than that of the metropolitan press, 
whose support isin great part independ- 
ent of political opinion, and whose suc- 








ability to furnish sensational and spicy 
reading. A theft of a treaty or public 
document, a threat of exposure, a start- 
ling rumor of a disagreement between 
the President and his Cabinet, or with 
Congress, a disgraceful row in the halls 
of legislation, an assertion of a stupend- 
ous fraud, a murder or other atrocity, 
and other similar sensations, are neces- . 
sary to fill the vast columns of the metro- 
politan daily press, and all manner of 
shifts are resorted to to avoid the one 
unpardonable sin in city journalism, 
which is dullness. 

The aim of the metropolitan press is 
for empire—the achievement of absolute 
sway over Congress and the people, re- 
gardless of their wishes; and therefore 
the local press constitutes the bulwark 
of republican and popular institutions. 
And since it is the only medium from 
which Congress here assembled can learn 
the wishes and sentiments of the people, 
and since few members have access to 
the journals published beyond the bound- 
aries of their own district or State, we 
have endeavored herewith to condense 
into a few paragraphs the most certain 
and crystalized views of the local press. 

It is needless to say that there is no 
absolute uniformity of view, for as rarely 
as two individuals look alike physically, 
so equally seldom do they think alike, if 
they think at all, upon public questions ; 
and it is the glory of the Republican 
party that it is not composed of unthink- 
ing camp-followers, but chiefly of self- 


cess depends very largely upon their| thinking, independent citizens. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AS REFLECTED BY THE LOCAL PRESS. 








I. FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 

First. The average public sentiment is 
neither in favor of the contraction nor of 
the expansion of greenback currency. 
While the New England press is de- 
eidedly opposed to expansion, the West- 
ern press is generally in favor of a mode- 
rate increase of currency, and a compro- 
mise can be easily reached which will 
pe satisfactory to the entire country by 
fixing the amount of greenbacks to be 
‘circulated at four hundred million dol- 
lars. This compromise is based upon 
the reissue of the forty-four million 
dollars reserve which was retired by 
Secretary McCulloch, and of which but 
a small portion remains in the Treas- 
ury. The entire amount will soon be 
exhausted unless a transfer of taxation 
is speedily adopted upon such articles 
as have not been affected by the late 
panic, or an increase of the bonded 
debt is authorized. Had the committee 
of Ways and Means responded to the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘and granted this transfer, which is 
falsely styled an increase of taxation, 
this necessity of inflation could have 
been obviated, but .as the greenbacks 
have been paid out they can not be re- 
ealled until the Treasury has a surplus 
equal to the amount issued. 

Second. Concerning the propriety of 
‘the ultimate and even speedy resumption 
of specie payments there isscarcely a dis- 
‘senting voice, either among the people 
or the press. As to the how and when 
the press itself has been waiting for in- 
‘struction upon the supposition that the 
‘statesmen and financial magnates in 
‘Congress would throw new light upon 
the subject. Thesuggestion of the con- 
vertibility of greenbacks into a five per 
cent. gold-bearing bond at the option 
of the holder has had some support, 
and the convertibility into a 3 65-100 
per cent. interest-bearing bond has also 

had advocates, but the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
there be a sufficiency of gold accumula- 
ted in the Treasury to enable it within 
two or three years either to retire the 
currency or to keep a portion thereof in 





circulation upon a gold convertible basis 
is meeting with very general approval, 
because it will not disturb any vested 
interest, and will bring us nearer to the 
desired end with mathematical certainty, 
The much mooted question of the * bal- 
ance of trade,’’ and the opinion that re- 
sumption of specie payment should de- 
pend upon the fact whether the balance 
is for or against us, is justly considered 
a proposition so vague that no business 
man can take it into account as a factor 
for his engagements, 

Third. Tue general opinion is also in 
favor of repealing the restraining clause 
in the banking law, as to the amount of 
nationalcurrency to beissued. Whilethe 
entire sentiment of the country is averse 
to lessening the responsibilities of bank 
directors and stockholders, it is held 
that there should be no monopoly, and 
that all persons who choose to comply 
with the requisition of the present law 
should be granted equal banking facili- 
ties. 

The suggestions of Senator Ferry, of 
Michigan, which look toward the dis- 
placement of the entire national bank 
currency by aGovernment currency, has 
not evolved a sufficient discussion and 
expression of views to enable us to re- 
port thereon. The press has, however, 
with great unanimity and emphasis, in- 
sisted that no greater changes in the 
laws relating to the tariff, commerce, or 
navigation should be made than are ab- 
solutely necessary, for frequent changes 
in these laws are accompanied by many 
incidental evils, among which are un- 
certainty in all manufacturing or com- 
mercial enterprises which can only be 
completed in a series of years. 

Il. THE CHEAP TRANSPORT QUESTION. 

We are gratified, above all things, that 
the obstructive policy on the part of the 
minority, which is evidently bent upon 
destroying the usefulness of the present 
session of Congress by inaugurating an 
acrimonious debate upon mere trifles, of 
which the attacks on the contingent ex- 
penses of Congress and of the Depart- 
ments are specimens, has been generally 
condemned by the Republican press. 
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There is no Democrat even so stupid, 
though he may be unable to read, that 
he can -not perceive that, if the con- 
tingent fund of all the Departments at 
Washington amount to less than half a 
million of dollars, that its entire aboli- 
tion could only benefit each of the 
40,000,000 people in the United States a 
fraction of a cent, too small for calcula- 
tion. Economy and retrenchment are 
doubtlessly expected, but not at the 
negiect of the inauguration of measures 
of real statesmanship, for the benefit of 
the people. 

There is an overwhelming and almost 
irresistible current of public sentiment 
in behalf of cheaper transportation. 
Nearly every journal in the country, 
whether its locality is benefited or not, 
supports the general policy of securing 
cheaper transportation, particularly of 
heavy freight. Upon the subject of the 
means to this end public sentiment is 
divided, and the press justly looks to 
Congress for a proper solution of the 
problem. 

There is, however, almost equal una- 
nimity of sentiment in behalf of improv- 
ing and enlarging the natural water- 
routes of the country. Among those 
projects which have received the great- 
est amount of attention are the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, and of the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers, the enlargement of the canal 
through Illinois, connecting the Dlinois 
river with the lakes, and of the Erie 
canal, so as to make a through water- 
route; the construction of a ship-canal 
around Niagara Falls, and the improve- 
ment of those harbors and water-lines, 
like the removal of obstructions in the 
channel of the St. Clair flats, that are of 
real utility and of national importance. 

Great sums of money can not be used 
to advantage during the first year, and 
we have no doubt that the revenue de- 
rived even under existing laws will be 
sufficient for the fiscal year of 1875-76 
to justify larger appropriations. But of 


one thing our legislators may be assured, 
that the plea of poverty will not be 
deemed a sufficient excuse by the coun- 














try for a neglect of these great interests. 
The people, who desire cheap transport- 
ation, know full well that without means 
nothing can be done, and that nothing 
from nothingcomes. Public opinion to- 
day will not tolerate a non-compliance 
with its wishes upon this subject. 

What would have been the fate of 
Congress after the firing at Fort Sumter 
if it had refused at its called session to 
vote men and means upon the ground, 
which was literally true, that there was 
not an available dollar in the Treasury ? 
Political, if not personal, annihilation 
would have overtaken it; and the pres- 
ent Congress can devise no more certain 
road to defeat than by a refusal to inau- 
gurate a well-considered system of im- 
provements. 

Our people personally may hesitate to 
incur debts for articles of luxury and 
for those things that they can do with- 
out, but they never shrink from incur- 
ring expenditures, even when they are 
compelled to borrow, when a real neces- 
sity is upon them. If, for instance, the 
means of a business man are exhausted 
after he has erected his store, he will 
not hesitate to borrow money to furnish 
the fixtures or to pave the approaches, 
so as to make it convenient for busi- 
ness ; and this is precisely the case with 
the nation. 

Public sentiment is much less unani- 
mous upon the propriety of constructing 
a railway road-bed for public use or of 
aiding railways with Government bonds. 
In fact, the aiding on the part of the 
Government of private corporations has. 
been so uniformly unprofitable that it is. 
everywhere discouraged. On the other 
hand, the people expect Congress to ap- 
point a railway commission to gather 
the facts and to consider the case, how 
far it is desirable to interfere by legisla- 
tion for the protection of the people and 
the regulation of the traffic of passen-- 
gers andfreight. Theyare also in favor: 
of a general railway incorporation: 
act, which will permit new companies, 
under just restrictions, to organize in 
competition with those already existz- 
ing. 
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III, MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

Among the questions which have also 
met almost universal approval and that 
have been discussed very generally, is 
National Aid to Education, something 
in the nature of the provisions of Mr. 
Hoar’s bill. It is keenly felt that an 
ignorant voter in South Carolina or 
Texas has as much voice in shaping na- 
tional affairs as the most intelligent 
voter in Michigan or Massachusetts, 
and the people are alarmed at the vast 
amount of ignorance in the United 
States which the late census has par- 
tially brought to light. 

The press is also very generally in 
favor of a measure looking to the reason- 
able protection of immigrants and thefur- 
nishing the necessary information, so that 
they may not be plundered on the way. 

An amendment of the postal laws 
which will equalize postage on printed 
matter is also demanded. The free cir- 
culation of newspapers within county 
limits must be restored. 

So far as the question of Postal Sav- 
ings Banks has been discussed it has 
been favorably considered. On the other 
hand, in the present condition of the 
Treasury, the assumption of the tele- 
graph has been discouraged, because this 
is one of the projects that can afford to 
wait afew years without great detri- 
ment to the public interest. It is for 
this reason that the bill now pending, 


which is known as Mr. Hubbard’s bill,- 


which is a sort of halfway station, is 
meeting with more favor from the press. 

The modification, but not the repeal, 
of the national bankrupt law meets also 
with favor, while the civil service re- 
form question is regarded almost uni- 
formly from the standpoint of THE RE- 
PUBLIC. Opposition to competitive ex- 
amination for office as the sole test, or 
even chief test, is everywhere mani- 
fested ; and while several paragraphs of 
the article which appeared in the Janu- 
ary number have been extensively copied, 
we have not seen a dissentient paragraph 
in the country press. 

There is no impatience displayed by 
the press, and the public is willing to 








wait for the inauguration of well-ma- 
tured and well-considered measures, 
Let. the committees work on indus- 
triously for several weeks to come, until 
they have their measures so perfected 
that they can be speedily and without 
many amendments acted upon by the 
respective houses. But final and defi- 
nite action is all essential to the welfare 
of the Republic and to the existence of 
the Republican party. 

With a two-thirds majority in both 
houses, the Republican party is justly 
held responsible by the entire press for 
the guidance of the nation. And weare - 
rejoiced to state that so far as our inter- 
course with Senators and Members has 
extended their sentiments have been in 
accordance with public opinion. 

We have endeavored in the above syn- 
opsis of the opinion of the country, as 
evinced ty the press, to exhibit, not our 
own views, but to summarize what we 
have read and seen since Congress has 
reassembled ; and we confidently submit 
this photographic view, not merely to 
our legislators and the public, but to the 
press itself, which would speedily cor- 
rect and resent an attempt at misrepre- 
sentation. 

CoRRECTION.—We regret to notice a 
typographical error in the able speech of 
Hon. T. W. Ferry on the currency ques- 
tion, which appeared in the appendix to 
the January number of ‘*‘ THE REPUB- 
LIc.”’ 

Near the middle of the second column, 
on the fifth page, the word ‘either’ is 
misplaced. 'Che sentence should read: 
‘“*As fast as this took place, in corre- 
sponding sums, bonds held for the se- 
curity of like amount of national cur- 
rency would either be surrendered or 
their value liquidated by deliveries of 
United States currency to the banks and 
the bonds canceled or destroyed.”’ 


FRoM causes beyond our control, the 
chief of which was the removal of the 
publishing office, the mechanical execu- 
tion of ‘‘ THE REPUBLIC,” for January, 
was below the usual standard. Ar- 
rangements have been perfected which 
will prevent a like occurrence in the fu- 
ture. 
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of the friendly relations of the United 
States with the other Governments of 
the world ; the result of the Commission 
upon thé meeting of a new Congress the | to the Vienna Exposition ; the reception 
first business is to secure a full organi-| of the ambassadors of the Western Pow- 
zation of the two houses. The Senate,/ers by the new Emperor of China; the 
being a permanent body, is usually so far | suppression of the coolie trade; the pay- 
organized as to beable to proceed to bus-| ment_ by Great Britain of the award 
iness on the first day. The House of|made by the Geneva Arbitration ; the 
Representatives is called to order by the | creation of a commission to fix compen- 
Clerk holding over from the last Con-| sation to those sustaining losses by the 
gress, who immediately proceeds to read | depredations of the rebel cruisers ; the 
the roll of members whose credentials | fixing of the Northwest water boundary 
have been forwarded to him from the! between the United States and the Brit- 
several States in pursuance of law. The} ish colonial possessions ; the award of 
members present answer as their names | the Mixed Commission organized under 
are called. If irregularities appear in| the Treaty of Washington for adjusting 
these credentials or there are conflicting | the mutual claims of “American citizens 
claims, the fact is reported by the Clerk | and British subjects ; the proposal of a 
to the House, and such only are admit- | special court to determine the claims of 
ted to a seat as are clearly entitled in a| aliens upon the United States arising 
prima faciecase—the claims of others are | after the 9th of Apri], 1865; the opera- 
postponed for future examination. The tions of the joint commission under the 
next thing in order is the election of | convention with Mexico; the depreda- 
Speaker, who is immediately sworn in, | tions by Mexican trespassers on the fron- 
the oath being administered by the mem- | tiers of Texas; the complications with 
ber who has been longest in continuous | the Venezuelan Government ; the judi- 
service in the House. The Speaker then | cial powers of American consuls in the 
swears in the other members who have | Ottoman dominions; a protectorate over 
been reported as entitled to aseat. The! the Republic of Santo Domingo ; the re- 
completion of the organization requires | cent treaties with Denmark, Mexico, the 
the election of five other officers, name-| Orange Free State, and Ecuador ; the 
ly,Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper, | authority of the Postmaster General to 
Postmaster, and Chaplain. Committees | issue commissions ; the existing laws of 
of the Senate and of the House are then |expatriation and the election of nation- 
appointed to inform each other and the | ality by individuals ; the congratulations 
President of the United States that Con-| to Spain on her attempt to set up a re- 
gress is organized and ready to proceed | publican form of government and to 
to business ; whereupon the annual mes- | proclaim the principle of universal lib- 
sage of the President is presented und | erty; the reactionary movement of the 
read in both houses. Spanish slaveholders in the island of 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. Cuba, with its present disturbed and un- 

This document is one of the strongest | happy condition ; the capture of the Vir- 
and best that has ever emanated from | ginius, with the proceedings consequent 
the pen of its distinguished author, and | thereupon ; and the suggestion of fur- 
will no doubt meet with general approval | ther amendments to the Constitution, 
throughout the country. Opening with | providing a better mode of election for 
an allusion to current events, the gen-| President and Vice President ; a modi- 
eral prosperity, the cessation of political | fication of the veto power, and special 
partisanship, the financial crisis, and the | legislation at extra sessions of Congress. 
Cuban complication, it proceeds to treat! The message then calls attention to 


ORGANIZATION. 
It is proper to explain for those unfa- 
miliar with the order of proceeding that 
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the condition of the Treasury and the 
national revenues and disbursements. 
It discusses with great ability the state 
of the currency as affected by the finan- 
cial disasters which have from time to 
time occurred, and recites a number of 
vital considerations which should in- 
fluence Congress in making a modifica- 
tion of the laws to suit the current exi- 
gencies. It also calls attention to the 
decline of ship-building and the loss of 
the carrying trade—to the question of 
cheap transportation and the measures 
necessary to secure it while reviving at 
the same time the interests of general 
commerce, with the revision of the 
tariff laws and the increased means for 
coining money. 

The message also sets forth the pres- 
ent condition of the War and Navy De- 
partments, of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, of the Departments of Justice and 
the Interior, of the District of Colum- 
bia, and of the Civil Service Reform, 
and concludes with. recommendations 
for the admission of Colorado as a State; 
for the irrigation of the lands from the 
eastern slope of the Rocky mountains to 
the Missouri river ; for general amnesty 
to all engaged in the late rebellion ; and 
for a law “securing civil rights to the 
enfranchised slave.” 

From this rapid and imperfect sketch 
of the subjects thus presented for the 
consideration of Congress some impres- 
sion may be obtained of the magnitude 
and variety of the work which lies be- 
fore it. Questions of unusual interest 
and importance are impending. The 
members have no time for idleness. Ad- 
journments and delays are out of place, 
and should be as much as possible dis- 
couraged. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS, RESOLU- 
TIONS, PETITIONS, ETC. 


In both Houses the work of legislation 
has been earnestly commenced by the 
introduction of a large number of meas- 
ures on various topics, which can not 
even be enumerated here. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sumner seized the 
earliest moment to call up a bill of civil 
rights, but was unable to bring on its 
discussion for the present. 








Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, made a very 
elaborate speech on the subject of free 
banking and specie payments, after 
which the matter was laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Sherman introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the redemption of the loan of 
1858, which, after a brief explanation, 
was passed without dissent. 

Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, called up a 
resolution, instructing the Committee 
on Finance to report a bill providing for 
a new national system of banking and 
currency in place of that which now ex- 
ists, and supported the proposition by a 
very able and exhaustive argument, at 
the close of which the resolution was 
laid on the table, to be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Wright called up a bill repealing 
the law of the last Congress in relation 
to the salaries of members, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the question at very 
great length. At the conclusion of his 
speech the bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 

Mr. Buckingham introduced a bill 
upon the currency and specie payments, 
with a brief explanation of its purposes 
and provisions, on which a number of 
Senators offered propositions and re- 
marks, showing a great variety of opin- 
ion and aconfusing diversity of meas- 
ures for improving the financial condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Gordon offered a resolution on 
the effect of the abolition of the 
franking privilege, which lies over 
for discussion. Mr. Morton offered a 
resolution proposing to admit P. B.S. 
Pinchback asa Senator from Louisiana, 
which revived the discussion on that 
complicated subject. Mr. Morrill, of 
Maine, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported back a House bill 
for extraordinary expenses of the naval 
service, which was passed without 
amendment. Mr. Edmunds moved the 
consideration of the bill for the repeal 
of the bankrupt law, which drew forth 
the views of many Senators without 
reaching any definite result. Mr. Cro- 
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zier discussed the bill for the relief of 
the settlers on Osage ceded lands. A 
long discussion followed on the proposed 
holiday recess, in which Mr. Morrill, of 
Maine, submitted some very pertinent 
remarks. After showing the public ex- 
igency which demands the prompt action 
of Congress on several most important 
pending questions he concluded by say- 
ing : ‘* Yet we are in hot haste to takea 
recess of sixteen days—that may be 
statesmanlike, that may be wise—and if 
we come back at the end of the recess 
and find the complications which I pre- 
dict, we shall then perhaps conclude 
that it would have been prudent to act 
upon these pressing subjects.”” This 
had the effect of staving off the adjourn- 
ment until the uaval-service bill, appro- 
priating four millions of dollars, was 
passed. The question of taking a holi- 
day recess was revived, and a second 
long debate followed, during which Mr. 
Logan, referring to the importance of 
action on the bankrupt law, said: ‘* If 
we can not afford to remain here two or 
three days for the purpose of deciding 
that question I for one say that, in my 
judgment, we are not performing the 
duty which the people imposed upon us 
when they elected us to this honorable 
body.”’ 

The following day, December 20, the 
subject of the recess was resumed, con- 
suming the principal portion of the time 
of the daily session, and ending with the 
adoption of a joint resolution of adjourn- 
ment to Monday, the 5th of January, 
1874. 

MEASURES IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

General Butler called up the resolu- 
tion proposing to admit to their seats 
Mr. J. H. Sypher, of the first district, 
Mr. L. A. Sheldon, of the second dis- 
trict, and P. B. 8. Pinchback, a Repre- 
sentative-at-large from the State of 
Louisiana, which, after a sharp and pro- 
tracted discussion, resulted in the ad- 
mission of the two first-named gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Cessna brought up the question of 
admitting to his seat Mr. John J. Davis 





as Representative from West Virginia, 
without prejudice to the rights of the 
contestant, Mr. Benjamin Wilson ; and 
also the admission of J. M. Hagans, 
from the same State, without prejudice 
to the rights of the contestant, Benja- 
min F. Martin. This resolution drew 
forth a general debate, which resulted 
in referring the whole subject to the 
Committee on Elections. 

Mr. Cox introduced a resolution pro- 
posing to admit to his seat Mr. E. C. 
Davidson as a Representative from the 
fourth district of the State of Louis- 
iana. 

This was amended by the substitution 
ot the name of Mr. George L. Smith, 
and the resolution, as amended, was 
adopted. Theremaining contested elec- 
tion cases were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Elections, and are as follows: 
Arkansas, first, second, and third Con- 
gressional districts; Georgia, first and 
second districts ; Indiana, ninth district; 
Kentucky, tenth district ; Virginia, fifth 
district; and Utah for the Territorial 
Delegate. 

Mr. Hale, of Maine, introduced a reso- 
lution for a special committee on the re- 
peal of the salary bill, which, with the 
various modifications and propositions 
advanced by different members, and the 
discussions thereupon, has consumed 
most of the time of the House for the 
first three weeks of the present session, 
and which has been signalized by several 
sharp passages and side-winding retorts 
between honorable gentlemen, and at- 
tended by many scenes of uproarious 
laughter. 

The bill for the redemption of the loan 
of 1858, as received from the Senate, was 
referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. A bill for the redemption of 
this loan was subsequently reported by 
this committee and passed in the House, 
making necessary further action of the 
Senate. Certain amendments of that 
body were concurred in by the House, 
and the bill has thus become a law. 

Mr. Bundy offered resolutions in regard 
to national banks, portions of which 
were respectively referred to the Com- 
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mittees on Banking and Currency, on| General Butler introduced, from the. 
the Judiciary, and of Ways and Means. | Judiciary Committee, a supplementary 

Mr. Cox offered a joint resolution on | bill of civil rights, which is still pending 
Cuban belligerancy, which was declared | for the consideration of the House. 
to be not before the House. But the de- | Mr. Cessna presented a petition from 
bate on this subject was inaugurated by sundry citizens of Somerset county, 
a motion of Mr. Garfield, chairman of | Pennsylvania, in relation to the Chor- 
the Committee on Appropriations, to) penning claim, and submitted a state- 
provide for the increased expensesin the |ment of the issues involved in this 
Navy Department. On this debate the | claim, requesting its reference to the 
condition of the Spanish navy and that | Judiciary Committee, but objection 
of our own were effectually exposed, and | being made, it was declared to be not 
the result was the passage of a bill ap- | before the House. 
propriating four millions of dollars for; Quite early in the proceedings, Mr. 
the naval service, which has now become Dawes introduced a joint resolution for 
a law. the adjournment of Congress over the 

Mr. Morey introduced a bill of civil | holidays. This proposition, after being 
rights, which was referred to the Com- | repeatedly postponed, was finally agreed 
mittee on the Judiciary. | to. 

General Butler proposed a bill in rela- ELECTION OF PRESIDENT OF THE SEN- 
tion to the revision of the laws, which; Aare pro TEMPORE AND OTHER 
was referred to the Committee on the! OFFICERS. 

Revision of the Laws, | The Vice-President, Hon. Henry Wil- 

Mr. Hoar, from the Committee on Ed- | son, having given notice of his intended 
ucation and Labor, reported a bill to ap- | absence from Washington for some time, 
ply certain proceeds of the sale of the | the Senate proceeded, on Thursday, De- 
public lands to popular education. This |cember 11, 1873, to the election of the 





bill was recommitted. 


Hon. Matthew H. Carpenter, Senator 


A communication from the Secretary | from Wisconsin, President pro tempore. 


of War in relation to the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was read, and, with the accom- 
panying documents, involving charges 
against Major General O. O. Howard, 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. Tremain, of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, reported a bill for the repeal of 
the bankrupt law with a motion to re- 
commit, which, after discussion, was 
carried. This bill was subsequertly 
brought before the House, amended, and 
passed. Its provisions are yet to be con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

Mr. Dawes called the attention of the 
House to a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury proposing an 
increase of taxation to the amount of 
forty millions and offered a resolution in- 
structing the heads of the several depart- 
ments of the Treasury to revise their esti- 
mates. This was followed by a similar 
proposal from Mr. Garfield, which latter 
was adopted. 








The Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., was elected Chap- 
lain, and Mr. James R. Young was 
chosen executive clerk, vice Mr. John M. 
Morris, deceased. 

OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE. 


In the organization of the present 
House of Representatives the officers 
elected are as follows: 

Hon. James G. Blaine, Representative 
from Maine, Speaker. 

Hon. Edward McPherson, a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, Clerk. 

Nehemiah G. Ordway, Esq., of New 
Hampshire. Sergeant-at-Arms, 

Otis S. Buxton, Esq., of New York, 
Doorkeeper. 

Henry Sherwood, Esq., of Michigan, 
Postmaster. 

Rev. J. G. Butler, D. D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chaplain. 

A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


In the drawing for the seats of mem- 
bers in the Hall of Representatives it 
it was conceded, as by a unanimous im- 
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pulse, that the Hon, Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, a Representative from Georgia in 
this Congress, should have the choice of 
seats in consideration of his physical in- 
firmities and his long public career. It 
was an affecting compliment heartily 
rendered to the distinguished gentleman, 
and will be approved by the whole coun- 
try. 
THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

A select committee on the centennial 
celebration and the proposed national 
census of 1875 was announced by the 
Speaker, and consists of the following 
gentlemen, namely: Messrs. Kelley, 
Hawley of Connecticut, Hoar, Shanks, 
Woodford, Butler of Tennessee, Smith 
of Ohio, Fort, Clayton, Wells, Young of 
Georgia, Harris of Virginia, and Stande- 
ford. As the time approaches for this 
grand national jubilee the preparations 
should be vigorously carried forward, 
that the observance of the occasion may 
be worthy of the memory of the fathers 
and the present exalted and favored con- 
dition of the Republic. , 

ROUTINE BUSINESS. 

Since the reassembling of Congress 
after the holidays an immense amount 
of routine business, in the shape of bills, 
resolutions, petitions, and the like, has 
been presented and referred to the sev- 
eral committees. This work is growing 
to be enormous. How it is possible for 
the members of Congress to give care- 
ful attention to the details thus accu- 
mulating must be an unsolved problem 
to the uninitiated. The sequel gene- 
rally shows that not more than one- 
tenth of the subjects brought to no- 
tice during every session of Congress 
can claim practical attention in either 
house. 

THE SALARY BILL. 

This bill, which was so generally ob- 


‘noxious to the country, has at length, 


after long discussion, been repealed, so 
far as the Constitution permits. It was 
exceedingly unfortunate that it ever be- 
came a law under the peculiar circum- 
stances of its original -passage. The 
temper of the people is not favorable 
just at this time to a calm consideration 

















of the whole subject of official salaries, 
but it is undoubtedly one that ought to 
have a fulland deliberate consideration. 
It should be put in charge of the ap- 
propriate committees—a careful in- 
quiry should be instituted. The facts 
bearing upon the whole subject should 
be rigidly ascertained and placed before 
the country in a form to be compre- 
hended, and we have little doubt that if 
a bill providing for such salaries in all 
Departments of the Government as are 
reasonable and right should be per- 
fected, it might not only become a law, 
but would be generally sanctioned by 
the people. There is no doubt that 
great inequaiities do now exist, and that 
while a few salaries are already as large 
as they ought to be, there are many sal- 
aries which should be increased. 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 

The object of this measure is practi- 
cally to secure, under severe fines and 
penalties, the civil equality of the blacks 
and whites in all theStates. It seeks to 
enforce this equality in every depart- 
ment of civil life, such as schools and 
public accommodations of all kinds. It 
has claimed considerable attention in 
both Houses and been very elaborately 
discussed, especially in thé House of 
Representatives, where the debate cul- 
minated in the speech of the Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, and the 
reply of the Hon. Mr. Elliot, a colored 
member from South Carolina. The bill 
in the House was at length, upon motion 
of General B. F. Butler, recommitted, 
where it still remains. The bill of Mr. 
Sumner, in the Senate, on the same sub- 
ject, has been recommitted, and is now 
in the hands of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The point of greatest practical dif- 
ficulty is that which relates to the public 
school system, particularly in the South- 
ern States. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether, in the present condition of 
things, the attempt on the part of Con- 
gress to impose mixed schools would re- 
sult propitiously for either race. It is 
quite evident that in some localities at 
least such an attempt just now would be 
the destruction of the schools them- 
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selves. To avoid this calamity Congress 
must act with the greatest caution. 
EDUCATION. 

The subject of popular education has 
found some place in the consideration of 
the present Congress, but it has scarcely 
received the attention which its great 
and fundamental importance demands. 
The speech of the Hon. Mr. Hoar, in 
the House of Representatives, on this 
subject reveals some startling facts, 
which should rouse both Congress and 
the nation to a new departure on this 
question. He states that ‘‘ one quarter 
of all the voters to-day are unable to 
read and write,” and that ‘‘ for the next 
ten years thirty-two Senators and one 
hundred and four Representatives will be 
elected by States one half of whose vot- 
ing population have not sufficient know]l- 
edge of reading and writing to make it 
available in the transmission of inform- 
ation!’ and this state of things is, in 
the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, growing worse instead of better ! 
That some substantial measure for cur- 
ing this evil should be early adopted 
seems too obvious for argument. The 
bill at present proposed would apply one 
half the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic domain -to the support of popular 
education, this fund to be distributed 
for the next five years among the several 
States in proportion to their illiteracy. 
The sum estimated to be realized from 
the annual sale of public lands is about 
two million dollars. 
bedivided immediately among the States, 
of which the South would get the far 
greater proportion, and the other mil- 
lion is to be put at interest as a perma- 
nent national educational fund, the in- 
terest of the same to be divided among 
the States annually upon the same basis. 
Such substantially are the provisions of 
the bill now pending. It is certainly a 
movement in the right direction, and 
should be urged forward witk all practi- 
cable dispatch. 

THE FINANCIAL QUESTION. 

Some progress has been made in the 
discussion of the finances of the country. 
but the opinions of the honorable Sena- 


One million is to, 





tors and Members on the engrossing 
topics connected with our monetary af- 
fairs are so various and often conflicting 
that the more the subject is debated the 
more difficult of any satisfactory adjust- 
ment it appears to be. Many elaborate 
addresses in both Houses have been de- 
livered, but no conclusion has been 
reached. The speech of Senator Bout- 
well, recently made, derives importance 
from the fact of his late four years’ ex- 
perience as Secretary of the Treasury, 
He reviews the causes of the recent 
financial disasters and comments on the 
various propositions brought forward to 
remedy existing evils. He is opposed to 
any inflation or contraction of the cur- 
rency, and in favor of a return to the 
basis of specie payments as speedily as 
possible. But he distinctly declares that 
in his view the only real remedy is taxa- 
tion in some form. 

CONFIRMATION OF CHIEF JUSTICE 

WAITE. 

The question as to the successor of 
Chief Justice Chase, recently deceased, 
which has for many months excited so 
much interest throughout the country, 
and which has given rise to many com- 
ments relating to distinguished and 
prominent gentlemen, was definitely 
settled by the nomination and unani- 
mous confirmation of the Hon. Morrison 
R. Waite, of Ohio. It is certainly a 
mark of high consideration toward the 
new Chief Justice that he should have 
received every vote of the Senators pres- 
ent, both Democrats and Republicans— 
the whole number being sixty-three. He 
is expected soon to arrive in Washing- 
ton and enter upon his official duties. 

LOUISIANA. 

The question upon the state of affairs 
in Louisiana has again been opened in 
Congress. The application of Mr. Pinch- 
back for a seat in the Senate of the 
United States, as a Senator from that 
State, has renewed the controversy. 
Senators Morton and Carpenter have 
been the most prominent speakers—the 
first for leaving the people of Louisiana 
to their own remedies, the second for a 
new election in that State, to be secured 
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by Federal action. The facts thus far 
disclosed as to the political condition of 
Louisiana will certainly form one of the 
most astonishing chapters in American 
history. We are inclined to believe that 
the remedy is ultimately alone with the 
people of that State, and that Congress 
should be slow in acting upon this very 
perplexing case, 





A SAVINGS DEPOSITORY FOR THE 
ARMY ALREADY ESTABLISHED.—The 


following is an extract from an act of 


Congress dated May 15, 1872, entitled 
“An act to establish a system of depos- 
its, to prevent desertion, and elevate 
the condition of the rank and file of the 
army :” 

“1, That any enlisted man of the 
army may deposit his savings, in sums 
of not less than. five dollars, with any 
army paymaster, who shall furnish him 
a deposit-book, in which shall be entered 
the name of the paymaster and of the 
soldier, the amount, date, and place 
of such deposits. The money so depos- 
ited shall be accounted for in the same 
manner as Other public funds, and shall 
pass to the credit of the appropriation 
for the pay of the army, and shall not 
be permitted to be paid until final pay- 
meut on discharge, or to the heirs or 
representatives of a deceased soldier, 
and that such deposit be exempt from 
liability tor such suldier’s debts: Lro- 
vided, ‘hat the Goverument shall be lia- 
ble fur the amount depusited to the per- 
son so depositing the same. 

“SEC. 2. That for any sums of not 
less than fifty dollars su depusited for 
the period of six mouths, or longer, the 
soldier, vu his tinal discharge, shall be 
paid interest at the rate of four per 
centum per annuum.” 

Thus this system of deposits has been 
on trial for eighteen months. 

Another act was passed ou the same 
day as the above, ldtu May, 1872, ** to 
estublish the pay of the enlisted men of 
the army,” which graduates the pay ac- 
cording to the length of service, rewards 
faituful couduct, and encourages re-en- 


listments. 

The following is the language of Gen- 
eral Benjamin Alvord, Paymaster Gen- 
eral, in his last annual report, as to the 
salutary effect of these laws upon the 


army : 





‘The acts of May 15, 1872, concerning 
the pay of the enlisted men and estab- 
lishing a system of deposits, have sig- 
nally ameliorated their condition. But 
they have not yet reduced the number 
of desertions as much as we had hoped. 
Still the number of desertions in the 
army in the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1873, was five hundred less than in the 


previous year, and one thousand less 
than in the year ending June 380, 1871. 

“It would be diflicult to devise Jegis- 
lation better calculated than those acts 
to encourage re-enlistments, reward 
faithful service, and diminish desertion. 
It may require the experience of several 
years to develop their full effect upon 
the rank and file of the army. Some of 
the company commanders represent that 
the interest given for deposits should 
have been established at six per cent. in- 
stead of four per cent. per annum. 

‘‘T append to this report a table ex- 
hibiting the average amount of deposits 
per company during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1873, in the various military 
departments. From thisit appears that 
the largest amount of deposits per com- 
pany was in the department of Arizona, 
viz: $1,583 ; next in the department of 
the Coiumbia, $717 per company. In 
these departments there was the great- 
est amount of field operations, the troops 
being in campaign against the Apaches 
and Modocs. 

‘*This shows, asI expected, that in time 
of war the most deposits will be made 
by the enlisted men. During the oivil 
war such a system would have given the 
Government the handling of many mil- 
lions for years. During the last years of 
the war there were at least about 14,000 
companies of trooysemployed. This, at 
the rate of $1,500 deposited by each 
company, would have made $21,000,000 
per annum. 

PPR the year ending August 31, 

873, $246,643 (or an average exceeding 
$20 000 per month) were deposited, the 
use of which the Government will have 
for an average period of about two and 
one-half years.”’ 

Thus the wise legislation of Congress 
has enabled the army to have in full 
operation a savings depository in ad- 
vance of the scheme of the Postmaster 
General for a “National Savings De- 
pository,’’ as it is styled in the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Maynard in the House 
on the 18th of December. But there is 
this difference: Tie bill would limit the 
sum total of deposits in any one year to 
three hundred dollars. The above law 
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prescribes no limit to the amount which 
the soldier could deposit, receiving there- 
for four per cent. per annum. 

The deposits in the army have in- 
creased five thousand dollars per month 
since September, 1873, the date of the 
commencement of the financial troubles. 
There can be no question that the sys- 
tem must have a salutary and important 
effect upon the character of the rank 


and file of the army. 
ees ee 


ALTO VELO, BLACK, GUANO.—A 
Democratic Congress, in 1856, passed an 
act providing that any citizen of the 
United States who may discover a guano 
island not within the jurisdiction of any 
kuown government may take possession 
of such island and be protected by the na- 
val force of the United States in his right 
to thesame. Under this law some sixty 
islands were seized at different times by 
American adventurers, Care seems to 
have been taken to occupy only those 
liable to be reclaimed by a weak Gov- 
ernment like Peru, Portugal, or Hayti. 
England, France, and Russia were 
avoided. 

When a Republican administration 
came into power under Mr. Lincoln, it 
was determined that feeble Powers 
should fare equally with their stronger 
neighbors. At all events, no discrimi- 
nation should be made against a Gov- 
ernment because it happened to be in the 
hands of colored men. 

A case soon came before the Secretary 
of State calculated to test the fairness 
and muagnanimity of the new Adminis- 
tration. The Hon. Jeremiah S. Black 
appeared at the Department of State in 
1861 as attorney for Messrs. Patterson & 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., who had taken 
possession of the island of Alto Velo, in 
the Caribbean sea, rich with guano, but 
who had been driven therefrom by the 
Government of San Domingo. Mr. 
Black demanded that the President 
should send a vessel to Alto Velo and 
put his clients in possession of the island 
A protracted litigation ensued, 





again. 


Mr. Black vigorously insisting on his 
demand, while the Secretary of State 











seemed to be satisfied that the island be 
longed to San Domingo. The consider- 
ation of the case was suspended for sey- 
eral years during the war. When An- 
drew Johnson became President Mr, 
Black appealed to him directly, but with- 
out success. 

Mr. Johnson, like his predecessor, Mr. 
Lincoln, was content with Mr. Seward’s 
management of the case. It is said, we 
believe with truth, that Mr. Black was 
to have been one of Andrew Johnson’s 
counsel in the impeachment trial, but 
that he withdrew from the case after the 
President rejected the Alto Velo claim, 
Such are very briefly the facts of the Alto 
Velo case.’ The amount of money in- 
volved was very large, and Mr. Black 
pursued the claim with unusual energy 
and persistency. His whole soul was in 
the case, and his disappointment was 
proportionate. 

Similar cases had been before Mr. 
Black while he was Mr. Buchanan’s At- 
torney General and Secretary of State, 
and he had found little difficulty in de- 
ciding them. In the matter of Cayo 
Verde, seized by an American and re- 
claimed by the British Government, At- 
torney General Black gave an opinion 
favorable to Great Britain. 

Mr. Black, in his letters to President 
Johnson, criticises Mr. Seward’s conduct 
in the matter with great bitterness, es- 
pecially ridiculing Mr. Seward’s ‘‘ ten- 
der regard ’’ for the Government of San 
Domingo. How he would have treated 
that Government is plain from the fol- 
lowing extract from one of his letters to 
the President: ‘*‘ Negotiations will be 
out of place until the parties (his clients) 
are in statuquo. Repossession under such 
circumstances is not only required by 
public law and general principle, as the 
first step to be taken, but it is made the 
duty of the Government in this case by 
an express statute.’’ 

But this is not the way a Republican 
Administration chooses to treat other 
Governments, however feeble. Mr. 
Black, as an old Democrat and a promi- 
nent member of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabi- 
net, was surprised at Mr. Seward’s doc- 
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trines and greatly incensed against him. 
Time seems not to have assuaged his 
grief. The wound still rankles, 
LIMITING THE DISTRIBUTION OF OF- 
FICIAL DOCUMENTS TO THEIR SALE.— 
Here and there we see the idea broached 
of limiting the circulation of public 
documents to their sale. This, it is 
stated, is the practice in foreign coun- 
tries, and would be a great economy. It 
would hardly be charged by any one fa- 
miliar with our pages that we are not in 
favor of economy, but we have never 
advocated those principles of economy 
which of a dark night would shut the 
gas from the streets of Boston, New 
York, and of our other large cities, and 
leave vice and crime to their own un- 
checked revelry. A great difficulty in 
detecting the frauds of Boss Tweed and 
his associates arose from the fact that 
exactly what they had done could not be 
known by the people, and their villain- 
jes had to be unearthed and exposed be- 
fore they could be corrected or the per- 
petrators of them punished. Nothing 
can have a more wholesome effect upon 
the administration of public affairs than 
a general diffusion among the people of 
correct knowledge of what public offi- 
cers are doing. This is true of town, 
city, county, commonwealth, and nation. 
A monarehical government, in some 
respects, may suggest a similar course 
for a republic, but whatever a monarchy 
does that tends to the establishment of 
the principles of monarchy as against 
republicanism—that tends to the form- 
ing of a caste or class—is to be avoided 
by American statesmen. It is easy to 
see that the publication of official in- 
formation only for the use of officers or 
of those citizens who are able to pay and 
will purchase the reports would speed- 
ily result in limiting the information of 
the acts of Government to its own offi- 
cers and to those who had the money to 
spare to purchase ; or, in other words, 
toa very small class. The great mass 





of the American people would be de- 
prived of that full and accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the public affairs 














which is essential to correct judgment 
and the guidance of their conduct. 

The error in connection with public 
printing has not been in the direction of 
too large editions of necessary or valua- 
ble documents, but in the mistaken 
manner in which these have often been 
distributed, or the publication of docu- 
ments for purely personal or partisan 
ends as distinguished from public ends. 
The sooner these mistakes are corrected 
the better, but let nothing be done 
which will in any way diminish the dif- 
fusion of accurate knowledge among the 
people of what their public servants are 
doing. 

We are not surprised that many of our 
citizens and a portion of the country 
press are at last discovering certain fal- 
lacies in the movements which resulted 
in the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege. The mistake was, doubtless, that 
in trying to correct certain abuses which 
had grown up they fell into the error of 
total abolition instead of discriminating 
corrective methods. The metropolitan 
press had a certain interest in its total 
abolition—it was to their advantage— 
but the country newspapers and their 
readers, and those who received Govern- 
ment documents free, were great losers, 
A very considerable share of the printed 
matter which passed free under the old 
law was the exchanges connected with 
the country press and the delivery of 
their own issues to subscribers within 
their respective counties. There are, 
undoubtedly, great evils connected with 
the total abolition of the free transfer of 
matter through the United States mails. 
We do not undertake to prescribe a 
remedy, but we hope that in removing 
these evils no greater ones will be in- 


troduced. 
—— 
THE SALARY REPEAL Biti.—The 
following is the text of the bill passed 
by both houses of Congress for the re- 
peal of the so-called salary-grab law : 
Be it enacted, &c., That so much of the 
act of March 3, 1873, entitled ‘* An act 
making appropriation for legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 
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30, 1874,”? as provides for the compensa- 
tion of public officers and employees, 
whether members of Congress, Dele- 
gates, or others, except President of the 
United States and Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, be, and the same hereby is, 
repealed, and the salaries, compensation, 
and allow.unces of all said persons, except 
as aforesaid, shall be fixed by the law in 
force at the time of the passage of this 
act; provided, that mileage shall be al- 
lowed for the first session of the Forty- 
Third Congress ; that all moneys appro- 
priated as compensation to members of 
the Forty-Second Congress, in excess of 
mileage and allowances fixed by law at 
the commencement of said Congress, 
and which shall not have been drawn by 
members of said Congress, respectively, 
or which, having been drawn, have been 
returned in any form to the United 
States, are hereby covered into the 
Treasury by the United States, and de- 
clared to be the moneys of the United 
States absolutely the same as if they had 
never been appropriated as aforesaid. 

The following is the vote in the Senate: 

Yeas. — Allison, Anthony, Bayard, 
Bogy, Boreman, Boutwell, Buckingham, 
Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clayton, 
Coukliug, Crozier, Davis, Dorsey, Kd- 
munds, Fenton, Ferry (Mich.,) Freling- 
huysen, Goldthwaite, Hamilton (Md.,) 
Hamiin, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, 
Logan, McCreery, Merrimon, Mitchell, 
Morrill (Me.,) Morrill (Vt.,) Morton, 
Oglesby, Patterson, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Robertson, Sargent, Saulsbury, Schurz, 
Stockton, Sumner, Wadleigh, West, 
Windom, Wright—46. 

Nays—Browunlow, Conover, Flanagan, 
Gordon, Lewis, Norwood, Sprague, ‘Lip- 
ton—s. 

Mr. Cooper announced that he paired 
with Mr. Cragin, who would have voted 
for the bill, and he (Cooper) agaiust it. 

Not Voting—Alcorn, Ames, Dennis, 
Ferry (Conn.,) Gilbert, Hamilton (Tex.,) 
Juhnston, Jones, Kelly, Ransom, Stew- 
art, Thurman—12. 

In the House the votes in the negative 
were as follows: 

Albert, Averill, Barry, Clymer, Cox, 
Crosslaud, Hays, Hines, Kelly, Kendall, 
Lamison, Moore, Negley, Platt, Randall, 
Shanks, Sloss, Standford, Storm, Stow- 
ell, Todd, Waddell, White, Whitley, 
Williams (Ind.) 

ANOTHER ARGUMENT FOR THE POSTAL 
SAVINGS BANKS. 
64 UPPER GARDENER STREET, 
DUBLIN, December 1, 1873. 

DEAR Sir: I inclose, as you request, 

my paper on American remittances. 





In collecting the statistics for it I was 
much struck with the rapid progress of 
the International Money-Order System 
between the United Kingdom and the 
United States from itscommencementon 
the 1st October, 1871, till the end of 1372, 

Your predecessor, Mr. Hammond, gave 
me much assistance ‘in bringing this sub- 
ject under the notice of your Govern- 
ment some years silce. 

I would now ask you to submit my 
views on the importance of extending 
the United States money-order system 
so as to include post office savings banks, 
It is a matter the Irish laboring classes 
in America and their relations here are 
deeply interested in, as the poorer the 
laborers are the less able they are to run 
the risk of failures of banks of deposit, 
and the newer the emigrants are the less 
able they are to judge of the relative 
solvency of different banks of deposit. 

Post office savings banks were estab- 
lished in England in 1861 understatutes 
24 and 25, Vic. C. 14. Their progress 
since has been very remarkable. 

1862, £1,659,000 deposits at end of year. 

1865, £6,552,000 deposits at end of year, 

1871, £17,303,000 deposits at end of 
year. 

1872, £19,559,000 deposits at end of year. 

The interest that accrued to deposit- 
ors in 1872 was £430,000, showing that 
the depositors were satisfied with 23 per 
cent. for their money. 

If the United States Government 
would establish post office savings 
banks in the United States they would 
protect the savings of the most helpless 
classes from the risk and loss of com- 
mercial panics, such as have recently oc- 
curred. 

They would, at the same time, derive 

great tinancial advantage from the oper- 
ation, for what poor depositors seek is 
security and not high interest. They 
would, in a shorter time than in Eng- 
land, from the higher wages of the low- 
est classes, accumulate investments to 
the extent of £20,000,000 at 24 per cent., 
thus saving £500,000 a year as so much 
debt. 
They would derive beside from the 
changes of management a considerable 
contribution from the expenses of the 
post oftice. They would, by familiariz- 
ing the poor with the use of the post 
offices as savings banks, at the same time 
encourage the use of money orders. 

Linclose the last report of the Post- 
master General of the United Kingdom, 
in which the progress of post oftice sav- 
ings banks is included, p. 13, and the 
statistics at p. 29, (Par. Paper, 1873, C., 
No. 816.) Yours, very truly, 

S. W. NEILSON HANCOCK. 
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‘‘ Never do that which your enemy de- | gance and waste, but they will not per- 
sires you to do’? is one of the chief, mit themselves to become parties to the 
maxims of strategy. | magnification of infinitely small things 

The Opposition, both in and out of to the detriment of the great public 
Congress, are pursuing the Fabian policy measures now pending. And it is the 
of masterly inactivity. Forthe purpose height of imbecility on the part of the 

of hindering Congress from entertaining | Opposition to endeavor to tear down 
the great questions of the day, and for | a great political organization and to 


" the sake of employing the public mind build up another upon the stationery, 


with scandal and small things, a formal | | Soap, twine, and towel question. 
onslaught has been inaugurated upon Thegreat deeds of history, which have 
the contingent expenditures of the ex-| made nations illustrious and which have 
ecutive and legislative branches of our woven chaplets of fame upon the brows 
Government. |of men, would never have been accom- 

One journal insists upon counting the | plished had their authors expended their 
cakes of soap that are used, another mental resources upon trivial domestic 
cries out against the cost of towels, a affairs. 
third observes that there are too many! The money crisis is passed. The late 
scrub women, as if scrub women were | panic, which was only real among stock- 
employed either on account of beauty or | jobbers and a matter of feeling and imag- 
the advantages of patronage; others ination on the part of other classes, has 
again recommend that the sheets of , become a chapter in history. 
paper which are issued to the clerks) Several hundred millions of bushels of 
should be duly counted, and that there grain are stored in our Western grana- 
is a great waste in street-car fares, | ries awaiting the opening’of navigation ; 
which is likely to bring the nation to/ and in the far interior of Lowa the bushel 
grief and bankruptcy. Even the use of of wheat brings upward of « dollar in 
acarriage for official duty by each De-| the home market. Our country, with its 
partment, which has come down from | unlimited resources and its teeming pop- 
times antecedent to Jackson, has been | ulation of energetic working men, is en- 
complained of, And in this manner, by | tering into a new era of prosperity, and 
the inauguration of a tedious and acri-|the Opposition, whose bankruptcy in 
monious debate, all great measures are | statesmanship is by far more complete 
to be obstructed and postponed, and the | than Jay Cooke & Co.’s financial failure, 
people, whose intelligence is vastly un-j will speedily be taught the lesson that, 
derated, are to be fed on scandals. This} when the people are prospering and do- 
little game would work very well if the | ing well, their pitiful storiesabout extra- 
Republican party could be induced to | vagant expenditures in ice and brooms 
join, but we have every evidence that will fall upon unsympathizing ears, 
the present Congress, composed as itis! ‘the Republicans in Congress know 
very largely of men of high intelligence | quite well that when they shall meet 
and noble purpose, will, as soon as the | their constituents face to face next fall 
committees have perfected the proper |the question will be asked, ‘* What have 
measures, put an end to these com-|you done?” And that if Congress, for 
plaints by placing before the public meas- | whose action they are held responsible, 
ures of vital importance. should fritter away its time upon the 

The scrutiny of public expenditures is | questions of the contingent fund and the 
very well in its place, and we have no/diminution of clerkships, they will pre- 
doubt the appropriate committees will} sent but ‘‘a beggarly account of empty 
do their duty in preventing extrava-! boxes.”’ 
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The attempt to stop the fault-finding 
of the Opposition by entering a defense 
for every detail would be as futile as the 
endeayor to stop up every mousehole in 
a mouse-eaten meadow. The only rem- 
edy is to drive them out by inundation, 
and thus all these pitiful stories can be 
squelched by superior and courageous 
statesmanship. 

Since the people of all sections of the 
eountry desire cheap transportation, 
they doubtless expect to secure it by the 
needful expenditures of means. The 
people, in their individual and personal 
capacities, have already expended more 
than two thousand millions of dollars to 
secure cheap carriage of freight, by 
building seventy thousand miles of rail- 

yays, Which represent a sum equal to 
our preseut public debt. If, then, the 
people are desirous of securing perma- 
nent channels of water communication, 
always open to competition, and free 
from the deleterious influences of com- 
binations and monopolies, they must 
eonsent to expend money upon the en- 
largement of canals and the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors. 

The expenditure of three hundred mil- 


transportation, not merely our present 
wants should be kept in view, but also 
those of the immediate future. 

There are only two policies before Con- 
gress—the Opposition policy which seeks 
‘to worry it into exhaustion and adjourn- 
iment without accomplishing anything ; 
| and the Republican policy of responding 
| to the demands of the people by enter- 
jing upon a system of navigation im- 
| provements which, while it gives em- 
| ployment to newly-arrived emigrants 

and to our own working men generally, 

| will also hold out the hope to the mil- 
lions of husbandmen of the West that 
‘ina very short time their complaints 
will be relieved. 

Which shallit be ? Shall timidity, par- 
simony and littleness sway the action 
;of our national legislation ? Or, shall 
!it take the high compreheusive stand of 
| statesmanship ? 

Many scholarly complaints, of excel- 
lent rhetorical finish, have recently been 
/made against our currency, but with all 
its theoretical defectsit has,nevertheless, 
enabled our nation to accomplish during 
‘the last ten years more wonderful re- 
sults than any one would have dreamed 








lion dollars, though internal improve-|of being within the realms of  possi- 
ment bonds should be issued and added | bility. 

to our public debt, would still be an} There is, for instance, the city of 
enormous saving to the entire nation, if Chicago. Two years ago the fire fiend 
thereby the price of transportation for | had leveled it with the prairie. To-day 
heavy freight could be reduced 50 per | some ten miles of palatial and substan- 


eent. 

A ship canal around Niagara Falls, the 
enlargement of the Erie canal, the im- 
provement of the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers, and of the Mississippi and its 
chief tributaries, are all esential for the 


securement of permanent cheap trans- | 


portation. 

It should be remembered that our na- 
tion is only in its infancy—that, for in- 
stance, the State of Lowa alone is capa- 
ble of supporting a population of ten 
million people, and that at no distant 
day, unless some revulsion of nature 
should intervene, this magnificent con- 
tinent will have three hundred millions 
of inhabitants ; therefore, in the inau- 
guration of a system of cheap water 


| tial six and eight-story brick blocks con- 
| stitute the evidence of the general pros- 
perity of the city and nation, the enter- 
| prise of our people, their skill and energy 
as workmen, and the excellence of our 
financial system. 

To their eternal fame be it said, that 
ithe citizens of that desolated city did not 
sit down panic stricken to bewail the 
|past. They did not rake for monthe in 

the ashes to save old iron and molten 
(scraps. They incurred new debts, to be 
| sure, but they knew that two years’ profit 
jon their business would go far toward 
| lightening the load. Had they followed 
|the Fabian policy of the Opposition in 
Congress, and belabored each other with 
vile epithets their confidence in their 
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own future would have departed, and 
business would have taken other chan- 
nels. 

Financial revulsions we shall always 
have; bankruptcies, like shipwrecks, will 
occur ; but while war, inundation, and 
conflagration actually destroy existing 
things, panics simply cause articles of 
property to be measured by a less nomi- 
nal value or to change ownership. Thus 
panics, however disastrous to individ- 
uals, are by far less calamitous to the na- 
tion at large than war or conflagration. 

In these circumstances Congress will | 
speedily devote, in obedience to public | 





In that emergency, that great man 
asked for athousand millions of dollars, 
and they were voted promptly and ex- 
pended tothe best advantage by the men 
who had charge of their disbursement ; 
and the country was all the more ready 
for the self-sacrifice, because its contfi- 
dence was not impaired and its atten- 
tion was not distracted by the exhibition 
of small deficiencies. 

And thus it is to-day. Let the public 
become animated with the hope, that the 
producer in the West and the consumer 
in the East shall be brought closer to- 
gether, and that all branches of indus- 


opinion, its attention to the solution of | try shall be revived by the investment of 
the cheap transportation problem and | money in permanent and _ beneficial 
inaugurate a well-considered system, | works, and the campaign can be made 
trying no new experiments, building up| upon the greater issue, whether this sys- 
no special interest or community, but | tem shall be sanctioned by the people, 
simply following the wake of the great or whether they shall abstain from na- 
natural water routes, and enlarging them | tional expenditures for these objects, to 
to their fullest capacity. |be plundered individually by the trib- 

The Opposition members well know) utes which soulless corporations levy 
that an obstructive debate upon the/ Upon their products. Thus, we shall 
soap and candle question, even if it were | elevate once more the political questions 
to result—which is not likely—in the say- | into the realms of statesmanship, so that 
ing of a few thousand dollars, which |/men of enlarged minds can take an in- 


would divert the attention of Congress | terest in political affairs. And thus 
and the people from the cheap trans- | Shall we sweep away, as the glorious orb 


portation problem, thus compelling the | Of day dispels the fogs of the morning, 
industry of the country to pay millions of | the cloud of recrimination and charges 
tribute to railway combinations, would | Which are brought against our public 
be about as important and useful to the | men because there are no other issues 
real interests of the country as if each | engaging public attention. 
Congressman were to watch in his own | 
kitchen to avert the possible waste of | 
soap-grease. pared by the Director of the Mint shows 
What tne people most need are inspira-| the amount of gold and silver bullion, 
tion and faith, so that they may take | including abraded and foreign coin, op- 
hold with renewed vigor to build upand | erated upon at the Mints at Philadelphia 
develop our grand inheritance. Had and San Francisco, and Assay Oftice, 
the great Thaddeus Stevens, during the | ‘New York, during the six months 
war, counted the number of buttons|ending December 31st, 1873, to have 





MINT OPERATIONS.—A statement pre- 
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upon the military coats, and magnified | 


the inevitable shortcomings and leak- 
ages of large military operations, no ap- 
propriations could ever have been passed, 
and the war would have been, indeed, 
what the Chicago Convention pro- 
nounced it to be, a failure; and the Re- 
publican party would have been sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of imbecility. 





been $60,881,666 84, or $36,279,956 more 
than for the same period of the year 
1872. 

The gain to the stock of coin in the 
country during the first six months of 
the current fiscal year is given at about 
$30,000,000 gold and $1,000,000 silver. 
The number of trade dollars issued was 
$1,225,000. 
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CALUMNY AS A SYSTEM. 


Every era has its characteristic cong Thirdly. The metropolitan press, with 
tures indicative of the tendency and di- | but rare exceptions, are pursuing the 
rection of human progress. These sur- | public functionaries of all parties and 
face indications, though overlooked by | under all circumstances with system- 
the ignorant and misinterpreted by the | atized calumny and detraction, for the 
unskilled, are unerring guides to the un-| purpose of molding both the national 
bissed investigator of social science. and State Legislatures to their will. 
One of these features, which has become | The alternative is presented to every 


so remarkable that it has been com- 
mented upon even in the family circle, 
is the system of calumnious denuneia- 
tion pursued by the most widely circu- 
lated portion of the public press. 

It is true that in times gone by, when 
coffin hand bills were posted against 
presidential gandidates like Jackson and 
Scott, and the accusation was made that 
certain military executions were down- 
right murders, denunciations fierce and 
coarse were the order of the day. In 
fact, an examination of the files of pub- 
lie journals will show that coarseness 
and even brutality of language were 
the characteristics of some portion of 
the American press at all times. 

But, nevertheless, there are several 
very marked differences which distin- 
guish the present era of journalism 
from the past, which we are about to 
point out: 

First. The criminations of the politi- 
cal press against each other was con- 
sidered by the public a necessary part of 
partisan tactics, and related chiefly to 
public affairs, such as the exposure of a 
bad political record, and had no effect 
upon the private and moral relations of 
men. 

Secondly. The denunciations were 
general in their nature, and very seldom 
invaded the privacy of the domestic cir- 
cle. Gordon Bennett, who received 


several horsewhippings, was the first | 


man of prominence who introduced per- 
sonal attacks upon private individuals, 
and exposures of private conduct on the 
part of prominent men, disconnected 
from official duty, and for this conduct 
Horace Greeley characterized the Herald 
as the ‘“‘ Satanic press.”’ 


| public man of political annihilation or 
| of abject slavery. To secure these ends 
| men are assailed like Senator Carpenter 
| upon grounds with which the public has 
| no concern, and ina manner that even 
| a successful defense is a humiliation and 
'a source of pain. Thus The Nation 
| quite recently remarked that the fact 
‘that the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate was called upon to investigate 
| charges against Attorney General Wil- 
liams, though the charges themselves 
were unfounded and manufactured, was 
| reason sufficient why he should not be 
' confirmed as Chief Justice. 

| Allcriticism is of a twofold nature— 
‘creative and destructive. Suggestive 
or creative criticism is generally bene- 
| ficial, while the effects of negative crit- 
jicism—commonly known as _ fault-find- 
ing—is rarely more than destructive in 
| its tendency, and, consequently, in- 
|jurious in its effects upon society. 

| The country press has had a better 
appreciation of journalistic responsi- 
bility, and has thus far resisted the in- 
discriminate system of defamation, or- 
ganized chiefly by the New York Nation 
and Tribune, but the number of journals 
that attempt to ape this self-styled in- 
dependent journalism is growing, and 
the results upon the public welfare can 
only be disastrous. 

In the West the farmers are being 
persuaded that they are grievously op- 
pressed, and that the professional 
classes, aS well as the manufacturers 
and railway corporations, have con- 
spired to cheat them. In the great 


working centers of the East advantage 
is taken of the cessation of employment 
caused by the financial crisis, and the 
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usual stoppage of many kinds of work 
during the winter season, to stimulate 
the discontent of the working classes, 
and to teach them that ‘‘ property is 
robbery.”? Thus quite recently a mass 
meeting was held in Tammany Hall, 
very numerously attended, in which it 
was resolved that the only panacea for 
the existing oppression of the working 
man is to levy a progressive income tax, 
the rate of which should be so great 
that it would amount to confiscation of 
all property above $300,000, which these 
philosophers consider the maximum to 
a single individual allowance. 

It is needless to say that if this legis- 
lation were adopted capital would sim- 
ply be assigned to various members of 
the same family, or be transferred to 
Europe, and the additional taxation 
would have no other result than to ecrip- 
ple the enterprise of the country and to 
greatly augment thestagnation of labor, 
of which these men complain. 

It is true that the Republican organi- 
zation, and through it the Government, 
has been able to resist these efforts to 
create national disintegration, but there 
is very great danger that the calumnies 
of the self-styled ‘‘ independent’ press 
will, on account of their reiteration, be 
believed, and that not merely the Re- 
publican party, but Government itself, 
will be brought into contempt. The 
disorganizers of French society labored 
for an entire generation with scoffs, ridi- 
cule, and denunciation before the popu- 
lace was stirred up into revolution to 
inaugurate the vague and glittering 
theories held out to them like so many 
will-o’-the-wisps. 

For more than two years, both the 
President and the chief officers of the 
Government have been overwhelmed 
with defamation by the libelous city 
papers which style themselves independ- 
ent. For instance, Secretary Fish has 
been subjected to every vile epithet in 
the dictionary, though he has shed re- 
nown upon our national character in the 
late Virginius negotiation, because he 
combined with the resolute firmness of 
the patriot, who demanded restitution 








for the wrong committed in the seizure 
of the Virginius, the forbearance of a 
sympathizing friend with a sister re- 
public in distress. 

Thus, when the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury stood firmly by the law in refusing 
to advance money to the bankers in Sep- 
tember last, upon collateral securities, 
he was denounced for incapacity, while, 
had he yielded to their request, he would 
have been denounced for usurpation and 
corruption. If he pays out a portion of 
the $44,000,000 reserve for current ex- 
penses he is characterized as an infla- 
tionist ; and if he urges upon Congress 
the temporary increase of taxes, so that 
he may be spared the necessity of so 
doing, he is held up as an oppressor of 
the people. 

We might multiply instances of simi- 
lar atrocities by the column, and if we 
confine our illustrations to the above 
few points it is because we believe other 
examples will readily occur tothe reader. 
In circumstances like these, we caution 
the local press not to fall in the habit of 
retailing these indiscriminate denun- 
ciations, because they are calculated 
to undermine the foundations of so- 
ciety. 

It is pitiful to see the chuckling and 
rejoicing over the supposed fall of hith- 
erto good men, particularly if they be- 
long to a Christian society. Instead of 
asentiment of pity and of sorrow, that 
the vice of money avarice has found 


its way into the chambers of the 
great and good, there is a_ thrill 
of joy running through these men 


because Pandemonium has received an- 
other accession. The ancient story of 
Noah and his sons, where but one was 
found to cover, with averted face, his 
father’s nakedness, is finding daily illus- 


-trations, and the result of these system- 


atic attempts to drag into the mire of 
calumny all government, and all that is 
good in society, can only result, if not 
checked and frowned down, in the tri- 
umph of the worst elements and their 
installation, for the time being, as rulers 
of the land. 

Then the day of repentance will come, 
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but the penalty for the fearful mistake | combination of destructive elements 

which our citizens will make in giving | gain control of the nation must hence- 

heed to these calumnies will be the loss forth stand shoulder to shoulder by each 

of millions of dollars’ worth of property | other, for the triumph of the good cause 

squandered by corruptionists, and the}| can only be achieved by the same sacri- 

bankruptcy of national character. fice and devotion which characterized 
Those who do not wish to see this, our soldiers during the late war. 





A TRANSFER AND NOT AN INCREASE OF TAXATION DE. 


MANDED. 
When, in the late Presidential can- | January 2.0.0... sees screens $11,037,400 


vass, the Opposition clamored for direct | February 13,112,139 
taxation and the abolition of tariff du-| March..... 12,237 366 

. - 6 ws , FO REO 10,063,200 
ties upon manufactured articles, it was | | May... ES pee wee 9,821,801 
demonstrated by the Republican orators | June...... Ee ee eee 7,915,012 
that the present system of assessing DULY ...c000 soccce osccovece ssbbaeees eeeces 10,439,462 


tariff duties was the most advantageous | 13,454,785 












| September cssesesvs. Saepon ate 
for the masses of the people, because it | Oetober. coccccc. oc ccce cecece ccceeceee 8, 146, 522 
permits these to escape almost entirely | November sess. secscsese cesses coves 5,958,287 


the burdens of taxation. The late panic | RINE, siisiiin: cechidied Snacks 5,477,200 
has demonstrated this truth so plainly, In these exceptionaland vere ee 
as tu place it beyond the pale of con-| circumstances, it has been suggested by 
troversy ; for had the revenue of the ‘Secretary Richardson that a portion of 
Federal Government been assessed upon | the taxation assessed shall be transferred 
articles of necessity, like coffee, tea, to other articles of consumption. It 
sugar, and salt, the late panic would. is explicitly stated by him that, the Gov- 
have diminished it but slightly, if at ‘ernment does not need an increase of 
. y; a 

all. |revenue for the coming fiscal year, nor 
iin saneidieot thesusbom-honmseshow. ‘the imposition of an increased amount 

: : ; ; a * 1g 20) 2 ar yelp 
that the. importation of the articles |Of taxes. The people are not asked to 
above enumerated, and other articles of | ieesgionlare a hia cate aid ~ vat 
necessity, has decreased very little, and | port of the Government in addition to 
if coffee and tea had not been placed | the sum paid during the last fiscal year ; 
upon the free list they would have) but the sources of the revenue must be 
yielded the usual revenue of twenty mil- ‘changed, because the income expected 
lions of dollars per year. But inasmuch | |to be derived from them may fall short 
as the bulk of the customs revenue is |Some forty millions of dollars. For in- 
assessed and collected upon articles of |St#nce, sixty million dollars of revenue 
.) 2 a « r 
luxury, such as silks, laces, wines, jew- | Pet year are derived from the tax upon 
elry, linen, broadcloth, and fine dress, ‘spirituous and malt liquors, but should 
goods—articles which are not necessary | |the people become converted to total ab- 
to the comforts of daily life, and are only , stinence during the next fiscal year, 80 
purchased in times, of prosperity—the | | that liquors would neither be manufac- 
‘ = 


|tured nor consumed, these sixty million 
venue derived fr Q 
pi nearly of a ie Naum has ;dollars would have to be levied upon 
— yP ‘other articles, but this would only be a 
ta hl > , 
The annexed table, which gives the | | transfer, and not an increase, of taxation. 


amount of duties collected at the port | The question is simply, shall we raise 








of New York, exhibits most fully the 
rapid decline subsequent to the 23d day | 
of September : 


‘the necessary Federal revenue upon one 


set of articles orupon others ? Shall we 


'pay our proportion of taxes through the 
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use of whisky and tobacco or tea and 
coffee ? 

When the panic began the Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of relieving, as 
far as it could, the business community 
from embarrassment, and to end the 
panic, redeemed within ten days some 
thirteen millions of United States bonds 
not due, and which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it was not prudent to re- 
deem. The effect, however, of placing 
in circulation this vast amount of cur- 
rency was beneficial. It tended to stop 
the run already beginning upon the say- 
ings banks, and the increase of the cir- 
culating medium aided the New York 
banks to tide over the pressure. 

Now the Government finds itself in 
the condition of the merchant, who dis- 
counted in times of prosperity his notes 
not due, and who is suddenly overtaken 
by the effects of the panic, which cut off 
the usual collections. 

The ordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment are not expected to be greater 
for the coming year than they were for 
the past, and, therefore, the same 
amount of revenue which the Govern- 
ment derived during the past year is 
amply sufficient. But as the bulk of our 
revenues are derived from taxation upon 
articles of luxury, which the people only 
consume in times of prosperity, and 
from which they abstain in times of 
panic and adversity, when retrenchment 
is the order of the day, the Government 
finds itself necessitated to do that which 
every Democratic politician in the land 
professes that it ought to do, to raise its 
revenues either by direct taxation or by 
levying it upon articles of necessity, 
the use of which will not be diminished 
by financial stringency like coffee, tea, 
sugar,’and salt. 

We maintain, as we have always done, 
that the proper way of assessing the 
revenue is upon articles of luxury, and 
if Congress should restore the ten per 
cent. horizontal decrease of duty which 
they made in 1871, add ten cents per 
gallon to the whisky tax, and authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend 
the operation of the sinking fund act, 
under which last year nearly thirty mil- 





lion dollars were paid upon the public 
debt, we are very certain that no other 
change in taxation would be necessary. 
It seems to us that duty and patriot- 
ism alike require that the facts should 
be presented as they are, because the 
sudden decline of the revenue was occa- 
sioned by causes beyond the control of 
the Government. If the Government 
had received the same income the pres- 
sent year as it did in the past, and re- 
commended an increase of taxes not- 
withstanding, there might be cause for 
complaint ; but this is not the case. It 
is only a transfer of taxes, so that the 
same revenue may be received for the 
present and coming fiscal years until the 
the effects of the panic have passed away. 
The question of the public credit 
should rise above party clamor and the 
desire to manufacture party capital, and 
he press can very materially aid in sus- 
taining the national credit at home and 
abroad if it points out the distinction be- 
tween an increase of taxation in amount, 
and a transfer of the same amount 
from one set of articles to others. 
PUBLIC DEBT AND SPECIE PAy- 
MENTs.—There is no royal road to the 
extinguishment of the public debt, and 
no royal road to the resumption of specie 
payments. The extinguishment of the 
public debt must be through the channel 
of taxation ; and the way to the resump- 
tion of specie payments is to provide by 
law for the prompt convertibility of the 
notes into specie, or into some form of 
specie equivalent. If Government finds 
itself unable to give gold for greenbacks 
in consequence of not having now or at 
any time a sufficiency of gold in the 
Treasury, it should do the next best 
thing, it should givespecie interest bonds 
(say 5 per cent. bonds) in exchange for 
greenbacks at par. Government should 
also get as early as possible and keep in 
the Treasury a gold reserve equal to one- 
quarter or one-third of all the green- 
backs and national currency outstand- 


‘ing; when this is accomplished it may 


safely redeem greenbacks with gold and 
decline the alternative of giving there- 
for in exchange specie-bearing bonds. 
It would be well that the greenbacks 
thus received in exchange for bonds 
should not be again issued, except in re- 
exchange at par for the specie-bearing 
bonds; so that the principal of the pub- 
lic debt need not be thereby disturbed, 
either by being increased or decreased. 
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IS A UNION OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES DESIRABLE? 


In the January number of THE RE-) great wise Creator has implanted the 
PUBLIC the subject of a permanent union | same principle in each division of the 
of the Dominion of Canada and the | immense world of inferior animals. The 
American Republic under one Govern-| trite and true saying that ‘birds of a 
ment and systena of laws was brought to | feather flock together’? is of universal 
the attention of the reader. The ex-j application. Jt is the basis of the purest 
pressed sentiments of the leading news- | social pleasures, and among mankind 
paper press and of prominent statesmen | forms the foundation of the noblest ef- 
on both continents were quoted to show | forts for the amelioration and advance- 
the feeling in reference to the measurein | ment of the races to the highest condi- 





Nor is it confined to humanity. 


England as well as in the Provinces of 


the Dominion and in the United States. 
In the present paper it is proposed to 
discover the foundation for those senti- 
ments and to quote some of the argu- 
ments advanced by statesmen, mer- 
chants, and writers in support of the 
measure. 
KINSHIP AND LANGUAGE. 


Prominent among the motives for a_ 
reunion of the English-speaking people | 
upon the American continent is that of | 


kinship and language. Until men be- 
came inspired with an improper ambi- 
tion the human family was united in one 
nationality. 
necessary in order to defeat an unworthy 
scheme it was accomplished by a mirac- 
ulous confusion of tongues and a disper- 
sion of the race into smaller groups. 


New languages were formed in the course | 


of time, and by this means the members 
of the little groups became united once 
more, and gradually grew into nationali- 
ties, cemented by kinship, language, and 
new national interests. From that re- 
mote period down to our own time these 
same influences have formed the cement- 
ing power of adhesion and social inter- 


man family. Separations not unfre- 
quently occur through forced and arbi- 
trary influences, but there is no fact 
more plainly indicated in history than 
that when these artificial barriers are 
removed society naturally seeks its for- 
mer relations. The social element in 
the human breast is as true toits natural 
interests as the needle is to the pole. 
The 


When separation became | 


course in every branch of the great hu- 'W° 


| tablishments. 


| tion of prosperity and happiness. 

The reunion of the English-speaking 
communities upon this continent is as 
| much in accordance with an unalterable 
| Jaw of our natureas it is for water unob- 
| structed toseek its level. Previous tothe 
| Revolution we were one in our political 
/and social relations and in all our inter- 
lests. The separation was arbitrary and 
artificial. The evolution of ages has, 
however, placed these artificial barriers 
under our own control, and the social 
‘law of humanity is again asserting its 
right in an appeal to our reason to have 


'the impediment to a perfect reunion re- 


moved, and allow the peoples of the Do- 
minion and the Republic to become 
again one in their social and material 
interests. 
THE APPEAL OF OUR COMMERCIAL IN- 
TERESTS. 

It was an unfortunate day in our con- 

tinental history when our commercial 


‘interests became divided and antago- 


nistic. It is idle to say that they are not 
antagonistic, for the obstructions to our 
international trade are evidence of the 
‘fact, and they will continue to be so 
while our commerce is controlled by 
separate and distinct Govern- 
ments and different laws. On 
either side free communication is re- 
tarded, and expanding trade in the in- 
terchange of commodities is impeded by 
high tariffs and expensive customs es- 
With one common sys- 
tem of rivers and lakes for inland navi- 
gation and easy transportation, the con- 
tinent, favored with the richest virgin 


| soils and every variety of climate for un- 
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_limited production in infinite variety, 
guaranteeing, under proper tillage, an 
abundance suflicient to sustain a vast 
population and send an immense sur- 
plus to feed the crowded populations of 
Europe, our modes of conveyance and 
transportation inland are cribbed and 
confined by arbitrary laws and regula- 
tions, placed by one portion of the conti- 
nent against the other, with serious det- 
riment to the expansion and prosperity 
of both. 

The serious consequences resulting 
from disintegration and antagonistic 
laws and restrictions to commerce will 
be seen best, perhaps, by examining sep- 
arately each province of the Dominion 
in its commercial felations to the United 
States, and vice versa. 

THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The province of Ontario, before the 
confederation of the Dominion in 1867, 
was known as Upper Canada or Canada 
West. In an agricultural point of view 
Ontario is equal to any portion of the 
United States of similar temperature. 
With all our agricultural facilities, we 
purchase largely of the products of the 
soil in Ontario. For wheat alone we pay 
that province annually from two to three 
million dollars. The report for the fiscal 
year ended 30th June, 1872, the latest 
published, shows that our purchase of 
wheat alone from Canada amounted 
in value to $2,167,384. By the removal 
of the duty of twenty cents a bushel this 
sum would probably have been doubled, 
possibly quadrupled. During the same 
year the Dominion purchased wheat from 
us to the value of $8,940,899. They give 
us a fine red wheat. sought by millers for 
certain grades of flour, while they take 
from us white wheat to increase their 
varieties of four. The exchange of this 
cereal alone shows how closely our in- 


terests are interwoven and how seriously | 


the expansion of our commerce is ob- 
structed by tariffs and arbitrary customs 
restrictions, 

Ontario lies along our northern bound- 
ary from the eastern extremity of New 
York to the northern border of Michi- 


gan, separated only by the St. Lawrence 
river and the chain of great lakes, the 
navigation and commerce of which, un- 
der a union, would move as freely as 
the water that speeds its way through 
them to the ocean. 





In this connection the following tables 
claim examination, as they indicate 
clearly the extent and nature of Onta- 
rio’s trade with the United States and 
with other parts of the world : 


Total imports into the Province of Ontario 
for the year ended June 30, 1873. 








From— 

Great (BCI cc.cscsusisesesiescexe $16,258,934 
United States...... A devandsesaseste 19,551,778 
MMR eRIR GD. ce sin6e bss teases kvicees sisbeat ae 854,746 
GROTENAIIY CisceUisc. caicsseccdsstesceectes 201,054 
[BER MUIEO sxcvosssitssceaces:veescersnaees 17,569 
RUPE xscaae ext ss vediasuavessedsaiscsce 68,180 
BORD RO 5 80icciosssesassievaeicinessse 15,851 
WING. 62555 hesitates JSnvaetsctenesavands 139,880 
British West Indies............. 54,545 
| Spanish West Indies............ 200,967 
IGHBSE UN OIONs vacsscce-seessedsn cseese 25 
GMO CEG ssa secs. ise euwteincadesese 27 

British North American 
|  SEROMUR COS teciacese oeitiacdes steaks 12,798 
POUR sescs--ccixvesasceesvacss 36,876,354 





Total exports of Dominion products from 
| the Province of Ontario for the year 
| ended June 30, 1873. 





-To— 
|Great Britain. ................0000. $1,553,708 
| United States........ Seaabis 19,767,756 
| British West Indies.. .......... 1,783 
| Spanish West Indies............ 1,331 
| Germany ......... dais cetcende seesnnees 81,355 
PSG Des s0ssG0s. xiccties-aasesvccenes 1,957 
PAS UL DIN: vate ctase cveesvesiecseoessees 7,674 
| New Zealan@..........:sscecscessees 293 
| DOUG MANET ECD cs5ssciaterrvesecsisacses 612 
| POUL AMELICA. .cess.ccsesscsecsoss 8,144 
PRU Msc ceschcasscteetevsnsnessseractes 234 





| Total produce............. 
' Goods not produce 
| Coin and bullion 
| Estimated amount short at 
| PDIQNGPOLUS cicacccssccscccccsse 213Tj 485 


21,374,847 
1,087,121 
960,957 


MOUAM seeceses asacasgendsacsans 25,560,416 

The total value of Ontario’s importa- 
tions amount to nearly thirty-seven 
million dollars, while the exports reach 
only a fraction over twenty-five and a 
half millions, indicating a difference in 
the balance of trade too large to guaran- 
tee general prosperity. The figures show 
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also that Great Britain is Ontario’s most 
unprofitable customer, for, omitting 
fractions, we find that while the Prov- 
ince brings from Great Britain the value 
of sixteen and aquarter millions, the ex- 
ports to that market amount to the value 
of only one anda half million dollars, 
leaving a balance of fourteen and three- 
quarter millions to be paid by the Prov- 
ince in cash bills of exchange. How is 
this large deficit met? Partly by cash 
sales in other quarters, but mainly by 
drawing upon the cash capital or circu- 
lating money of the Province. 

Turn now to Ontario’s trade with the 
United States and note how nearly it is 
balanced. They took from us during 
the year goods to the value of nineteen 
and a half million dollars, and sold of 
their own products to us to the value of 
nineteen and three-quarter millions ! 
The importance of the American mar- 
kets to that Province is further demon- 
strated in the fact that nineteen twenty- 


fifths of their entire exports come to the | 


United States; and this, too, against 
tariff and custom-house barriers arrayed 
in double rows at every passage across 
the boundary lines. For the goods pur- 
chased in the United States they were 
taxed by their own country $1,060,386 94 
in duties, while their exports to the 
United States were put under tribute to 
the American Government for about 
double that amount. With these im- 
~pediments removed the trade between 
Ontario and the United States would 
expand to its utmost capacity, and the 
millions now paid in duties would be- 
come increased profits to the producers 
and dealers in the commodities which 
would go to make up this largely aug- 
mented trade. Smuggling across the 
lines would cease forever, the shipping 
on the lakes would in a few years be 
quadrupled, business would become 
more profitable and the people more 
prosperous on both sides of the abolished 
boundary of obstruction. 


THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The Province of Quebec, formerly 

Lower Canada, or Canada East, though 








bounded by Maine, New Hampshire, . 
Vermont, and a part of New York, 
enjoys at Quebec and Montreal the ad- 
vantages of seaports and direct access to 
the ocean. This affords the commerce 
of that Province the advantage of all 
the foreign markets. Her trade, conse- 
quently, as the following tables indicate, 
partakes of greater variety than that 
of the upper Province. A magnificent 
line of twenty steamers ply regularly, 
during the open season, between the 
Province and England. Between four 
and five hundred ships, exclusive of the 
smaller class of vessels, enter and leave 
the port of Montreal during the season, 
laden with merchandise, while a much 
larger number enter at Quebec. 

The trade of the Province is shown by 
the foilowing figures : 
Total imports into the Province of Quebec 

for the year ended June 30, 1873. 
From— 





Great Britain....... bsdicdstec ssceee OSL IOLOIS 
United States.. ............ .... 8,971,658 
MANGO yc enone: sesseesnsie ese nssanoaess 1,298,136 
AG OUATR ANY) ci ccsccn scenes consassuse sass 721,631 
British North American 
PALONANGCES 2c caveseiosseveksssccet 679,549 
British West Indies ..... phates 397,782 
Spanish West Indies............ 651,952 
RSET ANN. osccses Seccseess cssseccssave 204,344 
MAORI. ctcecccs-ssteseesneteesveesess 161,776 
NO MARIN Oss cose teeadheecenteatoeeecevseee 171,637 
RE AIGDsuerbsabveesaese ciseuesseastiamens 831,741 
RESTING ogisoes a scsseesccheisezsacess 48,855. 
MRAM ccsccs oewetees, Aesuyessabecsns : 9,642 
PUIICMUW asaeuc csesces eisictaconsusiheraascs 23,188 
PANS 5 sccseicsssuaseusencasseeaessecs 959 
PMIDUNVIRY aissenses. civcusasisossecieoassecse 68,072 
A sees cdosess pos ebscioocsnees coseus 66,568 
Greece........... 4,646 
SWAUZOGIAIG « sc3c5 ccossassecscoesees 110,982 
MSU cosesccwcsusasesvonieveaseunbeces 81,169 
British Guiana... 0060 : 326 
PAMIRUD AG fc ic2s a5 ssteyeecaies cobseh cones: 1,453 
Prince Edward Island........, 5 
AWOUAN ooieee kt ie hese sees 47,737,035 


Total cxports of Dominion products from 
the Province of Quebec for the year ended 
June 30, 1873. 


To— 
Great Britain...............0. 2.062. $20,655,937 
MAGEE GALES sa s055 ssc nseesssecees 5,964,188 
British North American 

MPO WAIICOS)<ccsesssicecsssoss «ocsecee 1,012,708 
British West Indies............. 121,632 
SOW AMEPICA,: .s0.c000ssseceesese 562,633 
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St. Pierre Miquelon............. $59,229 
France......... Sc aiees 93,242 
Germany 4,877 
PPAL 7 <cceccesecesencee:ce ae 25,084 
Portugal 102,113 
Italy ..... 196,315 
Bel iUM -<.....cc0esce0e 58,820 
MOUNTING 5 :cteccsscnnevees-<ieexSecseeenss 6,376 
GADTBIGAT: ceess. csvcesss. ccese.eeccies 6,124 
Foreign West Indies............ 17,286 


28,886,564 





Total produce. 











Goods not produce..... 9,754,172 
Coin and bullion. .... 2,483,163 
Estimated short from inland 
POWIDUS secccciosesee, ceeiwcccsneceelsecses 749,571 
Total....... cree area dateetit 41,823,470 


Though these figures show a much 
larger export to Great Britain than that 
of Ontario, still the balance of trade is 
over eleven millions of dollarsagainst the 
Province, which, added to fourteen and 
ahalf millions against Ontario, gives a 
balance of over twenty-five millions in 
the two Provinces to be met by cash 
bills of exchange. At the same time it 
will be found that the exports from the 
Province of Quebec to all the other 
Provinces of the Dominion amounted to 
only a fraction of one million dollars, 
while the value of the exports from the 
Province to the United States amounted 
to within a fraction of six millions.- As 
affording another evidence of the insig- 
nificance of the inter-provincial trade, 
as compared with that between the 
Provinces and the States, the figures 
show that the Province of Quebec im- 
ported trom the United States to the 
amount in value of nearly nine millious, 
while the importations into that Prov- 
ince from all the other Provinces were 
less than three-quarters of a million, 
less even than the export to Germany, 
and only a fraction over that to the 
Spanish West India islands. 

One of the most serious impediments 
to the foreign commerce of the Province 
of Quebec is found in the fact that her 
ports are closed with ice during five or 
six months in the year. Merchants and 
ship-owners feel this stoppage of their 
ocean commerce most seriously in the 
reduction of the annual profits from 
their enterprise and industries. The 
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only effectual remedy lies in a union of 
the colony with the States, which will 
give them ocean ports the year round 
without impediment or obstruction. 

Portland harbor is always open, and 
Canadian steamships and sailing vessels 
could continue their trips and their trade 
through every month in the year by 
making that the port of entry in the 
winter months, whence by the Grand 
Trunk and other railways ready access 
can be obtained to all the Provinces. 

The Hon. A. A. Dorion, Minister of 
Justice in the new Government of the 
Dominion, is an eminent member of the 
Quebec bar and a prominent statesman. 
In an address to his constituents a few 
days ago he referred to the necessity of 
closer commercial relations with the 
United States in the following words: 

There was another question which was 
of a difficult nature, and that was the 
subject of reciprocity. In all markets 
there must be two parties, the buyer and 
the seller, and a reciprocal arrangement 
with our neighbors would have the most 
beneficial effect on buth parties. He 
would say that there was no man in the 
Government who desired more ample re- 
lations with the United States than he 
did, as the removal of restrictions would 
be of immense benefit to all. To have 
reciprocity in certain things, to be able 
to sell them without duty, would be an 
immense advantage to all concerned. 
[Loud cheers.] 

The delusion of Mr. Dorion is in ad- 
vocating *‘ reciprocity,’? which, at best, 
would be but temporary, and afford only 
partial free trade, while a political union 
would be permanent, and would secure 
absolute freedom of commerce over the 
continent. 

NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
STATES. 

The Province of New Brunswick lies 

along the eastern boundary of Maine, 
hat State being literally sandwiched 
between that Province and Eastern 
Canada. 

The following is the official report of 
the trade of the Province: 

Total imports into New Brunswick for the 
year ending June 30, 1878. 

From— 

GPeAb BTCA... s,s ccss00-'scosss $ 
United States 


THE UNITED 


5,738, 
2,599 "gil 
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BUM AYANOD £360 cbcusactosde neancvotes ieee $73,765 
LC) TES 07 Ree ere eee 12,964 
Prince Edward Island. ......... 829,090 
Newfoundland...... 0.2.2... see0e 2,718 
British West Indies............. 279,107 
Spanish West Indies..... ..... 76,687 
French West Indies.. .......... 351 
BDOTIO TATE so5asoscs ocavesuscomeateanss 1,392 
PAISRAON oe ng ve, Solstice Sectecoasancccins 703 
RG OTSTRINTIN 505555. a0 Gicacieas:sasesueesie 1,181 
DEDBEV iccbetsa-wasesetectos cesssesncvaes 29,857 
St. Pierre and Miquelon...... 60 

AUST AL i hasssesaceseaseseees 9,146,125 


Total exports of Dominion products from 
New Brunswick for the year ended June 
30, 1873. 








To— 

Great Britain...................... $2,364,249 
United States................. 0.00. 1,258,942 
British N. Amer. Provinces. 189,248 
British West Indies.....,........ 83,085 
Spanish West Indies............ 717,389 
French West Indies.............. 6,741 
St. Pierre Miquelon............. 2.480 
South America.. ........ suchencoss 72,355 
San Domingo 1.449 
BONN Sov isces aveatensiSecescastaceaysens 8,004 
SONA os occ se ese scesasiseeneceabees 10,112 
Canary Islands...... ......... secs 24,742 
PASO RIED soo ooics Seess wanies penaselsucaes 1,267 

Total produce.............+ 4,740,008 
Goods not produce....... s+. 979,726 

AVOUAAY i scissssiecesceessepsnesse 5,719,734 


The exports of the year amounted in 
value toa fraction over five and a half 
million dollars, while the imports ex- 
ceeded nine millions. This result, show- 
ing a balance of three and a half mil- 
lions against the Province, is not indi- 
cative of a healthy state of trade, and 
the effects were seen in numerous mer- 
cantile failures and felt in a general 
prostration of business. The Province 
has the advantage of varied and valua- 
ble sources of wealth, including exten- 
sive valleys and broad tracts of fertile 
soil, magnificent rivers, well-timbered 
forests, mines of superior coal, and im- 
portant fishing districts. But with the 
high American tariff against her export 
of ships, lumber, fish, minerals, and agri- 
cultural products her best markets are 
all but closed against the sale of those 
commodities. 

The Province buys from Great Britain 
to the amount of five and three-quarter 
millions, while sales to that country 

















amount to only a fraction over two and 
a quarter millions, leaving over three 
millions to be paid for in cash bills of 
exchange. New Brunswick has little or 
no trade withthe lower and upper Cana- 
dian Provinces, though closely connected 
with them by confederation, which 
promised better results. Her products 
for export being mainly such as are sub- 
jected to a heavy American tariff her 
sales in our market, as stated, are quite 
limited ; and, having a large balance- 
sheet against her in the English mar- 
kets, the merchants in the colony are 
unable to purchase in our markets for 
cash. In fact, under the present tariff 
restrictions, in connection with the pe- 
culiar nature of her exports, so far as 
trade is concerned New Brunswick and 
the United States might as well be sep- 
arated by the entire breadth of the At- 
lantic ocean as to be, as they are, with- 
out a division excepting that of a polit- 


2 \ieal nature, with its tariffs and custom- 


houses. So far as profits are considered 
the Spanish West India islands afford 
to New Brunswick a better market 
than either Great Britain or the United 
States. But with the tariffs removed 
the trade of that Province with the 
States would, without question, very 
soon be larger than her commerce with 
all other markets combined, and more 
profitable than any other, because nearer 
home. 
NOVA SCOTIA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
The total trade of Nova Scotia for the 
year shows a balance of three and a half 
millions against the Province, to be met 
by cash payments. Great Britain sup- 
plies the merchants of the Province 
with goods to the value of over six mil- 
lion dollars, and takes in return, of the 
products of the colony, to the amount of 
less than half a million, leaving nearly 


|five and three-quarter millions to be 


paid for in cash. See the official re- 

turns: : 

Total imports into Nova, Scotia for the year 
ended June 30, 1873. 


- From— 
GGREAG BLIGAID 25. c0sssssci.csse0s550 $6,113,204 
United States.................26. 8,090,501 
BOTANGCO yi 6575 esseneeensesenes oe 82,597 


a 
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Holland... sels Goetweneeees $1,349 
British North American : 
PPO VAN COB ie ccsiessssccsseoseesesen 944.427 
MA IMTRRIEY occas iv desc occn cess sveseassvcce 11,932 
British-West Indies............. 395,406 
Spanish West Indies.. 347,133 
French West Indies............. 35,555 
Foreign “er — re 6,602 
Spain .........Reo : 29,327 
Portugal. Re eeRGa a ueteeseee Geeiness 2,513 
St. Pierre Miquelon............ 7,638 
MPOIADUBTAs oace0. 0 58sissieencoucsdeasee 4 
Brats: GUANA s sc cessseseccesenese 6 
RTCA 5s vos oveicese vestuieotetesesscess Hi 
MDAC icicsysiccssettesssccesenoces: anaes 29.254 
PR HISIST A asceco veces its destsestusscloetese 49,794 
MOURNE Ce sissies sori boseees-coostieesdeece 8,527 
PTEDAV iss ctotssc vcuse sus ctesesseiaaeeusteaes 25 
UL OIUD coccaee¥elrevestercacseseceoses 1,540 
IN css caicsicaabiarie 11,158,141 


Total exports of Dominion products from 
Nova Scotia for the year ended June 30, 
1878. 





To— 
Great Britains .iscscccscscocssscvets $424,947 
UMILEd States ss .ccsc sess ctsceccsses 1,517,165 
British West Indies.............. 2,113,202 
Spanish West Indies............ 913,961 
Foreign West Indies............ 266,806 
Danish West Indies...... ...... 55,142 
St. Pierre et Miquelon......... 72,521 
MOON OW 2. Sthcte ses sine ieeeee aioe ieais 173 ,022 
British North American 
PRO VINCED sw iccee-cacsansestasecss 524,224 
MUCH o Se cere cu eieic reduces iveceouetsss 4,870 
MPONGUD ANS oacccssccsetes cavers vents: 10.000 
SOUGH AMELICAs. ..ccececsscseseees 27,899 
SANE YOMINGO -.scsce5 ssSesrceescoes 22,708 
NUR GIN os cc casctieesccsesassceenecieees 15,347 
TANG Sonne: {6 ence deen sueeaseiiesebe 9,000 
Rp BUM eas seus ii be sae om eeeewexeansucse 300 
SORINUG Bi csces tess \acecarscoseaveaess 3,403 
Total produce............. 5,999,017 
Goods not produce...... ........ 923,106 
Coin and bullion......... cee 616.2 278 
MEO LAR i cwstssentscesawaeieveses 7,538,401 


They purchased from the States goods 
to the value of over three millions, and 
sold-to us to only half that amount. 
Our tariff has seriously reduced the in- 
terchange of commodities with Nova 
Scotia. During the years of the reci- 
procity treaty it amounted to double 
that it does now. And losing the ad- 


vantage of a profitable trade with the 
States the entire commerce of the col- 
ony has decreased to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

For example, in 1865, the last year of 








the reciprocity treaty, the total exports 
from Nova Scotia to all the world were 
$8,830,693, distributed as follows: To 
Great Britain, $764,742 ; tothe West In- 
dies, $1,966,459 ; tothe Canadas, $438,191; 


>/to the United States, $3,619,797 ; to all 


other places, $2,041,414. The imports 
to Nova Scotia, the same year, were 
$14,381,662, distributed as follows: From 
Great Britain, $6,315,988 ; from West 
Indies, $667,206; from the Canadas, 
$508,935; from the United States, 
$4,325,857; from all other places, $2,563,- 
676. The total of imports and exports 
that year were $23,211,701. For the 
next year, the reciprocity treaty having 
terminated, the total imports and ex- 
ports declined to $22,424,103. They have 
continued to decline, and the fiscal year 
of 1872, the latest returns published, 
shows an aggregate of only $18,696,542. 
But under the Union, with absolute free 
trade with all the States, the commerce 
of Nova Scotia, within and among the 
States, would again grow up and very 
soon far exceed her present entire com- 
merce with all the world. 

The resources of Nova Scotia are nu- 
merous and varied, and probably of as 
great, if not greater, intrinsic value than 
those of any State in the American 
Union. That Province, according to 
population, owns more shipping than 
any other country in the world. It is 
equal to one and a quarter tons to each 
man, woman, and child in the colony. 
This, with free access to the coasting 
trade of the entire Union, would in 
itself be a source of vast profits to the 
new State, while the demand for the prod- 
ucts of her rivers, coasts, farms. forests, 
and mines would be equal to the utmost 
capacity of supply. 

As indicating the feeling among the 
merchants and mechanics in the city of 
Halifax, as well as among ‘‘ the leading 
men in the counties,’’? we quote the fol- 
lowing from the leading daily paper in 
Nova Scotia : 

ANNEXATION IN HALIFAX. — The 
Morning Chronicle, in reply to the Hz- 
press, Says : 

“Tf our cotemporary wishes to find out 
who are the Annexationists he will have 
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little difficulty. Let him begin at the 
dockyard and count the number of mer- 
chants from that to the end of Water 
street, four out of every five he will find 
to be Annexationists. Let lim go into 
the workshops; four out of every five 
mechanics will be found to be Annexa- 
tionists. Let him talk with leading men 
in the counties; he will be told that the 
‘annexation feeling is on the increase.’ 
These matters will give him enough to 
do for a little. He has a great deal to 
say now; if he ponders on these things 
he will perhaps have less to say.”’ 

A writer in the Yarmouth (Nova 
Scotia) Herald makes the following per- 
tinent inquiries : 

If atrade with a population of forty 
million people, related to the colonies by 
blood, origin, and language, is kept alive 
by heavy tmport duties, what bs it be 
with free trade ? 

If the United States market is the best 
one for commercial purposes, can it be 
dangerous for the Provinces to cultivate 
political relationship ? 

COMMERCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


The reports of the trade of each Prov- | 


ince for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, are all taken from the official docu- 
ments published under the authority of 
the Dominion Government. But as 
Prince Edward [sland did not enter the 
Confederation till the 1st of July, 1872, 
no returns of the trade of that colony 
for the previous year were published at 
Ottawa. The general facts, however, in 
reference to the commercial relations of 
the island and the States have fre- 
quently been published by the local 
press. During the reciprocity treaty 
nearly all the exports of the island were 
sent to the United States. They con- 
sisted mainly of oats and potatoes, of 
the very finest quality. Of those articles 
the export was very large. Other ex- 
ports consisted of barley, fish, eggs, but- 
ter, and oat-meal. The island mer- 
chants also purchased largely in our 
markets. 

After the treaty was closed an at- 
tempt was made to secure a special reci- 
procity arrangement between the (sland, 
then independent of the Dominion and 
opposed to the Confederation, and the 
United States. Congress appointed a| 








committee, consisting of Hon. B. P, 
Bytler, Hon. Luke P. Poland, and Hon. 
J. H. Beck, to visit the Island and con- 
sult with the authorities on the subject, 
They did so, and an arrangement for 
reciprocal trade was about being con- 
summated when the English Govern- 
ment caused their Coloniaf Secretary to 
send an official dispatch to the Governor 
of the Island, disapproving the arrange- 
ment. The Patriot, a leading paper in 
the Island, published an able article on 
‘*Red Tapeism,’’ on the 20th of March, 
1869, which had special reference to the 
dispatches recently received from the 
Colonial Office, Downing street, refusing 
to recognize the recent free trade ne- 
gotiations between the Island and the 
United States. The concluding sen- 
tence of the article runs thus: 

Whether for better or for worse, the 
ties which bind these North American 
Colonies to Great Britain are being rap- 
idly loosened, and feelings of affection 
and loyalty are in the course of being 
replaced by others which bear an un- 


| pleasant resemblance to dislike and hos- 


tility. 


The press and the people generally 
were free and open in the expression of 
their feelings on account of being de- 
feated in their free trade scheme. 

The New Glasgow (N. 8.) Chronicle 
thus referred to the state of feeling in 
the island : 


The North Star comes out squarely 
in favor of annexation. Our cotempo- 
rary makes the following assertion, which 
from information we ourselves have re- 
ceived we judge to be correct : ‘‘ We say 
that more than one-half of the people of 
Prince Edward Island are to-day annexa- 
tionists, and that our statement can not 
be controverted with any degree of 
truth.’? The snubbing administered to 
the islanders by the home authorities on 
the reciprocity negotiations has done 
much to develop the latent annexation 
sentiments of the people. We are glad 
to observe that our cotemporary_ is 
publishing Hon. R. J. Walker’s able let- 
ter on annexation. It will do much to 
open the eyes of the islanders to the real 
requirements of the colony. 


The Island is over one hundred miles 
in length, with an average width of thirty 
or thirty-five miles, and contains a popu- 
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lation of 100,000 inhabitants., The soil 
is equal to the best on the continent, and 
every foot of it is available for agricul- 
tural purposes. A railway is nearly 
completed over the entire length of the 
Island, with branches to the towns on 
either side. The coast around the Island 
may be counted as one of the very best 
fishing districts in North America. As 
aState in the Union, with a canal of 
fourteen miles, which would soon be 
made, for the passage of vessels direct 
between Nova Seotia and New Bruns- 
wick, the Island would be put in close 
connection with the American markets, 
when her agricultural and commercial 
prosperity would be established for all 
time to come. 

THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA AND THE 

UNITED STATES. 

This little colony is situated on the 
Red river, beyond the American bound- 
ary, north of the State of Minnesota. 
Exclusive of Indians the population does 
not exceed 14,000. The territory may be 
said to extend from ake Superior to the 
Rocky mountains. Their commerce, as 
seen below, is extremely limited : 

Total imports into the Province of Mani- 

toba for the year ended June 30, 1873. 





From— 
Great Britain...... Bees Ses eee $655,189 
United States......... eeu ‘ 321,658 
AOE DNCE sxesaceescdesesses Bs Sag bagieraces 14,184 
Germany ..... 4,934 
ot 4,207 
OWING s55555 save 1,747 
HOUANG ...c80000 1,054 
Portugal....... Post bcaeteiae case aes se 211 
Spanish West Indies............ 69 
Ontario and Quebec............ 16,919 


MOURN ecee ress cues | AROZD TZ 

Total exports of Dominion products from 

the Province of Manitoba for the year 
ended June 30, 1873. 


To— 
Winited’ States .s..css2 2.502.000 $43,850 
British North American 
PPPONANICES i355 s0:s0sse058s:000503 Riese 41,691 
ita was ies 85,541 


This colony is between the two oceans, 
without easy access to either, excepting 
through the United States. The soil is 


very superior, but the season is short. 





The crops, however, are usually well 
ripened and abundant ; while for cattle 
raising, it is claimed, that the advan- 
tages are very superior. The climate is 
similar to that of Minnesota, and there 
can be no reason to doubt that asa State 
in the American Union, with inter-State 
railways and free access to all the Amer- 
ican markets, Manitoba would soon rival 
in development and prosperity either one 
in the group of Northwestern States. 

The exports to the United States, as 
shown by the tables, are not correct. 
Lhe duties collected at Pembina on goods 
from Manitoba are annually ntarly as 
large in amount as the entire export in- 
dicated in the tables. It is a new col- 
ony, and probably no correct records of 
exports are kept or furnished to the Do- 
minion Government. 

For years past, and down to the pres- 
ent time, avery large amount of furs 
and other goods have been and still are 
smuggled across the lines between Mani- 
toba and Minnesota. The recently in- 
creased duties on both sides has tended 
to increase that demoralizing trade. 
One among the many strong arguments ° 
in favor of the union of the Dominion 
and the States is the immediate annihi- 
lation of this extensive illicit traffic. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Over on the Pacific coast, telescoped 
between the American Territories of 
Washington and Alaska, is the colony of 
British Columbia, with a population of 
not over 15,000 whites and double that 
number of Indians. In area the province 
may be said to extend back to the Rocky 
mountains. The soil and climate are 
very favorable for agricultural purposes. 
The country is well watered by fine 
rivers, and gold, in some sections, has 
been found to be quite abundant. 

The following tables indicate the com- 
merce of the colony: 

Total imports into the Province of British 

— for the year ended June 30, 

O40. 


From— 
Great Britain....... seosiet aaseeeas - $592,845 
United States. ......... 2.00 cee. . 1,099,959 
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Total. ......... ree Jes 


Total exports of Dominion products from 
British Columbia for the year ended June 
30, 1873. 


1,767,068 


To— 

Great Britain....................... $224,924 
United States...............00ssccee 1,405,217 
Sandwich Islands. ............006 33,779 
PZ ONMON oosscases ancsss ces ceessssosss 3,300 
New South Wales............ ... 11,226 
New Zealand. .........6.0ccce veesee 5,688 
Victorfa, Australia. ..... er 11,923 
Cre rere eres 55,700 
Cape of Good Hope............. 3,739 
RAS DUOPISD se c0sa ccsseses Seussse0ccs 2,350 
MERTEN occse gs csabels cs sissies susessseeese 50.473 
ROMNTAED s cvoscaheusas es uvsceregicasiecsess 49,711 

Total produce.............. 1,858,050 
Goods not produce............... 54,057 


NOUR: ccssess'aSacas 1,912,107 


It will be noted that their largest trade 
is with the United States, while that 
with England, seven or eight thousand 
miles distant, is only a fraction over 
half a million dollars in value in imports 
and less than half that amount in ex- 
ports. By the removal of the two tariffs 
now obstructing their commerce with 
the United States the merchants in 
British Columbia would have at their 
own doors valuable markets for all their 
surplus products, and the colony would 
rival in progress and prosperity the 
other portions of the American Union 
on the Pacific slope. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

From British Columbia, in the remote 
West, we return and conclude the enu- 
meration with a brief notice of New- 
foundland, in the extreme east of the 
long range of colonies skirting the 
boundaries of the Republic. New- 


foundland is the only Province remain- 
ing out of the Dominion confederation, 
and though every legitimate means have 
been used to induce the people of that 
colony to unite their fortunes with the 
Dominion they have not yet consented 
to an affiliation. 





The island lies east of the mouth of 


)ithe Gulf of St. Lawrence and in the 


direct path of the Atlantic shipping on 
the northern or summer route between 
Europe and America. The commerce 
of the island consists mainly of the 
products of the seal and cod fisheries, 
the export of which to England and the 
United States is quite large. Agricul- 
ture is a secondary consideration, and 
for their breadstuffs they depend almost 
wholly upon the United States. Under 
absolute free trade in the American 
Union the seal and other fisheries of 
Newfoundland would be largely in- 
creased, and could not fail to add im- 
mensely to the wealth of the people and 
lead to a full development of the other 
resources of the island. There isa strong 
feeling in favor of the measure among 
the mercantile and other intelligent 
classes in the island, but the subject has 
not been so generally discussed by the 
press and the people as in the other 
Provinces more immediately on the bor- 
ders of the American States. 

A CANDID EXPRESSION OF OPINION, 

The figures and facts which we have 
presented will enable the intelligent 
reader to examine this important ques- 
tion of continental unity in its commer- 
cial bearings and judge of its merits; 
and it will be found that the more thor- 
oughly the measure is investigated the 
more will the mind become convinced 
of its advantages to all parties con- 
cerned, as well as of the practicability 
of its accomplishment. As presenting 
the sentiments of the people and some 
of the arguments used in the Provinces 
in favor of consolidation with the States 
we quote the following from the edito- 
rial columns of the Halifax daily Morn- 
ing Chronicle: 

“GETTING AMERICANIZED.”’—‘*Good 
Heavens,” said a gentleman lately, ona 
quasi public occasion, ‘tare all our insti- 
tutions becoming Americanized ?”” The 
question was asked, like the questions 
put to congregations by curates of an 
inquiring turn of mind, with no hope of 
getting an answer; but an answer it 
deserves, and an answer it must and 
will get some day not far distant, when 
a more comprehensive question, per- 
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haps, will be put: “Shall all our institu- | the process of “‘ getting Americanized” 
tions become Americanized ?”? But inj has been going on so long that little re- 
the meantime it is sufficient for us that | mains to be changed. ; } 
an answer to the gentleman’s question; The slow old business habits which 
may be given with ease: ‘‘Our institu-|we inherited from our grandfathers 
tions are, all of them, becoming Ameri- | have been fast dying out under the pres- 
canized.”? Wekwow, of course, that this | sure of competition excited by the pro- 
will be contradicted and that our re-| gress of our neighbors. We owe to the 
marks will be called by our sober co-| United States, mediately and immedi- 
temporary, the Express, in that chaste, | ately, nearly all the “go” and spirit, 
refined style for which it is remarkable, | and public and private enterprise which 
and which makes it an excellent sheet | we possess. We owe to Americans, in 
for little children and ladies, ‘‘a fiendish | great measure, the development of our 
attempt to arouse a diabolical feeling of | mines, and the large sale of our mine- 
unholy disloyalty to the institutions of} rals. We owe to the United States a 
Britain and the crown of our gracious | vast amount of gratitude for providing 
sovereign, Queen Victoria.”? But the) for those who could not obtain them in 
question is, Are we right? There is; Nova Scotia—homes, employment, ad- 
something, we think, extremely foolish | vancement, comparative happiness, and 
in the affectation of horror at the idea | position and prosperity. There is hardly 
of being ‘‘ Americanized.”? The process | a family from one end of the Province 
has been going on these thirty years, | to the other but has some member of it 
and still goes on with an increasing and |}in the United States. Throughout all 
amazing rapidity. While free trade} that bloody war the rapid pulse-beats of 
with the United States made us com-| the nation were felt in every village in 
paratively prosperous, and our loyalty | Nova Scotia; and here, as there, the 
was required to be proved by no sacri-| hearts of many people were heavy with 
fices, we allowed the change in out ways | anxiety before and after each battle. 
to go on, in the certainty of being able} It is not possible for our people to dis- 
to counteract any tendency to Ameri-|likea country that their sons have fought 
canization by the great influence of a/and bled for. Our very laws partake of 
“marching out,’ or the overwhelming | the character of American legislation ; 
argument of a ‘‘field‘day,”’ culminating | our legal and medical students obtain in 
ina sham fight, in which every known | America the benefits of a first-class edu- 
rule of warfare would be violated with a | cation in their professions. This fear of 
happy impunity. But when our loyalty | becoming Americanized is ignoble. One 
and our interests clash, and the people} of our cotemporaries not long ago said 
begin to seek their interests, a few ery | that one of the dire results of annexa- 
out, “*Good heavens, are we becoming | tion would be that our habits would be 
Americanized?” In order to under-| Americanized, and ‘‘ Yankee” mer- 
stand the horror of such people it is | chants would come down here and push 
necessary to understand what is the|our native merchants faster than they 
meaning of being ‘‘Americanized.”’ Does | desired to go; as if that were not the 
it mean plenty of drinking saloons, and | very thing we need; more enterprise, 
hotels, and theaters, and churches, fe- | more capital, more ‘‘go.’”? Even if we 
male doctors, lawyers without wigs, | were not one day, in all human proba- 
Fourth of July celebrations, Fenian pro- | bility, to become American as a State, 
cessions, and Sorosis? Or does it mean | it will be a good. thing for us when our. 
enterprise and capital, pluck and spirit, | institutions become thoroughly ‘*A meri- 
immigration, the development of mines | canized.’?’ American institutions have 
and sale of minerals, free trade with | drawn together in one mighty mass the 
forty millions, a share of the resources | best blood and bravest spirits of all na- 
of an illimitable land for educational | tions ; have educated the people beyond 
purposes, a share of the benefits of a Pa-|the average of the most enlightened 
cific railway, and immunity from the | countries in the world; have built up 
quarrels of England? According as | cities in solitudes, and made the wilder- 
“getting Americanized’ means either | ness to blossom as the rose; have laid 
or any of these things the public will | the deserts with iron rails to carry the 
judge of it, and condemn or encourage | goods of the east through the ports of 
the process, America; have enabled the nation to 
The public alone can deal with the | support a vast war on a vast scale, and 
question now. It is fairly before them ;| carry it toa triumphant conclusion, and 
and no exortations from quasi loyal pa- | have enabled it to cement itself closer 
pers—no pitiable fear of change—will | than ever. It is impossible for our peo- 
have much effect on the decision, which | ple not to admire the people who con- 
will be given on the merits. Indeed, !quered and the people who were con- 
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quered too, at Vicksburg and Gettys-|of expensive customs establishments 
burg, “yr whe ar a with such along three thousand miles of boundary 
magical facility the wreck of war. lines; the total annihilation of an ex- 
OTHER BENEFITS THAT wee RESULT | tensive system of smuggling across the 
FROM THE UNION. boundary ; and the guarantee of per- 
Aside from the great commercial ad-| petual peace and permgnent prosperity 
vantages of a union that would give us| throughout the continent. 
all an absolutely free continental com-; Yet, manera these neon Poet ve 
merce, and make Halifax and Montreal | unanswerable arguments in favor of this 
successful rivals of New York and Chi- noble achievement, there are still to be 
cago, there are other motives prompting found those who from self-interest or 
statesmen on either side of the boundary | More questionable motives are advanc- 
to advocate a removal of the barriers that | ie ange cog ar to “0 . ee It 
now separate the English-speaking com- | pate ar be boat “iy na a future 
munities in America. A review of these | ee eee de wou ‘which a, cae 
in detail ween, ena, agen he tion is based, and meet the opponents 
present article beyond its prescribed | 5 the movement by an impartial pre- 


x ag reine ont exer stclemaaineest teeta: of | sentation of the facts in the case. In 


closer social relations and ig: agneea meantime, as a prominent member 
peace with England; economy in our) o¢ the United States Senate has called 
National Government machinery, by re-' ypon the Secretary of the Treasury for 
ducing the two establishments to one, |g full report of the commerce between 
with a uniform system of laws fur the |¢he Dominion and the United States, we 
entire continent ; the removal of all bor- would suggest that on receiving that re- 
der forts and military establishments for port the question may be taken up in 
hostile purposes ; the reduction of taxes Congress and fully investigated with a 
by the economy secured in the removal ; view to practical results. 
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Senator Ramsey, chairmanoftheCom-| The company is then required to put 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, | in all the necessary machinery, batteries, 
in the United States Senate, has intro-| furniture, and operatives, and to con- 
duced a bill to provide for the transmis- | struct or purchase the wires or telegraph 
sion of messages by telegraph, which, | lines, so as to own and control them, 
‘though not all we desire, appears to be | connecting all such offices ; and further, 
in the line of progress. to transmit all messages to the place of 

The bill authorizes the Postmaster destination. 

-General to establish a telegraph office in| The compensation of the company is 
‘each post office on a telegraph circuit, | to be all the receipts for dispatches and 
and in each post office within ten miles | sale of telegraph stamps, less five cents 
of any circuit where the salary of the | on each message, which is to be retained 
postmaster is $500 and upward, and the| by the Government as compensation for 
company to establish offices at any other | the office room, the printing and sale of 
points; all of which means that the| stamps, and the delivery of the mes- 
‘Government shall, in all its post offices; sages to the persons addressed, if the 
so situated, provide the necessary room | office be a letter-carrier office; if the 
or rooms, without charge, for the ac-/ office be not a_ letter-carrier office 
commodation of a telegraph office suited | then the postmaster must deliver the 
to the business of the locality, and that | message or cause it to be delivered to 
the company may, at its own cost, estab-| any address within half a mile of his 
lish such offices at any other place. Office. 
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The rates of compensation to be; Telegrams to be privileged communi- 


charged for the whole service are: | cations in law to the same extent that 
For 25 words— letters are, and protected as to secrecy 
Under 100 miles.........0. sssoee « sersseees $0 25 and against violation or disclosure by 
Over 100 and under 200 miles......... 35 | like rules and regulations. 
Over 200 and under 500 miles......... 55| Telegraph lines operated under the 
Over 500 and under 750 miles......... go | act to be post routes, and all the pro- 
| visions of law for the protection of the 
Over 750 and under 1,000 miles......81 00 | latter made applicable to the former. 
Any distance over 1,000 miles........ 1 25 | The lines and property of the company 
Sent at night, under 1,000 miies...... 30) are practically exempted from taxation 
Sent at night, over 1,000 miles........ 60 | by a provision which authorizes the 


All wordsto be counted, and for every | Postmaster General to increase the 
five additional words, or less, one-fifth | charge On messages in any State or lo- 
additional to be charged. | cality which shall tax the lines to such 

These rates cover the cost of delivery | extent as to refund the amount of tax. 
within half a mile of the office and| The other provisions of the bill create 
within the letter-carrier delivery, and | the corporation, with the usual powers 
transmission by mail to any office where | and obligations, and the whole is subject 
there is no postal telegraph. | to alteration, amendment, or repeal by 


PRESS DISPATCHES. | Congress. 

Special, 100 words 250 miles, not exceed- | The charges provided for in the bill, 
ing 75 cents by night, $1 by day ;, and if | as compared with those of the Western 
dropped at one or more offices 50 cents | Union Telegraph Company, are as fol- 
by night and 75 cents by day. Where | lows, as near as can be computed from 

data at hand: 
































the same dispatch is delivered to two or ' 
more papers at the same office, to be as ¥ e | 
charged as special, and 10 cents addi- ecteeees | 
tional charged on each 100 words for ‘aononp | a & 
. . ° . . - . oo G 
manifolding—including prompt delivery | “°* 3° *%°°*°4| Be > s 
2 a o <a 
at the newspaper office. As 
The rates to press associations not to . 
exceed those now paid by the Asso- Sa &€@ ae &@ BAB 
ciated or American Press for similar -£avda0g Zz & 
Stal Y438aI9, B4sOd 
service. A postage of five cents to be) %21L I sai me ae dee ah a 
paid on each press dispatch. & 3 iz ae 
All dispatches on Government busi- - = 
ness to be paid for at such rates as may AR8R8 SB 888 8 
be determined by the Postmaster Gen- ‘hurduoyg | % B o 
ae ‘ qdeis90lpog 
eral, and to have priority over the wires | uoug usajsam i a cae: 
when so desired by the sender. | alan eS ee: 
The Postmaster General to contract — 5 
with the company for the transmission ree as 
of all telegrams at not exceeding the be- ¢saaé 
fore-mentioned rates. Such contract to ;eaE 32 : 
be terminable at the option of Congress. >8S8ee88: 
. N 7 _ . 
The Postmaster General to supply Ci eee ee > 
t d st d pi f the re- >S¢gesg : 
stamps and stamped paper 0 e re cee. a 
. aia = &° &® 6 6g 8s 8 
quired denominations, to be sold as Etec esee Ss 
postage stamps are sold, and proceeds s 3 aad s 
ban i=) 
of sale to be accounted for monthly. "8323: 
: o mS 
The Postmaster General to establish a See2 ft 3% 
Dp Oo Oo 6-6 © 6 








postal telegraph money order system. 
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* 2 = | which may be terminated at the option 









































The average rate per message as | Eighth. It will tend, if properly 
near as can be computed from | guarded, to cheapen press dispatches, 


present data is about. ........ 0004 $0 60 and will afford relief against the monop- 
As prescribed by Postal Telegraph joly of the Associated Press, which is 
49 | Strongly in the interest of and is con- 
‘trolled by a few of the metropolitan jour- 
Average per cent. of reduction....  33t/nals to the detriment of the country 
We have said that this bill appears to|press. To this end the bill should be 
be in the line of progress. This is) made explicit. 
shown: That other advantages will accrue to 
First. In the general reduction of | the public by the passage of the proposed 
charges averaging 33} per cent., as will! measure in a somewhat modified form 
be seen in the above tables. we have no reason to doubt ; and we will 
Second. In the connection of the tele- | now suggest some of the modifications 
graph business with the post offices, | Which may. be made with advantage to 


thereby securing its location, in almest | te public, and, as we believe, without 
detriment to the enterprise : 


inste s, at points which will best A ; 
ate vublic and savin ‘in| First. By the bill, as will be seen on 
P ee ee |reference to the rates above given, three 
nearly all cases the rent charge for office | dleaniha- ax cokes uuibes Gib-Gllen ane 46 
ee and baby, t one Seas extent, tablished ; whereas, we think, there 
cheapening its cost. should be but two, and these should be 
Third. In making use of the postal | not less than 250 miles. 
machinery as the local office and the let- Again, we think the 750-mile rate 
ter-carrier system for the delivery of! should be stricken out, leaving one rate 
dispatches. ate ’ ‘for all distances over 500 and under 
Fourth. In bringing the business un-|1,000 miles, and one rate only above 
der the control of the law-making power, | 1,000 miles. 
through the agency of a Government, Second. There can be no good reason 


contract, the same as are the mails, | for a special charge of five cents postage 








43838 
~eetuiip ze: of Congress, and in subjecting the or- 
-0r Jo "uaa deg [~ a 3 Sey ganic law of the company to the action 
z s = « @ © lof the legislative department through 
l x6 'its reserved authority to alter, amend, 
“2 24 8 8 g g |orrepeal the same. 
= itn Te Fifth. In the protection of Messages 
ad ydeiSajay, [eysog |by the same laws and penalties which 
Ss » 2 8 3 8 & | secure the inviolability of letters. 
fr A & oe oe Sixth. In providing compensation to 
S 3 egres | the Government for the portion of the 
sng solani 3 Aa | work it is required to perform, which is 
S | aowg usaysaqy, | SSS beelieved to be more than the additional 
= | » S$ 8 8 S &S | expense to be incurred. 
> | As 7 7 ™ ™ | Seventh. In the competition, which 
5 : : | must effect a still further reduction in 
ns | : charges, unless the proposed and the ex- 
& | ee ke | isting companies shall combine to main-' 
cS | Bo ei ae : tain charges at the maximum rates es- 
cae | : i i 4 : | tablished by the bill, in which case, the 
| : 2 $ 8 : | whole subject of charges would still be 
| % £2 2 5S g | under the control of Congress through 
| 2 2 = [its power to alter or amend the organic 
5 5 % % 4 _ jawof the company. 
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on each press dispatch when all others | sociated Press simply impossible, nor to 
are delivered without charge beyond the confer power upon Congress to inter- 
rate for transmission. |vene should it by possibility be revived. 

Third. If there is room to doubt as to Regarding the measure as very im- 
the liberality of the provision as to press | portant, and as affording an opportunity 
dispatches it should be removed by pro-)| to accomplish great good, we submit the 
per amendment, and the enactment | foregoing suggestions and synopsis of 
should not fail to make such a monopoly | the bill to our exchanges that we may 
of intelligence as is now held by the As- | gather their views on the subject. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF THE TREASURY DEPRATMENT. 


The fierce struggle for party ascend- | invasion of four hundred thousand peo- 
ency incident to republican institutions, ‘ple, who abandon the homes of their 
and the all-absorbing contest for per- | childhood—the fatherland—with all its 
sonal advancement which characterizes | precious traditions and memories, to se- 
the present era, have withdrawn public | cure, if not for themselves, at least for 


attention from the magnitude of the in- 
terests confided to the Federal Govern- 


| their children, better conditions of physi- 
| eal and spiritual existence in the New 


ment. Unless the mind has been en-| World. 


larged by travel in both hemispheres, 


It would seem reasonable that the gov- 


and has had a chance to compare by| ernment of a population of forty mil- 


actual contact the relative dimensions 
of. the United States of America with 
those of France, England, Germany, and 
other European countries, it is difficult 


to realize the enormous expanse of our | 


territory. 

Excepting Russia, which has many of 
the characteristics of an Asiatic power, 
in which continent two-thirds of its ter- 
ritory is situate, the territorial area of 
Europe is less by several hundred thou- 
sand square miles than that of the 
United States, and the advantages of 
mildness of climate, extent of arable 
territory, fertility of soil, and mining re- 
sources are all largely in favor of our 
own country. 

The annual expenses of these govern- 
ments, including a thousand million of 
dollars spent for military and naval pur- 
poses, is no less than eighteen hundred 
million dollars. It is true there are five 
times as many people upon whose toil 
these taxes are levied, but, owing to the 
density of population and the absence of 
agricultural and other machinery in 
many parts of Europe, the net product- 
iveness per head is scarcely more thanone 
half of thatof our people. Itis for these 
reasons that we witness the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of the friendly annual 














| lions, scattered over a territory as ex- 


tensive as that which contains upward 
of two hundred millions should cost 
more to each individual, but this is not 
the case, for the wastefulness of royalty 
and the international jealousies and 
hatreds fostered by monarchs and courts 
entail an expense several times as great, 
the bulk of which is devoted to the 
maintenance of two millions of men in 
the prime of life in enforced idleness. 
These enormous standing armies are, 
moreover, fully as necessary to crush 
liberty at home as for external protec- 
tion. If pensions, the interest on the 
public debt, and other expenditures 
caused by the late rebellion are deducted 
from last year’s budget, and also the 
amounts invested in public buildings 
and river and harbor improvements, the 
public records will show that less than 
one hundred millions were expended for 
ordinary purposes of government. 

In fulfilling the mission of THE RE- 
PUBLIC to diffuse accurate political in- 
formation among the people, we expect 
to discuss and to explain the functions 
of every Department and Bureau of the 
Federal Government, so that the people 
may realize the magnitude of the ma- 
chinery essential to the government of a 
highly-civilized nation. 
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By far the most important Depart- 
ment in times of peace is the Treasury 
Department, and as its administration 
has been made the subject of adverse 
comments, and the taxpayers have a 
special interest in its operations, we be- 
gin our review of the functicns of the 
Federal Government with the exposition 
of the Treasury Department. 


THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 

The official staff of the Secretary of the 
Treasury consists of two Assistant Sec- 
retaries, the Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
ment, and the chiefs of the several divi- 
sions of the office proper. The term Sec- 
retary’s ‘‘office proper” is used to distin- 
guish it as an official organization from 
the various bureaus connected with the 
Department, which have separate legal 
organizations, and whose duties are spe- 
cially defined by law. 

The official business of the Secretary’s 
office is so extensive, for in addition to 
its original jurisdiction it is a court of 
uppeal from all other bureaus, that the 
Secretary is obliged to avail himself of 
organized divisions, each having a spe- 
cial branch of the Secretary’s duties in 
charge, and each division preparing let- 
ters for the Secretary’s signature upon 
the particular subject which has been 
intrusted to its care. 

DIVISION OF APPOINTMENTS. 


Beginning, for the sake of convenience, 
with the Appointment Division, we find 
that the Treasury Register bears the 
names of upward of ten thousandemploy- 
ees uponitsrolls. Allappointments and 
dismissals emanate from this division. 
It is true that the major portion of the 
employees, such as light-house keepers, 
guagers, &., receive only fees or a per 
diem allowance, which falls short of six 
hundred dollars per year; but all these 
appointments, from the highest to the 
lowest, are registered and the changes 
duly entered, so that the officials and 
employees that are scattered over the 
entire territory of the United States can 
be keptin a proper state of accountabil- 
ity. Asthere are upward of two thou- 
sand clerks employed within the Depart- 








ment proper, their leaves of absence as 
well as the daily register of their time 
and the accounts of work performed per 
month are recorded and reviewed. No 
one can receive a leave of absence from 
the head of a bureau exceeding one day 
without a formal application in writing 
to the Secretary’s office ; and the leave 
is either granted or withheld by the Ap- 
pointment Division, whose chief is held 
responsible by the Secretary for an accu- 
rate discharge of his duties. Twelve 
clerks are engaged in these duties, and 
considering the magnitude of the work 
and the scrutiny necessary in cases of 
removal or appointment, the force en- 
gaged is very small and scarcely ade- 
quate. 
DIVISION OF WARRANTS. 

This division keeps the grand public 
ledgers. It is probably the most extensive 
bookkeeping establishment in the world, 
for even the transactions of the Bank of 
England dwindle in comparison to those 
of the United States. Under the law not 
a dollar can be drawn from the Treasury 
without a warrant being issued therefor, 
and it sometimes happens that in the 
settlement of balances warrants for a 
few cents onlyare drawn. But whether 
the warrant is for one cent or for a mil- 
lion dollars, the operations of recording 
the same and of checking it in the va- 
rious bureaus is precisely the same. 
This division also prepares, as it alone 
can, the Book of Estimates and the 
monthly devt statements. It compiles 
the annual digest: of appropriations for 
the guidance of the other Departments, 
and presents to the Secretary a daily 
statement of the cash receipts and ex- 
penditures. It employs seventeen clerks 
who are generally overworked, and are 
frequently obliged to work extra hours, 
which extend late into the night. 
DIVISION OF THE INDEPENDENT TREAS- 

URY. 

The business of this division is pe- 
culiar, and can not readily be explained. 
Suffice it to say that one of its main 
functions is to keep the books of mon- 
eys received, which are credited to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and have not 
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yet been placed in charge of the Treas- 
urer by a covering warrant. When, for 
instance, forfeited goods are sold at auc- 
tion the money is credited to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury until the charges 
incident to the sale, such as commission 
and storage, are deducted, so that the 
net amount may be covered into the 
Treasury. This course is necessary be- 
cause no money can be drawn from the 
Treasury, after it has once been placed 
there, without a special appropriation 
from Congress. This division also su- 
pervises the accounts of disbursing offli- 
cers with the assistant treasurers and 
national depositories, and takes cog- 
nizance of the prompt and regular de- 
posits of collectors. Seventeen clerks 
are employed. 
DIVISION OF CUSTOMS. 

All the numerous decisions relating 
to the appraisement of goods and to 
the assessment and collection of duties, 
to the rates of the tariff and to 
collectors’ fees, are considered by this 
division, which, considering the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved and 
the many delicateand difficult questions 
arising under the customs laws, is one of 
the most important under the Govern- 
ment. Fifteen clerks are employed. 

DIVISION OF REVENUE MARINE. 

For the prevention of smuggling and as 
a harbor police, so that the collectors may 
have the physical force necessary to carry 
out the customs laws, the Treasury De- 
partment has under its charge some 
thirty revenue cutters. A number of 
these cutters are propelled by steam, reg- 
ister some eight hundred tons, and carry 
several guns, The number of commis- 
sioned officers employed is 34 captains, 36 
first lieutenants, 34 second lieutenants, 
and 32 third lieutenants ; 22 chief engi- 
neers and 40 assistant engineers. 

The entire responsibility for the proper 
care of this large fleet, and its provision- 
ing and repairs, rest with this division. 
It employs ten clerks. The life-saving 


stations on the coast are also superin- 
tended by this division, which is in 
charge of a physician, and employs four 
clerks. 





DIVISION OF NAVIGATION. 

All questions arising from the collec- 
tion of tonnage dues, the licensing and 
enrolling of vessels, the discharge of 
cargoes, and all points relating to the 
construction of the navigation laws are 
referred to this division. A revised book 
of customs regulations, a work of great 
importance, has also recently been com- 
piled. Its duties, which are almost en- 
tirely of a lezal nature, require a high 
grade of learning and ability. It em- 
ploys seven clerks. 

DIVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The duties of this division are sug- 
gested by its name. It is the court of 
appeal from the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. Its functions are most import- 
ant—all questions relating to the distri- 
bution of moieties arising out of either 
customs or internal revenue laws are 
settled by it. It decides upon the abate- 
ment of taxes and allowances to collect- 
ors, and in fact prepares all questions of 
appeal from the decision of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for. the 
consideration of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It employs nine clerks. 
DIVISION OF STATIONERY AND PRINT- 

ING. 

This division contracts for the station- 
ery for the Treasury Department and 
issues the same upon the requisition of 
heads of bureaus and divisions. Up to 
1870 the various custom-houses hired 
the printing of their own blanks, and 
this system was found not only wasteful 
and expensive, but it also interfered 
with the unity, harmony, and accuracy 
of returns. All blanks used in the cus- 
tom-houses of the United States are 
printed in the Government Printing 
House and transmitted by mail or ex- 
press upon requisition. The division is 
also charged with giving out the adver- 
tisements and other miscellaneous duty. 
It employs eight clerks and seven labor- 
ers to handle this vast quantity of sta- 
tionery and printed matter. , 
DIVISION OF CAPTURED AND ABAN- 

DONED PROPERTY. 

This division has charge of the claims, 

almost innumerable, preferred by South- 
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ern claimants for a return of property 
alleged to have been improperly seized 
during the war. Some $17,000,000 were 
placed in the Treasury during Secretary 
McCulloch’s term of office, but it is 
very questionable whether any of this 
money will permanently remain, for ei- 
ther through the Department or through 
the Court of Claims or through Congress 
itself these claims are being worried 
through. Congress ought long ago have 
put and end to these importunate claims 
by a statute of limitation. 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL AGENTS. 

This division has charge of the spe- 
cial agents in the custom service. There 
are fifty-two of these special agents em- 
ployed, at a compensation ranging from 
$5 to $10 per day, to ferret out frauds 
against the customs revenue, and to 
watch and superintend officers of cus- 
toms. This division employs four clerks. 

DIVISION OF MARINE HOSPITAL. 

The marine hospitals of the United 
States are self-supporting. The law 
provides that the captains shall pay into 
the Treasury forty cents per month to 
be deducted from the wages of each sea- 
man employed. If any seaman is sick 
he has the right of admittance and of 
support, and of medical treatment, free 
of charge. 

DIVISION OF LOANS. 

The Division of Loans is charged with 
the bookkeeping of the loans issued and 
canceled, and of all matters pertaining 
thereto. It is also charged with the 
counting of all the bonds and notes 
issued, and of the mutilated currency 
returned, before destruction. This is a 
very large and important division, and 
upon its correctness depends to some 
extent the credit of the United States. 
It employs thirty-eight clerks and about 
fifty female clerks as counters of money. 

DIVISION OF MAILS. 

Inasmuch as there are received daily 
several thousand letters and inclosures, 
which have to be carefully indorsed and 
referred to the proper division, and the 
receipt of which is to be recorded and 
the reference charged upon the books, 
.this division is one of vast labor and re- 


’ 








sponsibility. It may readily be seen that 
if these letters and documents were not 
accurately charged and correetly deliv- 
ered great confusion would ensue, for’ 
when at any time a letter or document 
were needed no particular division could 
be held responsible and the document 
would be virtually lost, and days might 
be wasted in fruitless search. To pre- 
vent confusion and to fasten the respon- 
sibility every letter or document re- 
ceived is both charged upon the book in 
the mail-room and also recorded by the 
division which has received it. Ten 
clerks.are employed. 

DIVISION OF RECORDS AND FILES, 

No one who has not visited the vast 
rooms of the Department in person, and 
seen with his own eyes. the numerous 
accumulations of files, can have an ad- 
equate idea of their magnitude. They 
are estimated to comprise several hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet, and if prop- 
erly placed in cases seven feet high 
would be nearly a mile in length. 

So rapidly are these files accumulating 
that it is proposed to erect a building 
solely for that purpose. Every year the 
letters received are bound in volumes 
aud properly indexed, and all letters 
sent by the Secretary of the Treasury 
are recorded in that division, the labor 
being performed exclusively by lady 
copyists. The division employs seven 
male clerks, three female clerks, and 
twenty-live copyists. 

MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES. 

So well and thoroughly is the Depart- 
ment organized that only fifteen clerks 
are employed upon floating or miscella- 
neous duties ; all others are attached to 
divisions. Among the fifteen are the 
phonographers of the Secretary and As- 
sistant Secretaries and the clerks at- 
tached to the Civil Service Examining 
Commission. 

BUREAU OF STEAMBOAT INSPECTION. 

In addition to these divisions, there 
are several bureaus, a part of the Secre- 
tary’s office, and among these is the Bu- 
reau of the Supervising Inspector Gen- 
eral of Steamboats. The duties of this 
bureau, which the law places under the 
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immediate direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, are the supervision of the 
local boards of steamboat inspectors. 
The bureau, with the approval of the 
Secretary, is authorized to make and en- 
force all needful rules relating to the 
licensing of pilots and engineers and the 
inspection of boilers. Its jurisdiction 
extends to every steamboat carrying pas- 
sengers upon the ocean, lakes, or navi- 
gable rivers of the United States. 
BUREAU OF THE MINT. 

This bureau has charge of the mint 
and assay offices of the United States. 
The principal mint is at Philadelphia, 
and there are branch mints at San Fran- 
cisco, Carson City, Nevada, and Denver, 
Colorado, and a number of assay offices. 
These mints and all matters appertain- 
ing thereto are superintended by a Direc- 
tor and three clerks. 

BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 

This bureau has charge of gathering 
statistics relative to commerce and navi- 
gation, the registry of vessels, the emi- 
gration returns, the imports and exports, 
the withdrawal of goods from ware- 
houses, and all other statistical matters 
relating to commerce and finance. The 
bureau requires great technical skill and 
involves a large amount of work. Fifty- 
eight clerks and five copyists are at- 
tached thereto, 

BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 
ING. 

This bureau engraves and prints either 
in whole or in part all tie internal reve- 
nue stamps and United States bonds, 
natioual bank currency, greenbacks, and 
fractional currency. It is now one of 
the largest plate-priuting establishments 
in the world, and employs several hun- 
dred people, mostly women. The amount 
of money expended per annum for tliis 
purpose, including paper and ink as well 
as labor, reaches upward of a million 
dollars, and its expenses are not charged 
to the Department, but to the loan. 

For some eight years this bureau has 
been in charge of the present chief, and 
though the books and records have been 
repeatedly and periodically examined by 
experts as well as by committees ap- 
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pointed by Congress, not a single dollar 
nor asheet of paper remains unaccounted 
for. Considering the fact that these vast 
sums of money, reaching thousands of 
millions of dollars, are finished up and 
made ready for use by this bureau, the 
organization and care requisite to secure 
the United States from any loss consti- 
tute a conspicuous testimony,not merely 
to the integrity of its chief and assist- 
ants, but to their indefatigable industry 
and power of organization. 
THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF, THE TREAS- 
URY BUILDING. 

The Superintendent has charge over 
the eugines and heating apparatus, the 
water supply and waste pipes, the furni- 
ture and its repairs, the cleaning and 
keeping in order of *the rooms, and the 
police watchmen. It isa most responsi- 
ble position. The Treasury building 
alone, without its outlying branches, 
covers an area of floor, in its four stories, 
of upward of four acres ; and there are 
upward of half an acre of paved corri- 
dors and eighteen wide stone stairways 
of twenty-seven steps each. It has be- 
tween four and five hundred windows of 
extra large size, and nearly as many 
doors. This building is occupied every 
day by sume two thousand employees. 
Its corridors are regular thorough- 
fares for the public, and its situation 
being close to the main thoroughfares, 
clouds of dust fly through the corridors 
and into the rooms. 

As there are during business hours 
inillions of dollars’ worth of bonds and 
greenbacks exposed in the various rooms, 
in which ladies are almost exclusively 
employed, it is necessary that two watch- 
men should be stationed at each of the 
six principal doors, and that two or three 
policemen should protect the employees. 
Quite recently a robbery of twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of drafts in the In- 
ternal Revenue (which have since been 
recovered) by a former employee shows 
the necessity of the utmost care. The 
Superintendent employs but few clerks, 
four or five, but a large force of laborers. 
There are, for instance, eight firemen, 
fifty-seven watchmen, thirty laborers, 
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and eighty scrub-women. Prudence re- 
quires that a sufficient number of watch- 
men should be kept within the building 
during the night, at least two on each 
floor, so that in case of fire in one of the 
rooms, or in case a robbery were at- 
tempted, sufficient force would be on 
hand to frustrate the design. Although 
the building is very strong, and would 
resist an attack from without, there 
would be no difficulty in a number of 
men gaining admission during office 
hours, when it is open to all, and secret- 
ing themselves in closets and other un- 
frequented parts of the building. For it 
is not money alone which is of value, 
the records of a case may be fully as 
valuable as the bonds locked up in the 
vaults, 

As to the scrub-women, these receive 
fifteen dollars per month, and come to 
the building every evening at 4 o’clock 
to work till 7, or until their work is fin- 
ished. All these hundreds of rooms 
have to be swept, the furniture dusted, 
the windows and doors periodically 
cleaned, and the corridors swept and 
scrubbed every day. 

The keeping of a vast building like 
this in reasonably good order, when it 
is occupied by so many people who have 
no particular interest in its cleanliness, 
requires great care.and hard work. 
There are no persons employed under 
the Government who earn their pittance 
more faithfully than these serub-women. 
Many if not quite all of them are wid- 
ows of soldiers or of former employees 
of the Department, who wash, scrub, or 
sew for private parties during a portion 
of the day, and who are compelled to 
rely upon these fifteen dollars for their 
main support. 

BUREAU OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD. 

The Light-House establishment has 
rapidly increased since the war. Its an- 
nual cost is upward of two millions of 
dollars. Our sea coast and lake coast is 


of so enormous extent that although we 
have several thousand light-houses the 
demand is still for more. 

The Light-House establishment takes 
charge of buoys, gives the navigator no- 





tice of all changes in the lights through- 
out the world, and takes care of all aids 
to navigation. 

The compensation of light-house keep- 
ers ranges from one thousand dollars up- 
on the Pacific coast, to four hundred and 
eighty dollars on the Atlantic coast. 
We have every reason to believe that it 
is most economically and faithfully con- 
ducted, and that though the expense is 
vast, yet no considerable sum is wasted, 
BUREAU OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 

This office originated in the appoint- 
ment of a, Supervising Architect for 
the Treasury building when the ad- 
dition of the south wing was begun. 
Until the present architect took charge 
all public buildings under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Treasury Department were 
erected under the supervision of a board 
of commissioners residing in the cities 
where the buildings were erected. A 
more wasteful and extravagant way 
could scarcely be devised. 

The commissioners were generally se- 
lected on account of their great stand- 
ing and wealth, and served without com- 
pensation. In these circumstances they 
devoted but little time or attention to 
he work, and if they did, were perfectly 
unqualified to judge of the merits of the 
suggestions made by the architect or 
builder, so that the buildings erected 
under this system were architectural 
abortions. Though their cost was large 
enough to insure first class construction 
they were built in the most flimsy man- 
ner. When the present Supervising Ar- 
chitect was appointed the roofs of many 
of these public buildings,which had been 
constructed of corrugated iron, leaked 
so badly that a number of the rooms 
were uninhabitable. The business of the 
office is enormous; it is charged with 
the care of upward of two hundred pub- 
lic buildings, of which thirty and more 
are now in the course of erection. 

The Supervising Architect is sometimes 
criticized for planning his buildings 
upon an extravagant scale, but there is 
no man living who can obtain the appro- 
priations necessary to construct a build- 
ing large enough to-day that will be ad- 
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equate for the business of the Govern- 
ment in our principal cities fifty years 
hence. 

The structures at New York, Boston, 
and Chicago, as well as the new State, 
War, and Navy Department buildings 
in Washington, are monumental edifices 
of which our generation may well be 


‘proud, and the money invested in them 


is well applied and will yield as large re- 
turns as the investments of private capi- 
tal in the construction of business 
blocks. 

METHODS OF TRANSACTING BUSINESS, 

Having sketched in the most general 
terms the duties of the divisions 
and bureaus of the Secretary’s office, 
for the above enumerated bureaus and 
divisions are parts thereof, a brief ex- 
planation of the methods of transacting 
official business may be both useful and 
interesting. The distinction between a 
division and bureau in the Secretary’s 
office is more technical than real, and 
the methods of transacting business are 
very similar. The head of a bureau can 
make decisions in his own name, while 
achief of division has no legal status, 
and sends his work out through the Sec- 
retary or the head of a bureau. 

A.B. addresses a letter to the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, asking that thedrawback 
on refined sugar shall be increased. He 
explains that it takes more raw sugar to 
produce a pound of refined than the De- 
partmentallows. This letter is received 
and opened in the mail room ; it is,there 
registered and a synopsis indorsed upon 
its back, and charged to the proper divi- 
sion. The messenger of the division, in 
the course of the day, conveys it to the 
division, where it is also registered ; it 
is then referred by the head of the divi- 
sion to the subordinate clerk having 
that class of duties in charge. It 
being a matter of some importance, 
(the allowance, though small in the pres- 
ent case, may amount during the year to 
half a million of dollars,) a copy of said 
letter is referred to the collectors of cus- 
toms of the principal ports—New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston— 
and the special agents in some of these 





ports are also instructed to make inqui- 
ries. In the course of afew weeks replies 
are received from these parties, which 
also find their way to the division in 
the same manner ds the original letter. 
The clerk in charge makes a digest of 
these recommendations, and it is possi- 
ble that further testimony may be need- 
ed. Finally, however, a letter is prepared, 
either affirming or denying the request, 
which is read and considered by the 
chief of the division, who places his 
initials on one corner of the letter. The 
letter is then carried to the room of one 
of the Assistant Secretaries, (some divi- 
sions reporting to one and some to the 
other,) who is expected to read it, and 
whose attention in cases of importance 
may be specially called. If the Assist- 
ant Secretary approves he places his in- 
itial also upon the margin, and the let- 
ter is laid before the Secretary with 
hundreds of others, and he signs it as a 
matter of form, without being aware of 
the contents. All attempts on the 
part of the Secretary (and new incum- 
bents are apt to try it) to master by 
himself the contents of the correspond- 
ence relating to so vast a variety of sub- 
jects have resulted in failure. It is only 
in cases where new principles are in- 
volved, and under peculiar circum- 
stances, that the Secretary’s personal 
attention is invoked. 

Should there be any doubt concerning 
the power or jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment to grant relief the letter is referred 
to the Attorney General, who refers it to 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, whose 
clerks examine the case in the same 
manner as those in the Secretary’s office, 
and send a response through the usual 
official channels. 


THE DEPARTMENT AT LARGE. 


If we were to enumerate the business 
of all the bureaus, and describe the du- 
ties of their divisions separately, and 
give in detail the amount of money 
transactions involved, a volume of seve- 
ral hundred pages would be required. 
We shall therefore pass by the details of 
the operations of each bureau, and pre- 
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sent only a synopsis of its aggregate 
duties. 
BUREAU OF FIRST AUDITOR. 

This bureau receives all accounts for 
money received and disbursed on ac- 
count of customs, the Light-house Board, 
and the revenue cutter, marine hospital, 
and steamboat inspection service. It 
also settles every account of civil expend- 
itures, such as the pay-rolls of members 
of Congress, the employees of both 
houses, and the civil employees of the 
executive branches of the Government. 
It also audits theaccounts arising from 
the loans—their purchase or conver- 
sion. Thesesettlements cover annually 
several hundred millions of dollars. It 
is divided into the division of Customs, 
the Public Debt, Warehouses and Mints. 
and Records. It employs seventy-seven 
clerks—a very small number considering 
the magnitude of the interests involved. 

BUREAU OF SECOND AUDITOR. 

This bureau is one of the largest under 
the Government, but as its work, arising 
out of the war, is being completed, a 
reduction can, ina few years, be effected. 
Fifty clerks are, for instance, engaged 
in reviewing the records to discover how 
much pay was due deserters of thearmy, 
which moneys, under the law, are ap- 
plied to the support of soldiers’ homes. 
This is a most useless work, costing 
some seventy thousand dollars per year, 
enough to support one of the homes. 
Let Congress make annual appropria- 
tions and pay no attention to the 
amounts that may or may not be due to 
deserters, since it does not intend to pay 
them at any time. The amounts nomi- 
nally due amount to millions, which 
will not be needed for many years to 
come. 

The bounty laws which have been so 
frequently changed by Congress, and 
which have revived all the old claims, 
numbering by the million, have devolved 
great labors upon the bureau. Its di- 
visions are Pay and Bounty, Paymas- 
ters’, Bookkeepers’, Investigation of 
Frauds, Inquiries and Replies, Ord- 
nance, Archives, Indian, Records, and 
Property. 





The pay and bounty division alone em. 
ploys one hundred and_ seventy-nine 
clerks ; the balance employ one hundred 
and forty-five clerks. All questions re- 
lating to back pay and bounty for sol- 
diers, as well as the settlement of the 
current pay of the army, are under the 
jurisdiction of this bureau. 

BUREAU OF THIRD AUDITOR. 

This bureau has charge of all accounts 
arising under the military establish- 
ment which are not covered by the Sec- 
ond Auditor. All questions relating to 
quartermasters, subsistence, pensions, 
miscellaneous claims, and bounty lands 
are examined here. Very many quar- 
termasters’ accounts and State-claim 
accounts that were presented after the 
close of the war were so voluminous that 
the vouchers, abstracts, and papers ap- 
pertaining to each filled several wagons. 

These huge piles of documents had all 
to be examined, calculated, and classi- 
fied, and the account current carried 
forward so that the differences on the 
final settlement, stating the allowances 
and disallowances, amounted to hun- 
dreds of pages. 

The line of its duties is indicated by 
the names of its divisions—Bookkeep- 
ers’, Quartermasters’, Subsistence,. Pen- 
sion, Engineers’, Miscellaneous Claims, 
Bounty Land, State Claims, Horse 
Claims, and Files. ‘ 

BUREAU OF FOURTH AUDITOR. 

The Fourth Auditor receives and set- 
tles all accounts arising from the ex- 
penditures of the Navy Department. 
His bureau, like all others, is divided 
into anumber of divisions, with a suf- 
ficient clerical force to transact the 
business. And since the impression 
has been manufactured, for political 
purposes, that the clerks of the Depart- 
ments lead a life of idleness, and that 
many can be spared, we herewith give a 
synopsis of the work performed by some 
of the divisions of this bureau ; not be- 
cause its work is any more intricate, or 
because it is an exception, but because 
it is an average office, and we select sim- 
ply at random from the Finance Report 
for 1874. 
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Paymasters’ Division.—During the last] Prize Money and Miscellaneous Division. 
fiscal year there were received by the | —Letters received, 3,170; letters written, 
Paymasters’ Division three hundred and 3,858; claims received, 655; claims set- 
eighty-three paymasters’ and navy-yard | tled, 450; amount of money involved, 
accounts, of which three hundred and | $393,165 ; average number of clerks em- 
eighty-one were settled. The number of | ployed, 2. 
letters received relating thereto was one General Claim Division.—Claims re- 
thousand one hundred and forty-nine, | ceived, 2,103; claims registered. 1,907; 
and the number of letters written was one | amount involved, $217,511; letters writ- 
thousand four hundred and ninety-one. | ten, 6,249; average number of clerks em- 
Theamount of money involved was with- | ployed, 6. 
in a fraction of fifteen millions. The pay-| Bookkeeper’s Division.—Number of pay 
masters’ accounts areaccompanied bythe | requisitions made, 1,530, amounting to 
pay-rolls and the vouchers for all man- | $27,655,735; letters received, 1,667 letters 
ner of expenditures, supplies, exchange, | written, 2.303 ; accounts journalized and 
&e. As there are fifty different grades | balanced, 1,591; extracts from ledgers 
of pay in the navy each item has to be! furnished for information, 778; average 
carefully scrutinized, and all items of | number of clerks employed, 64. 
which there is the slightest doubt as to| We submit these extracts from the 
their legality or regularity are suspended | annual report of the Fourth Auditor, 
for explanation. Thus, if a paymaster | in which they can be found in greater 
pays mileage to an officer a copy of the/| detail, merely as specimens, and these 
order that caused him to incur this ex-| demonstrate conclusively that Govern- 
pense must be annexed, and the exam- | ment clerks have a vast amount of im- 
ining clerks not merely see that the} portant and intricate business to trans- 
items are correct in amount, but also! act. 
that they were regularly authorized and BUREAU OF FIFTH AUDITOR. 
legally incurred. Inthisdivisiontwelve | The Fifth Auditor receives and settles 
clerks are employed. all accounts arising from the expendi- 

Division of Pension Accounts.—When | tures of the State Department and the 
application is made by sailors for pen-| Internal Revenne. This bureau settles 
sions the Commissioner of Pensions re-|the diplomatic and consular expenses, 
fers this application to the Fourth Au-]and the expense of collecting the in- 
ditor, who makes an examination of | ternal revenue. It employs twenty-six 
the-rolls to ascertain the status of the} clerks. 
applicant. he number of applications BUREAU OF SIXTH AUDITOR. 
during the last fiscal year was 1,156 in-| This Bureau takes charge of the ac- 
valid pensioners and 1,532 widow pen-| counts arising from the expenditures 
sioners. The entire amount disbursed | of the Post Office Department. Every 
was $463,000. During the year 231 ac-} postmaster well knows that his quarterly 
counts were received, and 278 settled. | accounts are carefully revised, and that 
There were also 568 letters received and | errors are always detected. The ac- 
440 written, A single clerk has charge | counts are first examined and then re- 
of all these duties. examined by a different set of men, so 

Division of Records.—Letters received | that errors occur very rarely. 
and registered during the fiscal year.| The bureau is divided into the Divi- 
16,018 ; letters written by other divisions|sions of Examination, Registration, 
and registered, 16,271; letters recorded, | Foreign Mail, Bookkeeping, Law, and 
15,943; letters filed, 10,489; letters re-| Money Orders. For the purpose of ex- 
ferred, 233; letters indexed, 24,367 ;|amining the 32,000 quarterly accounts, 
names, double indexed, 43,414; letters} and controlling the money order busi- 
written by the division, 309; average | ness, amounting to several hundreds of 
number of clerks employed, 54. millions of dollars, there are employed 
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about two hundred clerks, but the busi- 
ness is increasing with the growth of 
the country so rapidly that an addition 
of at least fifty clerks is speedily de- 
manded. 

BUREAU OF FIRST COMPTROLLER. 

This is the revising office of all ac- 
counts relating to the civil establish- 
ments of the Government, excepting 
customs accounts, that have been passed 
upon by the First and Fifth Auditors. 
The First Comptroller’s signature is also 
needed to give validity to warrants, and 
all receipts and expenditures are entered 
upon his ledgers. All official bonds are 
also filed with this bureau, which is one 
of very great importance, because the 
Comptroller’s office reviews the accounts 
and decisions of the Auditors, and can 
interpose a veto to the authorization by 
the Department or either House of Con- 
gress of illegal expenditures. The bu- 


reau employs thirty-seven clefks and ten 


copyists. 

BUREAU OF SECOND COMPTROLLER. 

This bureau is charged with the revi- 
sion of all accounts passed upon by the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Auditors, 
and the Comptroller signs all warrants 
for expenditures arising out of military 
and naval operations. 

It is a most laborious and important 
bureau, and employs seventy-five clerks 
and ten copyists. 

BUREAU OF COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 

This bureau, as its name implies, re- 
vises all accounts of the First Auditor 
that relate to customs and navigation, 
and it also is charged with the general 
superintendence of the revenue from 
customs. For instance, it is its duty to 
see that collectors make their deposits 
from time to time, and that their bonds 
are properly filed and executed. 
BUREAU OF THE REGISTER OF THE 

TREASURY. 

The principal duties of this bureau 
consist in the recording of all bonds and 
the settlement of all accounts arising 
out of the civil service and in keeping 
the books of receipts and expenditures 
so as to be a check both upon the Secre- 
tary’s office and the Treasurer, and of 





receiving and assorting the files of all 
registered accounts and the vouchers 
relating thereto. Its principal divisions 
are the Loan Division, which registers 
all bonds issued and redeemed and the 
coupons paid and the transfers of regis- 
tered stock. The money transactions in 
this division for the last fiscal year were 
one hundred and fifty-five millions. It 
employs seventeen clerks and seventy 
copyists, (female.) The next divisions 
of importance are the Note and Coupon 
and Fractional Gurrency Divisions, 
which employ twenty-three clerks and 
about one hundred counters, who are 
female clerks, receiving nine hundred 
dollars per annum. The Tonnage Di- 
vision is charged with the important 
duty of registering all enrollments of 
steamships and sailing vessels of the 
United States. Itis gratifying to know 
that the number of licensed steam and 
sailing vessels, canal-boats, and barges 
are thirty-two thousand six hundred and 
seventy-two, and that their tonnage is 
four million six hundred and ninety-six 
thousand, an increase over last year of 
one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
eight ships and of two hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand two hundred and eighty 
tons measurement. This bureau also 
makes up annually an account of the en- 
tire receipts and expenditures of the 
Government arising from all sources. 
THE BUREAU OF THE TREASURER. 
The duties of the Treasurer are defined 
by his name, ahd are more generally 
known to the public than any others. 
The money transactions passed upon by 
this office every year amount to two 
thousand millions of dollars. Many of 
these amounts are simply transferred 
from one depository to another, and 
large sums are received as the proceeds 
of loans, which are reinvested, and there- 
fore do not add to nor subtract from the 
real expenditures. The Treasurer is also 
the depository of three hundred millions 
of registered bonds, which are deposited 
by the national banks for the redemp- 
tion of theircurrency. All the new legal- 
tender notes and fractional currency is 
paid out through this bureau, and all 
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mutilated currency is received by it. 
Its principal divisions are the Cash Di- 
vision, which pays the money over the 
counters ; the Division of Issue, which 
countsand hands over the money issued ; 
the Division of Redemption, which 
counts the bonds, notes, and coupons 
redeemed and received for cancellation. 
The Division of Loans, which takes cog- 
nizance of the change of coupon into reg- 
istered bonds and of all matters per- 
taining to the bonded loan. The Divi- 
sion of Bookkeeping, where the great 
ledgers of the Government are kept, 
similar to those of the Warrant Division 
in the Secretary’s office, and the Division 
of National Banks, which has charge of 
the redemption of the notes of the banks 
in liquidation, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary. There are employed about 
one hundred male clerks and some three 
hundred female clerks, chiefly as count- 
ers of money. 

THE BUREAU OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

This bureau, as its name implies, is 
charged with the collection of internal 
revenue. Its principal divisions are: 
The Division of Law, deciding upon 
legal questions; the Division of Cor- 
respondence and Statistics, the Division 
of Accounts, the Division of Distilled 
Spirits and Assessments, and the Divi- 
sion of Stamps and their issue. It em- 
ploys about two hundred male clerks 
and one hundred copyists, (females.) 
THE BUREAU -OF THE COAST SURVEY. 

Although this bureau is nominally at- 
tached to the Treasury Department, and 
is in law represented by it, the duties 
thereof are so purely technical and scien- 
tific that for all internal purposes it is 
independent. It is charged, as its name 
implies, with the survey of our sea- 
coasts and lake shores, and expends an- 
nually nearly a million of dollars. In 
our opinion, among the first savings 
which can be made is a very material 
reduction in this bureau. Although 
the work can be multiplied indefi- 
nitely and enlarged so as to cover the 
expenditure of many millions, yet, for 
all practical purposes, the survey is com- 





pleted, anda mere skeleton bureau, cost- 
ing, at the furthermost, one hundred 
thousand dollars per year, is all that is 
needed until more prosperous times. 
We hope that the above brief and im- 
perfect sketch of the functions of the 
Treasury Department and its bureaus 
will enable political thinkers to obtain 
a more enlarged view of its vast opera- 
tions. The impression prevails that the 
bulk of the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment are the salaries of its officers, but 
this is not the case. The total expendi- 
tures for salaries for all the employees 
of the Treasury Department, (exclusive 
of the mechanical and manufacturing 
branch of the Currency Bureau,) includ- 
ing expenses of every sort, stationery, 
fuel, light, miscellaneous items, furni- 
ture, carpets, and contingent expenses, 
and also including the official carriage 
and horse feed, a feature of which the 
public has heard so much, amounted, 
during the last fiscal year, to $2,794,630 69. 
The Legislative Department of the Gov- 
ernment is vastly more expensive. The 
expenses for the same period for the 
Senate of the United States and its em- 
ployees, including also contingent ex- 
penses, were $1,167,913 75; and the ex- 
penses of the House of Representatives 
for the same time, including the same 
items, were $3,479,071 86. So that the 
expenses of Congress, which was only in 


session three months during that fiscal 


year, were nearly double those of the 
Treasury Department. Weare not pre- 
pared to say that these expenditures 
were not necessary; but an inspection 
of the official register discloses the fact 
that the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment receive from twenty to forty 
per cent. less than the Congressional 
officers and employees of the same rank, 
notwithstanding the reduction of their 
salaries to the previous standard by the 
passage of the repeal salary bill. 

The salary of the Secretary is $8,000 
per annum ; the salary of the Treasurer is 
$6,500; of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and of the First and Second Comptrollers, 
$5,000 ; while the Auditors and Commis- 
sioner of Customs, whose salaries were 
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increased from $3,000 to $4,000, will re- | 
ceive, since the repeal of the late salary | 
law, only $3,009. The chief clerks of | 
bureaus, who occupy very laborious and | 
responsible positions, receive $2,000. 
Less than one-sixth of the clerks receive | 
$1,800, which is the highest sum paid for | 
clerks, the gradation being $1,800, $1,600, | 
$1,400, and $1,200; and $900 for female 
copyists and counters of money. 

Tn the Secretary’s own office the chiefs 
of some of the principal divisions whose 
duties we have described, and who oc- | 
cupy positions analagous to heads of bu- | 
reaus. receive by special appropriation 
$1,200 additional, and their assistants 
$600 additional compensation, but Con- | 
gress has never sanctioned this increase 
by formal legislation, but only by tem- 
porary appropriations. Considering that 
the price of living in Washington city 
ranks among the highest in the country, 
these salaries rarely afford an opportun- | 
ity for an accumulation of a competency, 
and a personal knowledge of the offi- 
cial corps enables us to say that it re- 
quires care, prudence, and many sacri- 
fices to enable a clerk to secure a 
homestead in the course of five or ten 
years. Those men who demand a fur- 
ther reduction of salaries are, we say 
it earnestly, enemies of true economy 
and of the public welfare. Undoubtedly 
they consider this a grave and unde- 
served accusation, sincerely believing 
that it is economy to reduce the already 
inadequate salaries of Government offi- 
cers. But let us illustrate: 

A heavy importing firm desires to ob- 
tain a decision of the Department that 
acertain grade of goods should be ap- 
praised in such a manner as to secure a 
vast reduction of duty, and that the 
point is made that a certain fabric shall 
be classified so as only to be assessed at 
20 per cent. instead of 60 per cent. ad 
valorem. The amount involved may be 
in the course of a year $50,000, and this 
would be a small case compared with 
many which daily come before the De- 
partment. The firm employs able coun- 
sel, Caleb Cushing for one, and other 
lawyers of thesamerepute. The matter 





ae 


is referred in the course of business to 
the proper division, and that division 
decides against the importer. Who 
makes that decision? It is principally 
the subordinate clerk in charge, who 
draws up the brief designed to overcome 
the arguments of a Caleb Cushing ; and 
of the chief of division, who reviews it. 


| Should they decide for the claimant the 


case is forever ended ; not the slightest 
trouble is experienced, and the public 


| will never be aware that such a decision 


has been made. But if the decision is 
against the claimant an appeal is taken 


|to the Secretary direct; formal argu- 


ments are made, and legal and political 
influences are arrayed to overcome the 
decision of the clerk, who has no more 


| pecuniary interests in the matter than 


other citizens, and who receives no addi- 
tional rewara for his industry and skill. 
If he chooses to make the contest in the 
interest of that impalpable yet gigan- 
tic corporation, the Government of the 
United States, he must hunt up prece- 
dents and decisions, and double the 


‘amount of his cares and responsibilities, 


so as to fight successfully the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar men, like Cushing and Ev- 
arts, pitted against him, who generally 
look, in part at least. to a contingent fee 
for compensation, so that they become 
claimants themselves. Thus the public 
has between it and robbery a fourteen- 
hundred, sixteen-hundred, or eighteen- 
hundred-dollar clerk. This is pitting 
eighteen-hundred-dollar men against 
twenty-thousand-dollar men of thestand- 
ing of Cushing, Evarts, and others. Is 
it a wonder if bad decisions are made in 
these circumstances ? Can the public 
expect to come off triumphant when the 
contest is so unequal? And yet out of 
sheer ignorance—for we will ascribe no 
unpatriotic motives—a portion of the 
press is stimulating the cry of reduc- 
tion of salaries, and all the thieves that 
hover around Washington are engaged 
in the manufacture of fictitious and sim- 
ulated public opinion in behalf of ‘‘econ- 
omy.” 

Thus far this great Department has 
been conducted with a very remarkable 


a a a a a a 
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degree of skill, and in the general inter- 
est of the taxpayer, and during the last 
twelve years not a single case of bribery 
or malfeasance has been proved upon 
any of its leading officers; but if its best 
men are compelled to resign on account 
of the inadequacy of salaries there is 
grave danger that the public welfare 
will be sacrificed. 


i talent now in the Department could not 
| be retained for asingle year. But, sin- 
‘gular as it may seem, there are afew 
exceptional men who value the social 
and intellectual! advantages which a resi- 
| dence at the capital affords more highly 
‘than the securement of wealth, which 
would monopolize their time and atten- 
tion. 


» time. 





The foundation of our credit at home| If the public, and particularly our 
and abroad rests upon the assumed cor- | legislators, could only be induced to read 
rectness of the great Treasury ledgers, and to study the annual Finance Report 
and upon the firm and unshaken faith of which the Secretary of the Treasury 
the public at homeand in foreign lands, | makes to Congress, comprising, as it 
that when the books tell the story of | does, nearly eight hundred pages of facts 
two thousand one hundred millions of | and figures, detailing the operations of 
debt and of three hundred and seventy | a single fiscal year, they would appre- 
nillions of greenbacks issued that it! ciate both the magnitude of the work 
means this and nothing else. Should | and the training, skill, and intelligence 
confusion ensue, should an over issue | necessary to enable the Department and 
be discovered, however trifling, we would the heads of bureaus to superintend 
all be at sea, and the European bond-| transactions so vast, various, and im- 
holders would return the bonds in a portant, and its general cireulation 
state of panic of which the late panic! among the people, if it were possibie, 
is but a faint illustration. Let, then, would be a full vindication against all 
neither the press nor our legislators | charges of infidelity to trust or deficiency 
trifle with interests so vast and trusts so | of intellectual force. 
sacred. 

The impression is prevailing in the _ 
public mind that the personnel of the| NAPOLEON III.—At Chiselhurst, En- 
Departments is permanent in its char- | gland, on the 9th of January, 1874, the 


acter. Out of several hundred clerks in | Temains of Napoleon III were laid to 
the Secretary’s office there are less than | rest on French soil. A few yards of the- 


ten who have served previous to 1861, | Sacred dirt was transported from the 
When Secretary McCullough, some five | garden of the Tuilleries by the royal fol- 
years ago, went out of office, the chiefs ‘lowers of the Napoleonic dynasty, and 
of the bureaus and divisions of his office | With the pomp and ceremony due the 
presented him with a picture containing | dead Emperor his illustrious bones were 
their photographs, and out of the thirty | deposited in the soil of France. What 


persons composing the picture, five have 4 Sad comment on royalty. One day the 
died, twelve have been removed or have 


absolute ruler of a great nation, the 

resigned, and only seven remain in the | next an exile, denied the right of burial 
same position which they held at that | Within the limits of the Empire that had 
The Department has been losing | }oved and feared him through a long 

for several years past its best material, 


series of years. But France is fickle. 
because the skill and training necessary | The hate of to-day may turn to love to- 
to make a successful head of a division 


morrow. The same popular shouts 
enables the occupant to obtain offers in | Which welcomed the ashes of the great 
private life by far more remunerative. 


Napoleon may again be heard in honor 
If it were not for the fact that to many 


of his illustrious nephew. It is not im- 
men leisure, culture, and social facilities | Probable that the two Napoleons may 
are of more importance than mere mo- 


soon rest together under the Dome of 
ney-getting and wealth, the amount of | the Invalides, 
8R 
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The recent crisis in the monetary af- | 
fairs and material interests of the coun- | 


try has brought the question of capital, 

labor, and wages, in their relations one} 
to the other, prominently before the peo- | 
ple. Trades unions and labor associa- | 
tions have seized the opportunity of re- | 
hewing the oft-repeated charge that Fed- 


eral and State legislation has always | 


tostered the interests of the capitalist at | 
the expense of the working classes, while 
the interests of the latter have been neg- 
lected or ignored altogether. At all the 
recent labor conventions and public 
ameetings of the working classes in the 
cities of New York,Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and elsewhere this has been the burden 


of the complaint, and resolutions have 


been passed denouncing capitalists as 
cruel taskmasters, moneyed corpora- 
‘tions as tyrannical monupolies, and leg- 
islative bodies as utterly deaf to the ap- 
peals and interests of the work and wage 
classes. 

Can these charges be sustained under 
the test of facts, or do they result from 


a superficial examination of the evidence | 


and preconceived prejudices ? To en- 
deavor to answer this inquiry, and offer 


a few suggestions in support of the true | 
interests and material advancement oat | 
the working classes, is the object of the | 


writer of this paper. That his views 
may be considered with the same degree | 
of candor that has controlled their utter- 
ance is all that is solicited in their behalf. 
The first inquiry that naturally pres- 
ents itself for consideration is in refer- 
ence to the motive that would induce 
statesmen, capitalists, or legislators to 
ignore the importance of labor and the 
true interests of the working classes. 
Is the charge of neglect of these inter- 
ests true, or is the oppression and neg- 
lect complained of simply imaginary ? 
To answer this question let us look for 
a moment at the importance of the pro- 
ducts of labor in their bearing upon the 
general prosperity of the country. From 
statistics carefully collected, and where 
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these can not be determined, then from 
estimates as carefully made, the annual 
earnings or values created by the lead- 
|ing industries of the country are shown 
‘to be substantially as follows : 





PAP TICUIOUNG: ccccscscaccosessesees $3, 282,950,000 
Cotton manufacture ......... 71,500,000 
' Woolen manufacture......... 66,000,000 
‘Iron productions, pig and 
MOET Bt dssicsepeuassithan cesou nee ee ss 119,950,000 
| Leather manufactures ...... 220,600,000 
Railway service......... .....++ 360,000,000 
BSHIOTICH, ..252cc6siscosecece ss 100,000,000 
| Other industries SecetiWertesees 2,602,000,000 
| 6,823, 000,000 


Here it is shown that our annual earn- 
ings, not by labor alone. but by the aid 
of its handmaid, capital, amount to the 
enormous sum of six thousand eight 
‘hundred and twenty-three million dol- 
lars, or three times the amount of the 
entire debt of the United States. The 
| Statement of items is plain enough fora 
'schoolboy’s comprehension, and the fig- 
| ures are based on reliable returns made 
by the United States Statistical Bureau 
for.the year 1869. The item under the 
head of ‘‘railway service’’ is the in- 
| creased value given to products by trans- 
| portation from the point of production 
or manufacture to the place of consump- 
tion or use. The other items require no 
explanation, 
S| Now, it will be seen from this brief 
but comprehensive table that our indus- 
| tries are of a magnitude and national 
importance too great to admit for a mo- 
ment the supposition that they are or 
/could possibly be ignored, generally, by 
statesmen, capitalists, or legislators. 
Federal and State legislation has ever 
extended a fostering care to the indus- 
trial interests of the country, and nursed 
with a tender hand and a mother’s love 
this main source of present and hope of 
future State and national prosperity; and 
such, of necessity, must be the animat- 
ing principle guiding the minds and 
shaping the actions of our law-makers, 
generation after generation, while pa- 
triotism and statesmanship last. 
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Another complaint made by the dis- 
satisfied portion of the work and wage 
classes is, that corporations are grinding 
monopolies whose interests are antag- 
onistic to those of labor, and who are 
annually accumulating wealth while 
their employees are as steadily becoming 
poorer. Now, it is well known that an 
impartial investigation of the facts shows 
no such results. During the last half 
century, or since the commencement of 
railroad enterprise in the United States, 
.it is claimed, and with the evidence of 
statistics to support the assertion, that 
more money has been sunk and lost to 
its owners in railway enterprise than in 
all other branches of industry combined. 
There are, it is true, exceptional cases, 
where large dividends have been re- 
turned ; but as a general thing invest- 
ments in railroads are among the least 
productive in which capital can be em- 
ployed. Nor is the result in general al- 
ways more favorable in reference to 
manufactures. In acountry where com- 
petition is free monopolies are next to 
impossible, and success depends more 
upon the employment of the best and 
most intelligent workmen, at liberal 
wages, than it does upon unskilled labor 
and poor pay. 

In the main it is neither the interest 
nor the policy of corporations to under- 
rate or under pay their employees. But 
they must be allowed to discriminate 
between unskilled, indifferent, and lazy, 
loitering workmen, whose sole ambition 
is to pass the hours and draw their pay, 
and intelligent and industrious men, 
whose knowledge of their duties is thor- 
ough, and whose ambition and pleasure 
is to advance the interests of their em- 
ployers. In a country like the United 
States, with its vast unemployed re- 
sources, labor will always find its market 
price and be paid for according to its 
value. But labor, like every other mar- 
ketable commodity—like flour, tea, 


cloths, furniture, and jewelry—has its 
degrees of quality, and it will be paid for 
only according to its standard. So also 
with labor as with other commodities, 
experience has demonstrated the fact 











that the best is, at its enhanced price, 
the cheapest. Not only in this country 
but in Europe is this fact fully recog- 
nized and acknowledged. The renowned 


i English railway contractor, Mr. Brassey, 


Says: 

In the construction of the Paris and 
Rouen railway there were employed ten 
thousand men, of whom about four 
thousand were English navvies. These 
navvies earned $1 25 a day, the French- 
men earning one-half that sum. On 
computing the cost of two adjacent cut- 
tings, in precisely similar circumstances, 
it was found that the excavation made 
by the English was at a lower cost per 
cubic yard than thas made by the 
Frenchmen. Ina quarry at Bouvieres, 
in which [rish, French, and English 
laborers were employed, each English- 
man received $1 20, each Irishman 80 
cents, and each Frenchman 60 cents a 
day, and the Englishman was found to 
be the most advantageous workman for 
the contractor. 

When the Hon. George S. Boutweil 
was secretary of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts he sent circulars to 
the leading corporations of the State, 
asking in substance the opinion of the 
superintendents as to the comparative 
value of skilled and unskilled labor. 
The replies, with striking unanimity, 
says the report, showed that ignorant 
labor was always expensive; that the 
amount and quality of the work per- 
formed were proportioned to the intelli- 
gence of the laborers ; that ‘‘intelligent 
laborers learn more readily, are more 
skillful when learned, are more easily 
controlled, perform more as well as bet- 
ter work, require less looking after, keep 
their machines cleaner and more judi- 
ciously oiled, incur less liability to break- 
age of machinery, and less waste of oil 
and of stock. Asa general rule there is 
a higher sense of moral obligation, and 
more honesty, fidelity, and regard for 
the interests of employers, among the 
intelligent than among the ignorant la- 
borers. ”’ 

Every day experience teaches a simi- 
lar lesson in all corporations where wage 
labor is largely employed, and shows 
that intelligent, skilled labor, well paid, 
is cheaper than ignorant, careless, and 
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indifferent labor at any price; and it 
will be found that it is mainly from the 
latter class that the complaints originate 
which culminate in mass meetings and 
resolutions of complaint against em- 
ployers, corporations, and State and 
Federal legislation. It is the object of 
railroad corporations, as it is vital to 
their interests, to employ the most in- 
telligent, skilled, and careful workmen 
that can be obtained, and to pay liberal 
wages in order to secure and retain 
their services; and the same rule holds 
good in all other corporations through- 
out the country. Skilled labor always 
has commanded liberal wages in this 
country, and will continue to do so cer- 
tainly for centuries to come. 

But charges of neglect and oppression 
are made, not only against legisla- 
tors and corporations, but even private 
capitalists are represented as oppressors 
of the working classes. The main 
charge appears to be that they invaria- 
bly endeavor to obtain the largest possi- 
ble amount of work for a given sum of 
money paid in wages. Well, this is 
natural, and it is necessary as a practi- 
cal result of healthy competition. 
Labor, as we have stated, must be 
viewed as a commodity in the market, 
and upon precisely the same basis as 
any other ordinary article of use or em- 
ployment. 
with his sugar, fixes the price on his 
article. The capitalist, who has a house 
or ship to build, will engage the work- 
man, if he considers his labor worth the 
price asked, just the same as the house- 
keeper would take the sugar at the price 
named, or he may decline to buy the 
labor as the other would the sugar if 
the price should be considered to be too 
high. The quality of the article to be 
disposed of in each case is taken into 
consideration, and controls the decision. 
But both the labor and the sugar are 
articles of absolute necessity, and if the 
purchaser on further inquiry finds what 
will suit him at a lower figure he will 
purchase, or, if he finds the first prices 
named to be fair market values, he will 
come up to the demand originally made 





Its owner, like the grocer. 


|and pay the price asked. As well might 

the grocer, or each grocer, and butcher, 

‘and dry goods merchant, and stove 

dealer in the community cry out that 
capitalists had combined to oppress 
them, as for the workman to suppose 
that there is any combination among 
capitalists to obtain their labor at less 
than a fair market value. Capital de- 
pends upon labor to make it profitable, 
and the two are twin brother and sister, 
and should always cherish a mutual con- 
fidence in each other. ‘Capital and , 
labor, therefore,’? says a careful ob- 
server, ‘‘are not enemies. Instead of 
open strikes and conflicts, or smothered 
aversions, alienation, and jealousies dis- 
solving all social ties, there should -be 
kindness, sympathy, and conciliation be- 
tween the employer and the employed. 
Thee should be no impassable gulf be-, 
tween the rich and the poor, no tyranny 
of capital over labor, nor hostility and 
hatred of labor to capital. The interests 
of both classes are bound together. If 
one is harmed in any way the other suf- 
fers, Certainly the laborer can not long 
suffer in health or education without 
harm to the employer. They are co- 
partners, and can not afford to be an- 
tagonists. Capital is as dependent on 
labor as labor is on capital, and only as 
both work in harmony can the highest 
good of each be secured.’’ These sen- 
tences express simple truisms, and, with 
rare exceptions, are fully realized, ac- 
'cepted, and practiced by every capital- 
ist throughout the country. It is only 
ignorant, unskilled, and careless labor 

‘that is not appreciated or employed by 

the capitalist, and that simply on the 
ground that it is unprofitable at any 
price. A good article of labor, like good 
flour, is always in demand, and at the 

‘highest market value. 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
RELATIONS OF CAPITAL TO LABOR IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

Much of the agitation among the labor- 
ing classes in the United States comes 
from the interference of communists 
and internationalists who have brought 
over their ideas from the other side of 
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the Atlantic, and are laboring to en- | monopoly of the land which drives more 
graft them upon the labor interests of i so Seg pei ai ot er ; 

: s ar y monopoly of machinery which drives 
Shiseountry. But there is rire or NO | those hands into the street; by woman 
resemblance between the relations of |jabor, which drives the man from the 
labor to capital in the two hemispheres. | shuttle; by child-labor, which drives 


In England the labor market is over-| the woman from the loom. Then plant- 





stocked, and it is the interest of capital 
to keep it so in order to compete suc- 
cessfully with the low prices of manv- 
factures in other European markets. 
An English gentleman was invited, a 
few weeks ago, to deliver an address in 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, on immigra- 
tion from England to the Colonies in 
America. 
he stated distinctly that emigration 
from England has never been, is not 
now, and probably will not for a long 
time to come, be encouraged either by 
the Government or by the workingmen’s 
yunions, an@ for these reasons: Parlia- 
ment is controlled by capitalists and the 
manufacturing interests; these demand 
and must have cheap labor in order to 
maintain successful competition with 
the manufactures of the world. To se- 
cure cheap labor, the labor market must | 


In the course of his remarks | 


|ing their foot upon that living base of 
| Surplus, they press its aching heart be- 
|neath their heel, and cry starvation ! 
| Who will work? <A half loaf is better 
| than no bread at all! and the writhing 
;/mass grasps greedily at their terms. 
| Such is the system for the workingman. 
| For every increase of competition abroad, 
there must be an increase of cheapness at 
home. f 
The London Leader makes the follow- 
ing admission: 
| While bread and meat are rising in 
price man is growing cheaper. The 
| Teason, we shall be told, why man is so 
cheap, and woman too, is that the sup- 
|ply exceeds the demand; but this is 
/really nonsense. The true reason why 
|men are so cheap is that the whole sys- 
‘tem of our laws and government rests 
|upon the principle that we should have a 
| reverent care of the material productions, 
/and leave the men to take care of them- 
selves. 

These quotations afford evidence of 


be kept overstocked, and this can be | thereal antagonism between capital and 
done only by preventing emigration and Jabor in England, the combined causes 


keeping artisans and workmen at home. | 
At the same time the trades unions and | 
workingmen’s associations discouraged | 
emigration on the ground that they re- | 
quired all their strength to fight the bat- | 


of which are over population and the 
dependence of England upon successful 
competition in foreign markets in dis- 
posing of her manufactures. Her terri- 
tory is limited, and all her resources and 





UM 


tles against moneyed corporations and | meansof wealth are occupied. Here the 
other sources of real oppression. Ina ‘territory is vast, and the sources of 


speech made recently at an election in | . ; : 
Bradford Tie. Maden: tence [eseneenen anne a GR0uNE ane ‘te 
didate for a seat in the British Parlia- | viting labor at liberal wages. The con- 
ment, the following statements were | dition of the two countries is as different 
ie : |as is possible to conceive, and while the 
I a a — — begs in vain for employment 

zabor has ‘to sink through eternal | there, even at the lowest wages, here, on 
loss that capital may rise through last | tre eines biblical 8 age . 
ing fraud. But the system stops not | 26 Contrary, labor 1s, nas Srwaye 
here. This is brought to bear on foreign | be for a long time to come, in demand 
competition, which means that we must|at a higher market value than it com- 
ruin the trade of other countries as we have mands or can possibly obtain in any 
ruined the labor of our own. Tow does | other portion of the globe. 


it work? The high-taxed country has | 
to undersell the low-taxed. Competition | THE CLAIMS OF THE EIGHT-HOUR SYS- 
TEM. 


abroad is constantly increasing, conse- 

mar cheapness — naenes _ Tt can scarcely admit of a doubt that 
‘herefore, wages in England must keep ae a, . 
constantly falling. And how do they the principle of ioe hours @ day, the 
effect the fall? By surplus labor. How | year round, for a day’s work, either of 
Go they obtain the surplus labor? By} muscle or brain, or both together, is 
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sound, and ought to be carried out in 
all those employments where it can be 
adopted without serious detriment to 
the work or enterprise. But it does not 
follow that this can best be accom- 
plished by legislation, excepting perhaps 
in special cases. The advocates of this 
system, and of State or Congressional 
enactment to secure it, seem to forget or 
ignore the fact that in many of the larg- 
est and most important divisions of in- 
dustry the hours of labor for the year 
round do not average over eight hours a 
day when divided by the number of 
working days in the year. For exam- 
ple: Statistics show us that, owing to 
the cold and stormy seasons and days, 
masons and bricklayers, in the Kastern, 
Middle, and Northwestern States, can 
not average over two hundred and forty 
days in the year; ship-builders two hun- 
dred and fifteen days, agricultural la- 
borers two hundred and forty-two days, 
and all outdoor laborers about the same; 
so that it will require at least ten hours 
work a day during the time that work 
can be performed to make up the eight 
hours per day for the year. The aver- 
age of unskilled labor in Massachusetts, 
as shown by the returns published by 
the State Labor Bureau, is two hundred 
and forty-eight days in the year. And 
this may be accepted as a fair average 
throughout most if not all of the other 
States. If, then, the eight-hour system 
should be adopted during the working 
season the actual number of hours’ work 
performed during the year would be 
only between six and seven hours per day. 

As has been admitted, eight hours per 
day the year round ought to be held as 
the average period of daily labor; but 
the only satisfactory way to secure the 
adoption of the system is by individual 
arrangement. Any freeman, who is 
master of his trade, can make his own 


arrangement with his employer as to the | 


number of hours he shall work per day 
just as well as he can set his price upon 
his labor. He can not, however, expect 
to receive the same wages for eight 
hours’ work that he would for ten. If he 
desires to deduct one-fifth from his time, 











which he has a perfect right to do, in 
making his contract, he must concede 
to his employer an equal right to deduct 
one-fifth from the amount of wages cur- 
rent and paid for ten hours’ work. This 
must be considered as a fair and equita- 
ble arrangement; and we believe that 
there is not a skilled, intelligent, tem- 
perate, and economical mechanic in the 
country to-day who can not so control 
his time as to average his labor at eight 
hours a day the year round, allowing 
eight hours for recreation and mental 
improvement and eight hours for rest 
and sleep. 

WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS FOR 

MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Education makes the man, no matter 
what position in society he may be called 
upon to occupy. It is as essential to the 
mechanic as to the professional man, 
the statesman, or the legislator. If leg- 
islation is needed at all in reference to 
the advancement of our mechanics and 
mechanical industries, it is required to 
remove that barrier which shuts our own 
sons out as apprentices from our work- 
shops, and fills the places which they 
should be trained to occupy with foreign 
mechanics, while our own boys become 
idlers or something infinitely worse. If 
our mechanics ever intend to advance 
their own interests and the true inter- 
ests of their families, they will abolish 
the system at once of excluding their 
sons from American workshops, and at- 
ford them every facility to become good 
mechanics. <A trade to a city youth is 
equal to, if not better than, the posses- 
sion of a farm by a country lad. 

The question of establishing model 
workshops and training schools for 
young men to fit them to enter success- 
fully upon the business of a mechanic is 
now attracting, to some extent, the at- 
tention of the press, and only requires 
the coéperation of a united effort on the 
part of our mechanics and workingmen 
to secure for it that success which its 
merits and the necessities of the case 
demand. England, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland are just now 
coping with each other in a noble effort 
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to educate their youth and fit them for 
the mechanical trades, under a convic- 
tion that success in their manufactures 
depends largely on securing a higher 
standard of skilled labor. Adults al- 
ready pursuing their trades, and espe- 
cially those engaged in carpet, cotton, 
woolen, and mixed woolen and cotton 
and printed manufactures, are also en- 
couraged in every effort to advance their 
mental training in those branches where 
a knowledge of drawing, tie blending of 
colors, draughting, and architecture are 
required. Shall our own youth and me- 
chanics allow themselves to be outriv- 
aled, and permit our cotton and woolen 
manufactories and workshops, where ed- 
ucated skill and scientific knowledge are 
required, be filled by workmen selected 
from abroad because of their superior 
fitness for the places? Ina petition to 
the Massachusetts Legislature, by some 
of the most prominent manufacturers in 
that State, we find this language: 

At the present time no wide provision 
is made for instruction in drawing in 
the public schools. Our manufacturers, 
therefore, compete under disadvantages 
with the manufacturers of Europe; for 
in all the manufacturing countries of 
Europe free provision is made for in- 
structing workmen of all classes in draw- 
ing. At this time almost all the best 
draughtsmen in our shops are men thus 
truined abroad. 

This is a state of things that ought to 
be remedied with the least possible de- 
lay. Not that we wish to exclude the 
foreign artisan, but that our own youth 
shall be made to equal the best imported 
skill. 

Mechanics’ institutes ought to be or- 
ganized and liberally patronized in every 
city and town throughout the Union, 
with reading rooms, evening schools, 
and weekly or semi-weekly lectures 
throughout the winter. They are im- 
portant auxiliaries to the other means 
of education, afford valuable entertain- 
ment during the winter evenings to me- 
chanics and their families, and attract 
hundreds who would otherwise spend 
their evenings and their money in the 
‘“‘sample rooms” of city or village res- 
taurants. Combinations and associa- 














tions of mechanics to support a lyceum 
or a mechanics’ institute or debating 
club are always attended with good re- 
sults, and conld, by adding a library con- 
taining a few judiciously-seleeted books 
on the different branches of the me- 
chanic arts, a reading room with anum- 
ber of well-selected magazines and a 
daily paper or two and half a dozen 
weeklies, including scientific journals, 
become a source of much practical in- 
formation. The evening school and 
course of lectures would soon follow, 
and a small beginning, properly managed 
by a few interested mechanics, would 


;grow into an institution creditable as 


well as useful to the community. 


For PRESERVATION.—A WAR LET- 
TER FROM SENATOR CHANDLER IN 
FEBRUARY, 1861.—The Flint Globe, 
Michigan, prints the following corre- 
spondence : 

FLINT, January 14, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Globe: 

DEAR Sir: The inclosed letter, written 
by the Hon. Zach. Chandler one month 
before that of Caleb Cushing to Jeffer- 
son Davis, acknowledging asa fixed fact 
the dissolution of the Union, has just 
come ta light, but not from the rebel ar- 
chives. After being received and read, 
it was sent to a patriotic gentleman, 
then traveling in Europe, and having 
been carried in his pocket all around, 
even to Old Moscow, was returned to. 
me with the remark: Mr. Bacon, you. 
can not afford to lose this letter. It 
should be kept as an heir-loom in your 





|family, and ought to go down into hise. 


tory. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. A. BACON, 





WASHINGTON, February 16, 1861. 
W. A. Bacon, A. M.: 

My DEAR Sir: The great agony is 
nearly over, and if no untoward event 
happens to Mr. Lincoln before the 4th 
of March, the Union is saved. Never. 
was it in greater peril than during the. 
past two months. In the hands of trai- 
tors and imbeeiles, in all its branches, 
is it not strange that our old ship has- 
weathered the storm? but it has, and: 
now there will be no compromising with , 
traitors. I have but two arguments to. 
offer them, hemp and lead, and.am will-- 
ing to let them select. 

Truly yours, Z. CHANDLER. 
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INDIVIDUAL RELATIONS TO POLITICAL PARTIES. 


It is obvious that our citizens can not honors, and entering into its counsels, 
give effect to their political sentiments | That the pursuance of this policy will 
except through some political party. | lead to certain defeat is manifest to all, 
Every voter must either take advantage |and we therefore have a right to sus- 
of existing political organizations or en- | pect. from the general character and in- 
deavor to create new ones, though he! telligence of some of the men who have 
begins solitary and alone ; but all politi- pursued this course, that they know full 
cal organizations are based upon the well the natural and inevitable effect of 
fundamental principle of acquiescence their action, and are intending to en- 
on the part of the minority to the clearly | compass the defeat of the party. We 
expressed wishes of the majority. | cite, for instance, as a noted illustration, 

When a political party has made its the course of Harper’s Weekly, which in 
nominations or expressed its wishes by | twentylines concentrated more injustice 
resolutions adopted by a regular and against Attorney General Williams than 
duly authorized convention it becomes any oneof the avowed Opposition organs: 
the duty of the minority either to acqui-| ‘We have already stated that the 
esce in that decision or to secede from be reg "i Bd evel ee Chief 

: : er | Justice 1 ni ates he - 
the party.. Upon this principle of oF prised the sounere. We po —— ‘add 
ganization the Democratic party has that it seems to have outraged the pro- 
alwaysacted. Individual members held | fession. Meanwhile the delay in con- 
diverse opinions upon the Wilmot pro- firmation is fatal to public confidence in 
viso and the Kansas-Nebraska contro- | ibe Magistrate. The character, the pro- 

: . | fessional] learning, the general standing, 
versy, but after the national convention | o¢ the candidate should be so conspicuous 
laid down its platform the party de- as to make confirmation a mere form. 
manded adherence thereto until the | Delay is as decisive as action. It is the 


: ’ ‘tiea] | Kind of silence which is most eloquent. 
next convention changed the pO al the hesitation of the Senate can 


creed. ; only mean that it thinks the nomination 
Of late years there has sprung up, un- | ought not to be confirmed.’? 

der the guidance of the so-called ““Inde- | There are few public men who have 
pendent ’’ Metropolitan Press, a class of devoted their lives with a more single- 
men who, while claiming adherence to | hearted and honest purpose to serve the 
the fortunes of the Republican party | state than Mr. Williams, a statesman of 
before the polls, and urging its claims | more than average ability and more than 
before the people while they are candi- | ordinary purity of character, whose pub- 
dates, are engaged in denouncing the lic career, extending over a period of 
Administration and leading measures | twenty-five years, bears testimony of 
between campaigns. When in 1872 the | duty faithfully and successfully dis- 
so-called Liberal Republicans could no | charged. 

Jonger agree with their associates they | Among his neighbors and friends in 
had a perfeet right to form a new patty | far-off Oregon, where he is best known, 
and connect themselvestherewith. This | his nomination for Chief Justice was re- 
course, although it laid them liable to/ ceived both with pride and pleasure, 
the charge that they adopted it from | which is the highest evidence a public 
motives of disappointed ambition, was | man can furnish ‘‘ to secure trust for the 


‘far more honorable than the one pur-| future.” 

sued by other men and journals that | His case is quoted simply as an illus- 
ware assailing the Administration and tration, for, smarting under the wounds 
denouncing its measures, while pretend-| inflicted, he has withdrawn from the po 
ing at the-same time to be in accord|sition tendered him by the President 
with the Republican party, enjoying its’ without his knowledge, and his case is 
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therefore ended ; but it must be evident 
that the continuation of this system of 
intolerable injustice on the part of pro- 
fessed Republican journalists toward the 
leading members of the party must neces- 
sarily result in its defeat. There is nd 
other alternative. Either the minority 
must support thedecisions and measures 
of the majority, or the party must give 
way to the heterogeneous elements con- 
gregating in opposition, who are mar- 
shaled by the high priests of purity and 
reform, of whom the late Demoeratic 
candidate for the speakership, Ferdando 
Wood, is a striking exponent. 

Another instance of this system of or- 
ganized injustice was the return of the 
annualestimates of the Departments, for 
among the evidences that the Admin- 
istration desires to conceal no expendi- 
ture and invites scrutiny is the careful 
preparation of the Book of Estimates, 
which is a monument of patience, skill, 
and intelligence. 

It is true, Congress might legislate 
without it, for the estimates have no 
binding forcein law. The estimates are 
either based upon existing laws, which 
provide for the payment of salaries and 
the interest charge, or they contain re- 
commendations addressed to the discre- 
tion of Congress. In past times these 
estimates were so ignorantly and eare- 
lessly compiled that they conveyed no 
information concerning details. It is 
only since the advent of the Republican 
party, and particularly since George S, 
Boutwell became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that the Book of Estimates has been 
made intelligible and useful by giving 
the details of every item of expenditure, 
so that every member of Congress has 
presented a full view of the annual ex- 
penditures. The charges of extrava- 
gance and misuse of the public funds 
are without foundation. 

It is sometimes said that the demand 
of acquiescence on the part of the mi- 
nority to the views of the majority with- 
in the political party constitutes party 
despotism, but this view is the result of 
a confusion of ideas. It is no religious 
despotism if the Methodist or Episzo- 








palian Churches demand of the individ-~ 
ual members acquiescence in the decrees 
of its properly-constituted legislative 
bodies; for whenever an” individual 
member can no longer conscientiously 
abide by the action of the national synod 
or convention, he is at perfect liberty to 
withdraw and connect himself with some 
other religious body that may more 
clearly express his religious opinions. 
Arguments designed to induce the ma- 
jority to change its policy are always in 
order, but unreasonable complaints and 
fierce denunciations without arguments 
can only tend to disintegration. In 
these circumstauces we are compelled to 
call the attention of the Republican 
party to this vital subject, because if 
this systematic abuse of leading mem- 
bers by each other is continued, and 
every measure of the Administration is 
either belittled or misconstrued, the use- 
fulness of the Republican party as a po- 
litical organization will be impaired, and 
those members who are responsible for 
this deplorable state of affairs will be 
held strictly accountable by their con- 
stituents. 

There is a noted instance in the case 
of Governor Washburn, of Wisconsin, 
who endeavored to place himself upon a 
platform superior to that of the Repub- 
lican party. No salary grab for him! 
No Credit Mobilier scandal, clinging to 
his skirts! Though the Republican 
party at large may be corrupt Mr. Wash- 
burn himself was above his peers ; but 
the Opposition in Wisconsin, while it 
accepted all his testimony against his 
associates, and while it made the utmost 
of his admissions, gave him no additional] 
votes. They said, ‘‘ If,according to your 
own testimony, your political associates 
are steeped in corruption and crime, it 
is time that the party should perish, and 
as by your own testimony you seem to 
have been unable to control this Repub- 
lican party and save it from corruption, 
we shall take care that you, as its expo- 
nent and representative, shall be de- 
feated.” 

The lesson which is taught is, that 
those gentlemen who deem themselves 
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’ superior to the party, and who believe} they owe allegiance is stronger by far 
they can save themselves by throwing it than individuals, and unity and harmony 
overboard, will find that. they will only | within its ranks are the only means to 
escape defeat in rare instances and un- secure the triumph of the progressive 
der peculiar circumstances. The great policy which the Republican party rep- 
party to which they belong and to which | resents. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE QUESTION. 


Harper’s Weekly of January 24 con-| party too strong for the opposition. 
tains a lengthy rejoinder to the essay on | The ‘‘single citizen’? who is satisfied 
this subject which appeared in the Jan-| with the general policy of the Republi- 
uary number of THE REPUBLIC. One| can party, and who believes that the 
of its paragraphs reads as follows: | country is safest in its hands, is not 

One of the most familiar adverse ar- | likely to complain that the patronage in- 


eso - “> ga ym wd cident to government is strengthening its 
urged by Mr. Logan in the House of |}, , : i it " 
Representatives in the Jenckes debate, | eee, and heaprsatag ves avert its over 
and which has been constantly repeated, | throw. It is, we apprehend, only the 
is that the proposed reform is foreign to | ** single citizen,’’ represented by the self- 
a ise si a Aoocel lebanese Bagg | styled independent press who voted for 
ends to create a bureaucracy, which, it! q,. - ie ; i y= 
is alleged, may do very well in Prussia, | wince, Moca — — — — 
but not in a republic, where the govern-| 2@8do Wood, and to whom any combi- 
ment should be close to the people. But | nation, even with the Liquor Dealers’ 
ee the ag! mischiefs of the present | League, is acceptable, if thereby he can 
system is that it tends to separate the | ? S hai ink 
government from the people. Nothing | eainsantele _ —— dap ve = 
is more evident to those who are practi- impressed with the dangers of Govern- 
cally familiar with politics than that} ment patronage and of centralization. 
those who control the patronage are ab-| The “independent” citizens who fol- 
—s rg Eel seal 2 philic agi lowed the advice of these journals in 
eee lw? s i ariel 66 Rafar 

oftice holders the influence and power of | Wisconsin, and voted the Reform 
the single citizen are paralyzed. Com-/ ticket,” have just learned that reform 
pelled to move with a party if he would! means the displacement of every Repub- 
effect practical results, he finds that the | jiean employed at the Capitol, even to 
party action is determined by those who | a ieee eilll Dalitiae wid tl at the 
have a personal and vital interest in the | te fireman and janitor, and tha 
result, and who spare no effort of any | cry of ‘nepotism’ against Grant meant 
kind. The partyis made more and more | the appointment to the best places of the 
A t tine pret at ie amg rag ivil sons and brothers of the new officials. 
service, direct the party ; and if the vo- Quite recently we saw a letter from 
ter, feeling his hold upon the govern-| one of these ‘‘single citizens,” residing 
ment slipping from him into the hands | in Brooklyn, to the chairman of one of 
oie okera of politieal ratrONAge che leading comnitecs of the House 
usurpation, they themselves turn upon) Which so fully illustrates the beauties 
him, and declare with Tue Rerusvic, Of independent journalism that we quote 
that he wishes to create a bureaucracy | in substance : 

Condensing these attenuated phrases | “Mr. Chairman,” exclaims this inde- 
into plain English, they are an admis-| pendent citizen in a four-page letter, 
sion that the main reason why Federal} ‘-everything is corrupt and rotten in 
officers should be appointed through | Washington ; the Departments are full 


competitive examinations and in accord-| of thieves and scoundrels ; its male em- 











ance with the rules prescribed by an in-| ployees are lascivious, and its female 
dependent and practically irresponsible | employees without virtue ; knavery and 
commission, is that the disposal of aoe peered is their game.’’? Yet this un- 
cal patronage renders the Republican 


conscious libeler, who is simply repeat- 
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ing, parrot-like, what the New York 
press taught him, did not present a 
single allegation of fact or shred of 
testimony to sustain his accusations. 
He did not seem to realize that if upon 
his responsibility as a man he were thus 
to accuse private citizens he would make 
himself not merely liable to prosecution, 
but render himself infamous in the judg- 
ment of all well-thinking men. Wehope 
that Harper’s Weekly, which in the past 
has rendered so valuable services to the 
cause of civilKization, will not tarnish 
its well-earned reputation for fair deal- 
ing by joining the cohorts of defamers 
of the Republican party and its leaders. 

We believe that an exaggerated im- 
portance is attached to the distribution 
of patronage. The essence of the weak- 
ness of the system of the distribution of 
offices by means of competitive exami- 
nations lies not in the fact that the 
party may lose patronage, nor in the 
fact that Democrats receive oftices, but in 
the fact that it confuses the public mind 
upon the subject of party relations. 
Men will naturally say: Why should we 
expend our labor and time to elect a Re- 
publican county or State officer when 
there is so little difference between the 
political parties now in existence that 
the dominant party can afford to place 
Democrats and Republicans on a perfect 
equality, so that they can come into com- 
petition upon purely technical examina- 
tions. It is impossible to convince the 
average citizen that the overthrow of 
the Republican party and the conse- 
quent installation in power of the heter- 
ogeneous elements of which the Opposi- 
tion is composed, and in which the anti- 
Republican sentiment constitutes a ma- 
jority, is a grave danger to the Republic 
as long as the Republican party places 
itself upon a perfect equality in the dis- 
tribution of offices. 

We realize most fully and profoundly 
the grave responsibility which we as- 
sume in advising measures locking to- 
ward the overthrow of the present sys- 
tem, for we have daily in view the gigan- 
tic, as well as delicate, machinery of this 
great Government. 





We know also that, next to popular 
ignorance, corruption in office is the 
main source of danger to the Republic. 
Weare fully persuaded that the main- 
tenance of the Government in purity is 
above all parties, and that the distribu- 
tion of patronage is beset with tempta- 
tions and often leads to abuses; but 
notwithstanding these dangers and evils 
we have become convinced that we must 
trust the Republic itself, and that, if 
our public officers should indeed become 
as corrupt as they are painted, no arti- 
ficial machinery of any kind could save 
the Government from dissolution. 

Constitutions and laws are alike dead 
unless truth, honor, and fidelity animate 
the people and breathe life into their pro- 
visions. Thus the personal accounta- 
bility of a single officer is preferable to 
the practical irresponsibility of a board 
or commission, for experience has again 
and again demonstrated that commis- 
sions for executive purposes are failures, 
because the power of control is removed 
another step from the people. 

Judging from the reported action of 
the Civil Service Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and the public senti- 
ment evolved both in and out of Con- 
gress, the days of competitive examina- 
tions are numbered; and the system will 
be abandoned both on account of its in- 
trinsic worthlessness and because it was 
merely the device of the political adver- 
sary to steal into power, 

Nowhere, under no circumstances, has 
the Democratic opposition pledged itself 
to support this system, and their action 
in Wisconsin, already cited, is only one 
proof of many. In Iowa, where the 
House of Representatives was a tie vote, 
the Opposition were willing, and finally 
did concede the Speaker and the com- 
mittees to the Republicans, but insisted 
upon all the other ottices. Thus while 
the Democracy, which controls nine- 
tenths of the Opposition vote, stand by 
the doctrine of political reward and pun- 
ishment their Republican allies are to 
force the Republican party to assume 
the odium of the competitive examina- 
tion system, so that through it they may 
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obtain power and office; and it is to be 
hoped that the character of the Trojan 
horse, though nicely decorated with 
rhetorical devices, has been discovered 
in time to prevent mischief. 

The weakness of the civil service 


competitive examination cause is con- | 


fessed by its authors, because they never 
submit it upon its merits, but always 
invoke the name and personal popularity 
of President Grant as its chief support. 
It is given out that the President has so 
set his heart on the success of this system 
thatif Congress were to upset it it would 
not only grieve him, but make hjm so 
angry that a split between Congress 
and the President would be imminent. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. 
The scheme of appointing a commission 


| originated with Congress, and since the 
‘creation of the white elephant he has 
| three times called upon Congress to take 
‘it off his hands ; and his private and 
| public declarations have been that Con- 
gress should deal as fairly and fully with 
that subject as with all others. No 
doubt the President is in favor of secur- 
ing a faithful and well qualified civil 
service, as we trust all Republicans are, 
| but the feature of competitive examina- 
tion, with its expensive machinery and 
its unpopularity with the masses, he has 
never supported except as an experi- 
ment. That its failure has been con- 
spicuous is confessed by the Nation 
itself ; and the sooner it is set aside the 
better will it be for the country, the 
civil service, and the Republican party. 





ECONOMY. 


There is a wide difference between an 
economical disposition and a miserly 
one. True economy may be consistent 
with liberality, but never with extrava- 
gance. It seeks to stop the leaks and 
wastes of public or private expenditures, 
not to cut down or cut off those expen- 
ses which are necessary to the State or 
individual. The man who spends the 
least money is not the most economical. 
The miser may deny nature her actual 
wants, spend but afew cents a day to 
keep soul and body together, hoard nearly 
every dollar that comes into his hands, 
yet he is not practicing economy. He is 
purely selfish, and a greater enemy to 
society than the spendthrift who squan- 
ders his means in riotous living. The 
man who has the ability to heip others 
and refuses to do it, who in the face of 
a panic that has not touched his wealth 
or interfered with his plans, stops con- 
templated improvements, or grinds 
down to starvation prices the poor men 
who are dependent upon him for their 
daily bread, may save a few dollars by 
thus taking advantage of hard times, but 
when he pleads economy as the cause 
of his close-fisted transactions, we must 


of the word. It does not consist sim- 
ply in saving money, nor always in 
getting the most for a certain amount. 
It does, however, consist in that wise 
expenditure of means which, avoiding 
waste, permits money to go as far as it 
can without injury to the one who 
pays or to the one- who receives. 
So long as this equal balance is main- 
tained between capital and labor their 
interests must be mutual, for both ob- 
tain through the medium of exchange 
what each stands in need of—the one 
money, the other labor, and this without 
a sacrifice on the part of either. But 
when capital, taking advantage of hard 
times, seeks to obtain more work for a 
given amount than labor can afford to 
give, or when labor exacts from capital 
a like sacrifice on its part, either through 
combination or busy times, the equili- 
brium is destroyed, and the result is dis- 
trust, antagonism, open opposition, 
oftentimes Jeading to violence. 

To maintain this equilibrium, and to 
make capital and labor mutually de- 
pendent on each other, without exciting 
| that antagonism which appears to be on 





‘the increase daily, requires the highest 


beg to differ with his interpretation! wisdom on the part of our statesmen 
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and the exercise of practical common 
sense on the part of the people them- 
selves, The sooner capital and labor 
understand that both are dependent on 
each other ; that the closer the relation- 
ship and the firmer the friendship be- 
tween the two the greater will be the 
prosperity of each ; that true economy 
does not sanction the exactions of the 
one or the dictations of the other; the 
sooner will prosperous times return when 
the working man shall find profitable 
employment, and through this employ- 
ment the capitalists safe investment. 

It becomes a serious question for Con- 
gress to pass upan, whether the stop- 
age or suspension of projected public 
improvements, for which appropriations 
have been made, is either sound policy 
or true economy. In the face of uni- 
versal prosperity, with a demand for 
labor greater than its supply, the sus- 
pension of public works might be de- 
fended on the grounds that the mechan- 
ical skill set free would be at once ab- 
sorbed by private enterprise, and find 
more profitable employment in building 
up the general wealth of the nation. 
But the suspension of public works in 
dull times is not only demoralizing to 
those who have money to spend, and are 
willing to spend it, but it has a tendency 
to widen the breach already existing be- 
tween capital and labor by adding largely 
to the number of unemployed. It pro- 
duces an injury which reaches far be- 
yond the inconvenience which it causes 
to the Government itself, for it carries 
with it the suspension and failure of 
private enterprises. Stone quarries, 
iron works, mills, and factories, each 
employing hundreds of men, feel the 
suspension at once, and are forced to 
suspend operations. Other interests, de- 
pendent upon these in a greater or less 
degree, feel the injury, and transmit the 
effects to other interests still more re- 
motely connected. Thus positive injury 
and great embarrassment flow of neces- 
sity from the suspension of public works, 
a bad example is set which tends to 
paralyze capital and withdraw it from 
fields of projected industry. The effort 





to save a few millions by the abandon- 
ment of work which was deemed neces- 
sary, either for public safety or con- 
venience, may keep money in the Treas- 
ury, but may in the end, aside from the 
direct loss to the working men thrown 
out of employment, entail, through bad 
example, the loss of millions to the in- 
dustrial interests of the country. In 
dealing with this subject two questions ° 
should be answered before final action is 
taken : 

First. Are the public works for which 
appropriations have been made neces- 
sary ? 

Second. Are the appropriations too 
high or extravagant ? 

If the works are necessary, demanded 
by public convenience or safety, they 
should be prosecuted to completion. 

If the appropriations are not extrava- 
gant, they should not be cut down or in- 
terfered with. 

The people do not demand the sus- 
pension of public improvements or the 
practice of that false economy which 
seeks to make the poor poorer, and en- 
deavors to extract from labor all that 
labor through hard necessity is forced 
to give. The people demand a liberal 
policy on the part of the Government, 
value received for the money expended, 
and evidence that all improvements are 
projected, not for individual profit, but 
for the national good. Satisfied on these 
points, the people are willing to be taxed 
for the amount of money necessary to 
prosecute the work. The sharp criti- 
cism of the people on the back-pay meas- 
ure has driven some good men to the 
opposite extreme, and we fear the reac- 
tion will be as marked in that direction 
as it was in the other. Much valuable 
time has already been lost in the endea- 
vor to cut down appropriations for im- 
provements never questioned by the 
people. The Democrats have favored 
this movement for two reasons: One, to * 
be placed on the record as friends of 
economy ; the other, to distract the at- 
tention of the majority from those great 
public measures of finance and internal 
commerce which press upon Congress, 
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and appear, if public sentiment can be! works will bring a spring upon us as 
relied upon, to be demanded by the peo- cheerless as the winter drawing to a 
ple. True economy we favor, but false | close; not that the failure to build a few 
economy, which saves a dollar by the in-| public buildings will directly affect the 
direct sacrifice of two, we earnestly pro-| laboring classes throughout the country, 


test against. We have hardly recovered 
from the effects of the late terrible de- 
pression among our business men; the 
wheels of industry have been long idle; 


thousands of skilled mechanics are out) 


of employment; capital stands eyeing 
labor with distrust, and labor, with 
clenched fists, returns the gaze. 
winter has been a severe one on the 
working man, but the coming spring has 
held out hope which has cheered him in 


the midst of his sufferings and priva- | 


tions. Wefear the suspension of public 


The) 


but because we fear that the example of 
the Government in the stoppage of 
needed work will be followed by the 
projectors of private enterprises, to the 
great injury and detriment of the work- 
ing men of the nation. It may be wis- 
dom to cover a longer time in the com- 
pletion of public works so as to lessen 
our yearly expenditures, but to abandon 
them altogether, or any portion of them, 
we fear will prove a mistake which no 
plea of economy will justify before the 
people. 





THE STRAIGHT PATH TO REDEMPTION. 


Congressional discussion of the finan-| great highway between Europe and the 


cial situation was incited in December | far East, and as it possesses special fa- 
last by the President’s message and the cilities to secure a portion of the inter- 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, | national commerce, the resumption of 





and has been continued in both houses, 


but principally in the Senate, to this) 


day. 
Upon one point only has there been 


| : ; : 
/Specie payment is deemed essential to 


our influence and standing in the forum 
of nations. 
Within a few days a letter from the 


unanimity—it is the desirability of a) ripe scholar and learned historian, Mr. 
speedy resumption of specie payment. | Baner ‘oft, our ambassador at Berlin, has 
The President very strongly recom-/ been published, who re-enforces his own 
mended the equalization of values be-/ opinion by the testimony of German 
tween gold and currency, and the Seere- | financiers, who are certainly dispassion- 
tary of the Treasury seconded it. Bout- | ate observers, and who hold that specie 
well, Morton, Schurz, Chandler, Ferry, | redemption of our non-interest-bearing 
andallthe representative men of both par- | indebtedness would place the credit of 
ties have agreed that the useofacurrency our country in the foremost rank, and 
equal in value to coin, and exchangeable enable us to borrow at four per cent. 
for coin at the option of the holder,| There probably never was a public 
would be a great advantage to the credit ' question upon which there has been 80 
of the United States, the extension of | great a unanimity of opinion, and there- 
commerce, and the general business in-| fore a simple statement of the case is 
terests of the people. ‘suflicient. The only points which are to 
For purposes of international inter- | _ be satisfactorily settled are the how and 
course gold coin is the only practicable | when. It is here where the differences 


standard for the measurement of values, | of opinion begin and are so diverse that 
‘and the nation which avails itself through | the friends of resumption are despairing 
the instrumentality of local legal enact- | of success. Senator Schurz, for instance, 
ments of a special and inferior standard | is in favor of contraction, by which term 
of value surrounds itself with a Chinese |is meant a withdrawal of all or nearly 
wall and places itself in a disadvantage- | alithe outstanding legal-tender currency. 
ous position. 


As our continent is tne| Senator Morton thinks that the quickest 
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way toward specie payment is the addi-| redemption shall be begun when there 
tional issue of a hundred or more mil-| are two hundred million or three hun- 
lion dollars of greenback currency, so | dred million dollars in the Treasury, the 
that new enterprises, both public and pri- | question wall be one only of time, and 
vate, may be inaugurated and home pros- | the end will be certain. 

perity restored. Senator Boutwell is of | The plan of hoarding the gold coin in 
opinion that the masterly inactivity | the Treasury was suggested by the Sec- 
which he pursued as Secretary of the | retary and is the most natural and feasi- 
Treasury, trusting to the growth and | ble yet presented. Secretary Boutwell 
expansion of the country for apprecia- | taught the theoretical financiers the 








tion of the value of greenbacks, is the 
proper method. Senator Sherman holds 
that giving the holders of greenbacks 
the option of converting their notes into 
five per cent. gold-bearing bonds would 
lead toward resumption ; while Senator 
Chandler thinks that the issue and sale 
of ahundred million dollars of bonds, 
the proceeds of which to be applied to- 
ward the liquidation of the greenback 
debt, would be the most certain and 
speedy course. 

Strange to say, there is another way 
which seems to have been lost sight 
of during the recent discussion. The 
present laws require. that one per cent. 
of the revenue collected shall be ap- 
plied as a sinking fund for the liqui- 
dation of the bonded debt, but since 
our bonded debt does not troyble us at 
all and the holders thereof are perfectly 
satisfied to receive their interest, if the 
sinking fund law were changed so as to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to set aside one per cent. of the reve- 
nue from all sources in gold coin for the 
ultimate redemption of greenbacks, we 
would be steadily and certainly approach- 
ing specie payments without expansion, 
contraction, increase of taxation, or dis- 
turbance of values. Even if the green- 
back issue should be extended to four 
bundred millions of dollars, it might be 
practicable as soon as the redemption 
fund reaches two hundred million dol- 
lars, in addition to the usual gold re- 
serve in the Treasury, which ought 
never to be less than fifty or sixty mil- 
lion dollars to begin specie payment with 
safety, because universal banking expe- 
rience has been that a reserve of one- 
half of the notes outstanding is always 
sufficient to cover them. But whether 


‘ 


| one great lesson, that however valuable 
schemes may be to borrow, there is but 
one way of liquidating debts. A debt 
|of a thousand millions of dollars can be 
| discharged in no other way than one of 
five dollars, and that is to obtain its value 
in coin, either by labor or taxation, and 
hand it over to the creditor. There is 
but one road to resumption, and that is 
by saving the coin in the Treasury until 
there is a sufficiency to justify the Gov- 
ernment in redeeming the non-interest 
bearing debt either by numbers and de- 
nominations or in its entirety. 
Therefore, let there be issued the 
amount of greenbacks now authorized 
by law, amounting to four hundred mil- 
lion dollars, so as to prevent, in part, 
an increase of taxation on the one hand, 
and to afford temporary relief to busi- 
ness interests by a moderate increase of 
currency on the other, but at the same 
time let us adopt no vague, changeable, 
and sporadic policy upon the resumption 
question,? but a well-defined, specific, 
and mathematical course, so that all 
men may know from month to month 
how near the Government may be ready 
|to redeem its promise to pay a dollar by 
|its payment thereof, in accordance with 
the promise, in gold coin. 
Contractionists seem to forget one 
important factor in the solution of this 
problem. Before the Government can 
cancel the greenback circulation it must 
have a surplus, which can only be ob- 
tained by adequate taxation. The dif- 
ference between the hoarding of gold 
and the cancellation of greenbacks is 
this: that in the one case the ordinary 
currency remains undisturbed, while in 
the other it would diminish from day to 
day, while gold coin would not take its 
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place until par is reached. Every man 


Argentine Republic, 96 per cent. dis- 


acquainted practically with business af- | count. - 


fairs is convinced that no popular gov- 
ernment could pursue a_ systematic 


Several of these countries of irredeem. 
able paper currency keep faith strictly 


course of contraction. McCulloch tried | with the people—they promise not to re- 


it in timesof great prosperity, and failed 
to obtain the sanction of the people, be- 
cause it tended to paralyze industry, 
while the payment of taxes became more 
onerous from day to day. It is different 
when the Treasury holds gold, which is 
now only an article of merchandise, 
until the day of redemption. This does 
not affect our ordinary circulation, and 
when redemption is once begun the gold 
will flow out in such quantities that it 





deem their pledges to pay in coin, and 
they keep this promise most sacredly. 








THE ReEpPUBLIC.—A gentleman of 
some eminence as a politician and finan- 
cier in the city of New York acknowl- 
edges the receipt of THE REPUBLIC, 
adding : 

If the Republican party should be 
completely. disintegrated it must still 
reorganize on the same principles, be- 
cause there are no other. Your maga- 





will become a part of our circulating | zine will do in any case; we want this 


medium. The hoarding of gold coin 
until the time of redemption comes is, 
therefore, the easiest, if not the only 
practicable method of resumption. 





PAPER MONEY OF DIFFERENT COUN- 
TRIES—late quotations : 
United States, 10 to 12 per cent. dis- 





count. 

Austria, 10 per cent. discount. 

Greece, 12 per cent. discount. 

Italy, 11 per cent. discount. 

Russia, 16 per cent. discount. 

Cuba, 44 per cent. discount. 

Hayti, 99% per cent. discount. 

The Republic of Hayti has 300,000,000 
piasters or dollars of paper money. The 
rate of exchange is authoritatively es- 
tablished at 300 paper dollars for one 
coin dollar. The value in the market is 
250 paper dollars for one coin dollar. 

San Domingo, (See Report of the 
United States Commission, 1871,) 10 to 
20 per cent. discount on the new paper 
money, latest issue. ‘* Credit notes,’’ so 
called, an earlier issue, are received by 
the Government at the rate, fixed by 
decree, of thirty dollars for one dollar 
silver—96% per cent. discount. 

‘Treasury notes,” so-called, a still 
earlier issue, are received by the Gov- 
ernment at the rate, fixed by decree, of 
four hundred dollars to one dollar silver, 
(992 per cent. discount.) 

Paper money issued by former Gov- 
ernments of San Domingo is valueless. 











kind of an educator in our families, I 
think we ought to have the best general 
magazine in the country as a distinctly 
political educator. It ought to be a na- 
tional affair. Our boys and girls should 
be brought upon it. This is what so- 
ciety really means. The newspaper is 
an educator of the superficial mind. 
Every important text of our great school 
of government goes through the news- 
paper into oblivion. We must stop all 
this and preserve and index as we go 
along. Are the members of Congress 
united enough and have they unseltish- 
ness enough to give paramount exist- 
ence to your journal? I am afraid that 
there is not soul enough to give it more 
thax a strugglipg existence. 

We are without good glue in our party 
organization. We have no national 
organ. We have an unoccupied field of 
high and noble subjects—all untilled— 
that is unoccupied by workers. It tis 


‘loose state of things is to continue We 


must expect defeat at the polls in 1877. 

Even our best traditions of our great 

civil strife are fading out of the popular 

mind. We torget or disregard the fact 

that the boys of nineteen and twenty 

nee of age will make our next Presi- 
ent. 


CENTRAL PENSION AGENCY.—The 
proposition is broached of establishing a 
central pension agency, to be attached 
to the Pension Bureau, whose duties 
shall be similar to those performed by 
pension agents. The work of paying 
pensions could be done vastly cheaper 
than under the present system, and 
would require but few additional clerks 
for the Pension Bureau. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe U. S. Senate, Monpay, January 19, 1874. 


The Senate having under considera- 
tion the following resolution, reporte 
py Mr. SHERMAN from the Committee 
on Finances : 

‘Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress 
during its present session to adopt definite 
measures to redeem the pledge made in the 
act approved March 18, 1869, entitled ‘An act 
tostrengthen the public credit,’ as follows: 
‘And the United States also pledges its faith to | 
make provision at the earliest practicable pe- | 
riod for the redemption of the United States | 
notes in coin;’ and the Committee ou Finance 
is directed to report to the Senate, at as early | 
a day as practicable, such measures as will not | 
only redeem this pledge of the public faith, 
but will alsoa furnish currency of uniform 





It is a singular fact that, notwith- 


d| standing the constant practical use of 


money tor ages and centuries past, yet 
the definition of the term itself has not 
been fully agreed upon ; and I find inan 
able article in the North American Re- 
view, as late as 1870, an attempt at a new 
and rather strange explanation.* 

I mention these facts not with any in- 
tention of bringing forward a new defi- 
nition or of proposing any new theory, 
with the belief that it will solve all the 
difficult points in this troublesome prob- 
lem ; but simply for the purpose of an- 


value,always redeemable in gold orits equiva-| nouncing, at the commencement of what 


lent, and sO adjusted as to meet the changing 
wants of trade and commerce.” 

The pending question being on the 
amendment submitted by Mr. FERRY, 
of Michigan, to strike out all after the 
word ‘* resolved,’ and insert the follow- 
ing: 

“That the Committee on Finance is directed 
toreport to the Senate, at as early a day as 
practicable, such measures as will restore com- 
mercial confidence aud give stability and elas- | 
ticity to the circulating medium through a! 
moderate increase of currency ”— 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The “‘regulation of) 
the currency” is admitted by all to be) 
one of the most difficult problems whicb | 
falls to the lot of governments to solve, 
and it is a question which has occupied | 
the attention of the most profound | 
statesmen and political economists of | 
the enlightened nations of the world for | 
the past century ; and yet it may be said | 
With truth that no satisfactery solution | 
has been reached. | 





1t is true that severe experience, both 
|lying idle in the barns and storehouses ; 


in this country and in England, has de- 
moustrated the fact that all the methods 
which have hitherto been adopted are 


more or less defective, aud fail to meet | 
fully the wants of commerce; but this | 
experience, although pointing out some | 


detects, has failed to show the exact 
Temedy which should be applied. 


countries. 


I have to say upon the subject, that I 
am fully aware of the fact that it is sur- 


rounded by difliculties which have puz- 
zled the strongest minds of this and other 
But the exigencies of the 
times have thrust it upon us, and the 
present condition of our monetary af- 
fairs requires us to meet it squarely. 
And now, perhaps more than at any 
other time during our existence as a na- 
tion, it becomes our duty, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people and regulators 
of the currency of our country, to study 
thoroughly all the intricate bearings of 
the subject, and seek to give permanency 
to our standard of value and medium of 
exchange. But this requires time and 
can not be done in a few days, yet in the 
meantime our country, although richer 
than ever before in all the absolute ele- 
ments of wealth, is suffering from the 
want of asuflicient medium of exchange; 
our factories are more or less paralyzed, 
commerce is crippled, anJ large amounts 
of the farm products of the West are 


and the people are appealing to us for 
some measure of relief, so far as it is in 
our power to grant it. 

* Money is a personal ornament, temporarily 


pledged as a security for merchandise bor- 
rowed.—North American Review, July, 1870, 


| page 90. 
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I consider it, therefore, as evident that 
our true policy at present is to take some 
action to relieve the present stringency 
of the money market, but at the same 
time this action should be su shaped as 
to look forward to a plan maintaining 
the currency on a secure basis, and, if 





possible, better adapted to the wants of 
our country. 

Although there may be a multiplicity 
of plans proposed differing in detail, yet 
it is apparent that all these, no matter 
how numerous, belong to but two oppo- 
site theories: one which contemplates a 
return to specie payment by a further 
forced contraction, and one which con- 
templates an increase of the circulating 
currency by unlocking that which is 
hoarded or by direct increase in the 





amount. Therefore at the very outset 
we are brought face to face with the 
fundamental question which is now 
pressing on our political economists with 
more foree than ever betore, *‘Is a re- 
turn to specie payment necessary for the 
stability of our currency ?’’ Political 
economists may strive to evade it, and 
legislators may endeavor to push it for- 
ward into the future, yet it is the real 
question that lies at the very base of this 
subject, and which the rapid increase of 
the commerce of the world and the ad- 
‘vancement of human freedom and intel- 
ligence is forcing upon the enlightened 
nations of the earth. 

As a theory this question has gene- 
Tally, and | might say almost univers- 
ally, been answered in the atflirmative, 
‘both by statesmen and writers on cur- 
.rency and political economy ; and if we) 
are to decide from the weight of author- 
ity theoretically expressed the answer 
-will, beyond all coutroversy, be in the 
.aflirmative. But in our appeal to these | 
.authorities one very important fact 
should not be overlooked, that in the 
‘discussion of questions relating to cur- 
-rency and mouetary affairs this point, sp 
‘vital to the solution, has seldom been | 
raised ; the authors, led by the popular | 
notion that a metallic basis is the only | 
true method, have almost universally 
proceeded upon this assumption, and | 
chence all their plans proposed have had | 
in view a metallic basis bothasa stand- 
ard of value and a medium of exchange. 

And, as has been truly said by asome- 
what recent writer on currency, (Hill’s 
Principles of Currency, page 1 :) 

Formerly men who had given long and labor- 
ious attention to the subject were neverthe- | 
less deterred from stating the views publicly, 
because tie public mind appeared to have been 
set fa-t in this matter, so much so indeed that 
uny attempt to subject the principles upon 
which our currency lawsare bused to that calm 
and patient investigation which has been so 
eminently successful in the discovery of cor- 











rect principles, in respect of other matters of 
ractical importance, was as vain as it would 
lave been to scatter seeds on frozen ground, 

Hence I say that they start upon the 
basis that that is the acknowledged fact, 
and reason from that basis. The cor- 
rectness of this statement is apparent in 
reading the works of such eminent wri- 
ters as Stewart, Smith, Ricardo, Tooke, 
Mill, and others, where the overpower- 
ing influence of the popular notion of 
the necessity for a metallic basis shows 
itself on almost every page, notwith- 
standing the varied and opposite con- 
clusions at which they arrive, and the 
diverse remedies proposed. 

One practical fact undoubtedly favors 
this theoretical view, and is probably 
that from which it arose: that gold and 
silver are received and_ recognized 
throughout the world as a medium of 
exchange and a representative of value, 
thereby forming an international legal 
tender. And that this will continue to 
be the case, no matter what laws are 
passed regulating internal currency, no 
one pretends to doubt. 

Having noticed the theoretical answer 
to the question, I now ask Senators to 
look at the facts and say what answer 


| they give to it; whether they show a 


specie basis to be necessary for perma- 
nency or not; or, in other words, whe- 
ther they show that a metallie basis af- 
fords an adequate remedy against fluc- 
tuations, stringency, and the evils at- 
tributed to a well-regulated paper cur- 
rency. 

As [call attention to a few facts bear- 
ing more or less directly on this point, I 
would ask Senators to bear in mind two 
things: First, that although I do not 
intend to advocate a policy which I be- 
lieve to be entirely opposed to the idea 
of an ultimate return to specie payment, 
yet I seek to dispel the notion that it is 
absolutely necessary to give permanency 
to our currency. It may be true that, 
as a general rule, it is the best plan, as it 
facilitates international trade, as 4 uni- 
form system of weights and measures 
would, but I wish to show—and I think 
I can very clearly—that it is by no means 
a necessity, and is not at all times best. 
In the second place, I desire Senators to 
bear in mind the distinction between 
standard of value and medium of ex- 
change, functions which are too often 
confounded, and which do not of neces- 
sity belong to one and the same article. 

Keeping this distinction in view, I 
think it will be seen that the facts, so 
far as they go, give a negative answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Is a return to specie pay- 
ment necessary for the stability of our 
currency ?” And I might even make 
my language stronger and say that the 
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experience of enlightened nations shows 
thatas arule this is not practical, and 
that the attempt to carry out this popu- 
lar theory has been one prolific source of 
financial disasters and distress. 

First, I call attention to the facts 
which go to show that gold or silver is 
not absolutely necessary as a standard 
of value; that although they possess the 
qualities of indestructibility, purity, and 
limit in quantity, which render them 
good mediums of exchange, on the other 
hand there are strong reasons and evi- 
dence showing they can not remain per- 
manently the standard of value in any 
country. And I hold it asaself-evident 
truth that whenever they are deprived 
of this function they are remanded back 
at once to the position of simple mer- 
chandise, even though they retain their 
use as mediums of exchange, an asser- 
tion which no political economist, so far 
as I am aware, controverts. 

And the first evidence I present is the 
fact, which is now so forcibly pressing 
itself upon us, that the volume of gold 
and silver is wholly inadequate at its 
present standard to represent the prod- 
ucts of labor and the materials of trade, 
which, it seems to me, ought of itself 
settle this question with the strongest 
advocate of a metallic currency. What 
Senator is there here who is hardy 
enough to assert that the gold and silver 
in the country, or that can be brought 
into it by legislation, will properly rep- 
resent the $2,447,000,000 farm products 
and $4.232,000,000 of manufactured prod- 
ucts of our country, if we even suppose 
these the only things it is required to 
represent ? Suppose the amount of these 
precious metals to be $100,000,000 ; this 
would be but one dollar to sixty-six of 
these products alone. 

It is asserted with a great show of 
candor that the world has adopted as a 
standard unit of value a given portion of 
gold and silver; that when this unit is 
fixed and invariable all values readily ad- 
just themselves to it, and trade and 
commerce flow along their accustomed 
channels unobstructed. : 

But the very terms “ fixed and invari- 
able,”?> which are here so confidently 
assumed, are the very ones, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which contain the difficult ele- 
ments and points in dispute. Gold and 
Silver are natural products of the earth, 
whose absolute amounts can not be con- 
trolled by the necessities of trade or the 
action of legislative bodies; a fact which 
the advocates of specie payments appear 
wholly to ignore. And I may as well in 
this connection state another fact well 
attested by history, but which these 
gentlemen appear to have overlooked. 











It is this: That the commerce of the 
world as it has gradually expanded, feel- 
ing itself cramped by the limited amount 
of specie currency, has been forced to 
demand a change in the nominal value 
of the standard, each change being ac- 
companied by a greater or less financial 
convulsion. On the other hand the in- 
flux from newly-discovered mines has 
had entirely the opposite effect. 

Previous to the discovery of America, 
although the devastating drain upon 
Europe by the wars of the crusades had 
long ceased, yet commerce was languish- 
ing, and was in a great part confined to 
the Italian States, and metallic coin 
was the only currency in general use. 
But as money flowed into European cof- 
fers from the New World traffic ex- 
tended; and, as traffic extended, the 
necessity for more money arose; action 
and reaction thus accelerating the prog- 
ress of improvement. Then it was that 
silver was found to be an insufticient 
medium for carrying on the large trans- 
actions, even of inland trade, and gold 
became a necessary part of the cur- 
rency; but, although it was a necessary 
and efficient part of the current coin, 
still it was not yet made a standard of 
value, this function still remaining in 
silver, to which gold was adjusted. But 
the demands of commerce pressed too 
heavily upon the standard for silver 
longer to retain exclusively this func- 
tion, although its nominal value had 
been repeatedly raised to meet this de- 
mand, so that the shilling of England, 
which was originally one-twentieth part 
of a pound, was in the time of Elizabeth 
but one sixty-second part of the abso- 
lute pound, a nominal increase of more 
than three hundred per cent. A corre- 
sponding change had also occurred in 
other Enropean nations ; yet this expe- 
dient failed to preserve to silver its 
function as the exclusive standard of 
value, and gold was admitted as a part- 
ner in this use. What, then, becomes 
of the assumed idea of ‘*fixedness ’’ and 
‘invariableness”’ of this unit of value, 
so far as these facts show? The same 
thing is true in regard to gold, and 
applies as well to modern times as to the 
Middle Ages ; again and again have they 
been adjusted to meet the increasing de- 
mands of trade as the increase in popula- 
tion andadvance in civilization continued 
to expand the volume of commerce. 

What right have we, Mr. President, to 
assume the result will be different in the 
future from what it has been in the 
past? Will not the population of the 
worid increase in spite of the Malthu- 
sian theory? Will not commerce con- 
tinue to expand ? 
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But we need not appeal to the history 
of the Middle Ages or of European na; 
tions to prove that a metallic standard 
of value can not meet all the wants of 
commerce and national necessities. Had 
we as a nation clung rigidly to this idea 
during the late rebellion what would 
have been the consequence ? Patriotism 
would have done much and suffered 
much to maintain our honor and unity, 
but it could scarcely have furnished the 
vast amount of material necessary to 
carry on the war. We were forced to 
abandon our standard of value and form 
a new one; and though it was a paper 
one it accomplished that which the gold 
and silver of the country could not do. 

But, sir, I may be met with the reply 
that this is not an applicable case ; 
it was an extraordinary time, a time of 
urgent necessity. Still, sir, the fact 
remains that the arbitrary standard ac- 
complished that which the natural stand- 
ard (as it is called) could not do; anda 
standard which can maintain itself under 
such an extraordinary strain we might 
reasonably assume would answer the 
wants of trade when the strain was re- 
moved. 

As touching this point, in regard to a 
metallic standard, I would ask Senators 
what reason have we to assume that the 
relative amounts of gold and silver are 
always and will always remain so nearly 
uniform that the comparative value of 
the two will always remain the same? 
The nations of Europe have been from 
time immemorial adjusting the relations 
between these mediums of exchange, 
-even before gold was formally adopted 
as a standard of value. So troublesome 
was this question at one timein England 
that we find an act of William IIL{, re- 
citing that— 

Whereas the uncertain value of coined gold 
has been highly prejudicial to trade, and an 
encouragement to certain evil-disposed per- 
sons ora se and fall the same to the great pre- 
judice of the landed men of this kingdum— 

And then goes on to enact that— 
after Apiil 10,1696, no person shall utter or re- 
ceive guineas at a higher value than twenty- 
two shillings under a penalty.—Lube’s argu- 
ment on Gold, question 102. 

Showing how keenly trade felt the ef- 
fect of the fluctuations in the compara- 
tive value of these two mediums of ex- 
change. But all these efforts failed to 
give permanency, and we find the State 
interfering to adjust the standard up as 
late as 1816, when the silver shilling is 
but one sixty-sixth part of a pound 
weight. 

The attempt of the framers of our Con- 
stitution to create a double standard of 
value, gold and silver, has resulted in 
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repeating, though on a diminished scale, 
the same thing that occurred in England, 
requiring repeated adjustments to main- 
tain the relative value as expressed by 
the coins themselves; and now legal- 
tender notes having been issued by our 
Government, they form our standard, 
and gold and silver, although mediums 
of exchange and lega) tender, are, ex- 
eept in California, simply articles of 
merchandise. 

It is, therefore, evident from these 
facts that adopting a specie basis does 
not insure us against fluctuations in 
value, nor does it imply that the unit of 
value will remain fixed and invariable; 
on the contrary, the evidence adduced 
shows us that, notwithstanding the 
struggle of nations in the past to cling 
to a specie basis and a metallic standard, 
the necessities of commerce and laws of 
trade have compelled repeated changes 
and adjustments. And ( may add, as 
another strong testimony in the same 
direction, the present use of a paper cur- 
rency in most of the enlightened nations 
of the world. It was felt to be a neces- 
sity or it never would have come into 
competition with gold and silver, which 
are 80 universally preferred on account 
of their intrinsic value and indestructi- 
bility. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be 
understood as presenting these facts and 
arguments as opposing the idea of an 
uitimate return to a specie basis, but 
simply, as stated in the outset, to remove, 
as far as possible, that idea so firmly 
fixed in the minds of many, that financial 
ruin and commercial distress are con- 
stantly stariug us in the face so long as 
we are without a specie basis, and that 
as soon as we can return to it confidence 
will be restored, commerce revived, and 
all the productive energies of our coun- 
try invigorated. Such has been the 
theory, repeated again and again fora 
century past; but the evidence furnished 
by experience does not sustain the theory. 
What, therefore, is the necessary dedue- 
tion to be drawn from these facts? It 
can be but one of two conclusions— 
either the theory is wrong or all the at- 
tempts to carry out the theory have been 
materially detective. 

Mr. President, if a return to specie 
payments will cure all our financial evils, 
why not come toitatonce? If the doc- 
trine advanced by its advocates be true 
the evils resulting will only be tempo- 
rary. When our personal health is at 
stake we swallow the medicine presented 
by the physician that we may regain our 
vigor and strength. 

if the doctrine advanced by specie- 
payment theorists be correct, why not 
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give the medicine at once? We have 
the power in our hands; repeal all laws 
which make anything but gold and sil- 
ver legal tender, and restore these metals 
to their former functions of standard 
value. Government will have a little 
trouvle, perhaps, to take up her green- 
backs, and commerce will certainly have 
to pass through some narrow straits; 
but, according to the theory advanced 
by learned Senators, the clear and open 
sea is just a little distant ahead. 

But, sir, the admission which the ad- 
vocates of specie payment make here and 
elsewhere, either directly or indirectly, 
in regard to the supply of the precious 
metals, seems to me to be fatal to their 
theory. 

How many are there who will contend 
that the supply is sufficient to meet the’ 
wants of trade? How many are there 
among our national legislators ready to 
face the storm which would result from 
a shrinkage of prices so as to correspond 
with the amount of gold and silver 
which can be brought into circulation ? 
Why, sir, in a ** memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York” which 
lies before me, and which leads the van 
in favor of specie payment. I find this ad- 
mission, which they are forced to make: 

Whatever policy might have been judicious 
before,it is vain to talk of contraction now, 
when three hundred and fifty millions of green- 
backs and three hundred millions of national 
bank notes are employed unceasingly to keep 
the wheels of an ext-nded commerce in mo- 
tion. (Page 8.) 

This, it seems to me, is almost if not 
entirely fatal to their theory. and con- 
tradicts all the arguments they have ad- 
vanced to sustain their position. It is 
an open admission on the part of those 
thoroughly acquainted with all the in- 
tricacies of the money market that there 
is not a sufficient amount of the precious 
metals for use. This is virtually admit- 
ting the whole question at issue. If the 
gold and silver in circulation, or that 
can be brought into circulation by legis- 
lative action, is not sufficient in amount 
for the business of the country—and the 
advocates of specie payment generally 
admit it is not—then it is evident it does 
not represent the value of the commodi- 
ties of trade or products of labor, and 
therefore can neither answer the pur- 
pose of a standard of value alone within 
our country nor a sufficient medium 
of exchange. If the demands of com- 
merce are Such that as it expands in vol- 
ume it requires a corresponding increase 
in the amount of curréncy or medium of 
exchange in use, then it is apparent that 
there is something in the very nature of 
trade and laws of exchange which will 
not allow a continual shrinking in the 








nominal value while the volume is actu- 
ally increasing. In other words, there 
is a strong tendency in the natural laws 
of trade and commerce to maintain a 
comparatively uniform price of products, 
even when it requires a sega pressure 
upon the amount of the circulating me- 
dium afloat. Thetheory of the contrac- 
tionists or advocates of specie payment, 
when reduced to a nut-shell, is this, that 
there is no reason why twenty-five cents 
may not represent the value of a bushel 
of wheat in New York as well as $1 50, 
provided the prices of all other articles 
of trade and commerce are reduced to 
the same standard. I hope they do not 
desire this, yet if their logic is true, then 
theoretically the iron money of Licur- 
gus, or the “cowries’”’ of the Africans 
may answer all the purposes of money ; 
but practical facts, and not theories, are 
the things we are called to deal with at 
present. 

If we were a new race of beings, just 
launched into existence, with no debts 
or contracts, with no history or prece- 
dents, with no traditional idea of prices 
or values, possibly we might call what is 
now adime a dollar, and regulate our 
trade and business by this lilliputian 
standard, but I think it would be a long 
time before we would span the continent 
with railways or cleave the ocean with 
steamships. With a ten-cent currency 
we would be very likely to have a ten- 
cent commerce, aten-cent internal trade, 
and a ten-cent nation, 

But, sir, we are not here to deal with 
the imaginations of Gulliver, but with 
stern realities, with the wants of a vast 
nation, with the necessities of an im- 
mense internal trade, with the demands 
of a people who have grown prosperous 
under the present money standard, and 
have become accustomed to the present 
scale of prices ; with a vast network of 
debits and credits. 

Apply the theory then—no matter how 
correct it may appear on paper—to the 
case as it stands, and tell me what would 
be the result. Suppose that by a reduc- 
tion of the currency wheat was reduced 
in New York to twenty-five cents per 
bushel, and other things to a correspond- 
ing value, when would the national, 
State, county, city, and individual debts 
be liquidated? Does any one fail to see 
that we would be involved in financial 
ruin and bankruptcy ? Sir, the evil ef- 
fect would not stop even here, for our 
civilization would feel the shock, our 
system of education and means ofspread- 
ing and increasing intelligence would be 
crushed, and we would soon be gliding 
backward toward a state of ignorance 
and superstition. 
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Lam aware that the advocates of specie 
payment do not propose any such ex- 
treme measure as this, but Ido maintain 
that whenever we contract below that 
point which experience has shown to be 
the true and healthy standard, we are so 
far cramping our energies, and retro- 
grading in a corresponding degree. 

What inference, then, are we to draw 
from these facts which experience is 
constantly presenting ? Most undoubt- 
edly that a healthy and vigorous com- 
merce requires an amount of currency 
uniformly proportioned to the amount 
of trade. 

Having now discussed these points 
which have a general bearing upon the 
subject of a metallic basis, Lapproach di- 
rectly the question before us, which may 
be stated thus: ‘‘Is it sound financial 
policy to take such action at present as 
shall tend to a moderate increase of our 
currency ?”? 

One point in this question I think 
ought to be universally conceded, and 
that is, that we can not reach specie pay- 
ment by a further forced contraction 
without bringing great distress and pro- 
bable bankruptcy upon our people. An- 
other point made evident by the late 
panic is that the amount of currency, as 
at present arranged, fails to meet the 
wants of the country, and that some 
change is necessary to meet the present 
necessity. 

To attempt a review of all the reme- 
dies proposed would require more time 
than I can at present devote to it; there- 
fore I shall confine my remaining re- 
marks to the discussion of but one or 
two leading propositions. 

If ‘‘ taking action looking to a speedy 
resumption of specie payment’? means 
anything, it means displacing a portion 
of the paper currency that gold may be 
induced to flow in by the consequent in- 
crease in the value of the remaining 
paper; or it means fixing a day, not far 
distant, by positive enactment, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall com- 
mence to pay gold for legal-tender notes. 
All other methods proposed are but 
shifts to avoid the responsibility of meet- 
iug the issue fairly and squarely, and 
although doubtless presented in good 
faith, yet they are in effect schemes 
which tend to ease the pain without as- 
sisting in the least to cure the disease. 
There are but three methods open before 
us : increase, contraction, or resumption 
of specie payment by simple operation 
of law; and if we act at all we must 
proceed on one or the other of these 
plans. Anything short of this is only 


shifting the burden from one shoulder 
to the other. It is admitted that con- 








traction is impracticable under the pres- 
ent state of affairs; therefore we may 
dismiss this from the discussion, for to 
argue that we can contract by expand- 
ing is simply a perversion of terms. If 
expansion is what we need at present let 
it be admitted plainly and_unreservedly, 
and let us at once proceed to take such 
action as will bring about this result as 
speedily as the nature of the case will 
admit of,’ 

If the way to contraction is blocked 
then there are but two paths open be- 
fore us—resumption, by direct operation 
of law, or expansion. 

Without attempting to follow out the 
various plans presented for returning to 
specie payment I select the memorial 
before alluded to as the best and per- 
haps clearest exponent of this theory, 
It says, (page 8:) ‘‘We have reached 
the verge of success in bringing gold 
and currency to a par with each other, 
and it apparently needs but an an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that legal-tender notes will be 
paid in gold at an early day to annul the 
present differences between the two,” 
and suggests that the redemption of 
legal-tender notes be commenced the 
4th of May next, but that the power to 
issue be continued. 

This is the money-holders’ side of the 
question, presented in plain and un- 
equivocal language, and is the theory of 
those who advocate a return to a specie 
basis reduced to a nutshell. 

Suppose, Mr. President, we pass a law 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury 
to commence redeeming legal-tender 
notes on the 4th of May next, or even 
the Ist of January, 1875; how is this to 
bring relief? Will it increase the vol- 
ume of currency or unlock any consider- 
able portion of that which is now 
hoarded up? For each dollar of gold 
put into circulation a dollar of legal- 
tender will be withdrawn, and there will 
be no increase in the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation, unless we assume, 
as is done in this memorial, that all 
legal-tenders will at once come to par, 
and thus increase the total value of the 
currency by the amount of the present 
difference between these and the same 
nominal amount of gold. . Suppose it to 
be true that the simple promise to re- 
deem would, without the presentation 
of a single dollar, bring the entire 
amount of the legal-tender issue to a 
par with gold; would this afford the re- 
lief demanded? Would this place more 
money in circulation than there is at 
present? Sir, go further: Suppose the 
utmost that the most sanguine advocate 
of the theory can possibly claim, that 
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the reaction of this policy upon the 
national bank notes, by transferring the 
required reserve for their redemption 
into gold or its equivalent, would also 
bring them up toa par with gold ; would 
even this meet our financial demands ? 
would this supply the wants of the com- 
merce and business of our country? 
would this start our mills and manu- 
factories again into full and active op- 
eration? would it unlock the store- 
houses of the West and pour the grain, 
beef, and pork into the Eastern market ? 
Is there some talismanic power in a dol- 
lar in gold that will render it so much 
more effective in trade than a sound and 
secure paper dollar ? 

Would this loosen the grasp of those 
who now cling so firmly to their green- 
backs and hide away their national 
bank notes? ‘No, sir; they would hold 
them the firmer, as the ten per cent. 
would be made to them by holding on 
and not by letting them out. There 
would be no more dollars in circulation 
then than now; the volume of the cur- 
rency would be just the same then as 
now. But even this supposition every 
one knows to be impracticable, for to 
come to specie payment there must be 
contraction; the amount of gold and 
paper must:be brought nearer together. 

It may be argued that by elevating 
paper currency to a gold standard each 
dollar will represent more of the prod- 
ucts of labor than it did before, but 
this would simply be because of a shrink- 
age in prices consequent upon the con- 
traction, and would be a gain only to 
those who hold the money, and at an 
equal loss to those who hold the prod- 
ucts of labor, and to labor itself, which 
is the very basis of our material wealth. 

And right here we have revealed to us 
the two parties to this question, the op- 
posing forces in this contest: those who 
hold the funds, and those who need 
them; those who live by interest and 
per centage, and those who live by labor 
and traffic. 

The same contest arose in England 
about twenty years ago, when the gold 
of California and Australia began to 
flow into the European markets. The 
money-lenders, annuitants, and those 
having fixed incomes sent forth pamph- 
lets and treatises on currency contain- 
ing warnings of the danger threatened 
by this extraordinary influx ; they plied 
Parliament with all the arguments and 
sophistry of which they were masters to 
enact such laws as should maintain 
their advantages over the producing 
class and business men of the coun- 


ry. 
In one of these pamphlets, which I 














have here before me, I find this remark- 
able statement: 

I read from Financial Pamphlets, vol. 
16, page 28: 

Those who are in debt, or those who think 
themselves likely to have to borrow money, 
see a manifest advantage in a state of affairs 
which promises to alleviate the burden of their 
present and future incumbrances. The trad- 
ing classes. in addition to their share of these 
advantages, expect a great extension of trade— 
all expect a reduction in taxation, and exclaim 
against any interference with a natural event 
which offers these advantages, for the sake of 
a fewcapitalists. It seems hopeless to attempt 
to meet such an array of opponents by argu- 
ments on the abstract propriety of maintain- 
ing a steady currency,yet it is very much to 
be wished that they should be met on this 
ground. 

This, sir, is a confession of the very 
principle for which we who advocate a 
moderate increase of the currency are 
now contending. And when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, (as you will find 
on page 30 of the same pamphlet,) wisely 
looking to the welfare of the great mas3s 
of the people of England, announced in 
his financial statement ‘‘that the dis- 
covery of gold has established credit in 
this country in a manner which no po- 
litical economist could ever have im- 
agined ; that it has increased and con- 
firmed credit, and immensely increased 
the employment of the people,” those 
who had been striving to limit the 
standard of value to silver alone felt all 
their sophistry scattered to the winds by 
the announcement of these facts. The 
struggle now, sir, is the same in princi- 
ple as then; the results which flowed 
from the increase of currency then 
by the influx of gold will follow the 
moderate increase of our currency 
now. 

Our trouble now does not arise from 
the character of our currency ; it does 
not arise from the fact that there is a 
difference between gold and the paper 
currency, but from the fact that we do 
not have enough of it. The complaint 
which reaches us from the trading, man- 
ufacturing, and producing classes is not 
that our money is worthless or depreci- 
ated, but that the amount is insufficient. 
Give them the supply needed, and all the 
fine-spun theories and intricate sophis- 
tries of financiers will soon be scattered 
to the winds as they were in England. 
The currency per seis good enough ; it 
is a larger amount that is wanted. Give 
this to the people, and then you can, at 
your leisure, produce your arguments 
and mature your plans which are to 
reach far in the future. The starving 
man can not patiently sit down to dis- 
cuss the various effects of food upon the: 
system before eating of the supply 
brought him ; you must first satisfy his: 
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hunger, and then he will listen calmly 
to your philosophy. 

And right here I wish again to appeal 
to the memorial of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on this particu- 
lar point ; and I refer to it because it is 
presumable theauthors understood thor- 
oughly all the arguments in favor of the 
policy they advocate. They assert (page 
8) that ‘‘ with an acknowledged issue of 
$356,000,000 of legal tenders the banks 
have found it difficult to draw from the 
circulation over five-and-twenty millions 
in atime of most urgent need.” Does 
this indicate that the people feared the 
character of the currency ? It seems to 
me, sir, that it indicates they feared 
more to trust the banks than the green- 
backs. 

Suppose that during the late panic 
some good genii had suddenly changed 
all the legal-tender notes into gold, 
would the run upon the banks have been 
any less than it was?’ Would the busi- 
ness men have felt the current setting 
inward anv more freely to supply their 
wants ? Would the financial storm have 
been thereby averted? Certainly not. 
Depositors would have been just as eager 
to withdraw their deposits ; banks would 
have been just as powerless to afford re- 
lief as they were with the paper cur- 
rency. It is just as true that $100 in 
gold can not liquidate a debt of $500 in 
gold as it is that $100 of paper money 
can not liquidate a debt of $500 in paper. 

Where then, sir, is the force of the 
arguments in favor of this method of a 
speedy return tospecie payments? What 
are the financial forces which are thereby 
to be put into operation, and to give re- 
newed activity and vigor to our busi- 
ness life? How is changing a dollar 
from a green to a yellow to be equiva- 
lent to multiplying it by two? This, if 
true, is a species of alchemy a little too 
profound for my comprehension. The 
yellow may represent twice as much 
labor as the green, yet, numerically, it 
is the same; the difference is in the 
price, not the dollars. It will only pay 
the same amount of debt. 

But suppose, after all, we yield to this 
old song ot the siren with golden ring- 
lets, and direct the immediate redemp- 
tion of legal-tender notes, will Senators 
please inform me—and I am sure they 
ought to be able to do it, for their argu- 
ments were able, but their sophistry ex- 
ceeded their ability—where the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is to obtain the 
metal, the gold and silver, for the re- 
demption of this amount of currency ? 
Do they not know that the moment the 
‘Treasury is required to redeem the green- 
backs in gold, every national bank in 








the country will be required to redeem 
in gold at the same time? The one af- 
fects the other. Their relations are so in- 
timate that one can not redeem without 
the other. When you have seven hundred 
millions or more of currency in the 
country, and a little over one hundred 
millions of gold and silver in the coun- 
try, will some Senator please tell me how 
you are going to redeem that currency 
in gold? We know well enough from 
past experience that at such a moment 
the financial harpies would rush into the 
money market and, cornering the gold, 
leave the Government powerless to re- 
lieve. Sir, there is a moral power in 
this reserve which they have sought to 
break ever since that day when it 
crushed their schemes, 

There are many who firmly believe 
that a return immediately to a specie 
basis, though oppressive for a time, 
would ultimately prove most beneficial ; 
but I, for one, can see benefit only to the 
money-nolders and those who receive in- 
terest and have fixed incomes. I can 
see as a result our business operations 
crippled and labor reduced to a mere 
pittance ; I can see the beautiful prairies 
of my own State, which were beginning 
to bloom as gardens, with the cheerful 
homes, rising like white towers along 
the pathway of improvement, again sink- 
ing back to idleness ; I can see the hopes 
of the industrious farmer blasted as he 
burns his corn for fuel because the price 
will not pay the cost of transportation ; 
I can see our people of the West groan- 
ing and burdened under taxation to pay 
the debts of the States, counties, and 
cities, incurred when money was more 
abundant, and bright hopes of the fu- 
ture were held out to lead them on; I 
can see the people of our Western States 
who are producers reduced almost to the 
condition ofserfs, to pay the interest on 
our State, county, and other public and 
private debts to the money lenders of 
the East. With all this so plainly be- 
fore me, Iam forced to raise my voice 
against any such attempt at present. 

It is said by some that the West does 
not call for morecurrency. Iadmit the 
statesmanship, the ability, and the learn- 
ing of the gentlemen who make - this 
declaration; but, while they speak for 
their own constituents I trust they will 
allow me to speak for mine. When you 
tell me that the West desires no more 
currency I can not agree to that propo- 
sition, nor can I admit it. If you, gen- 
tlemen, who never appear to think of 
any persons except the bankers, the 
brokers, the money-lenders, and the in- 
surance companies, and who live in large 
cities, believe this to be the case, pass 
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from the sidewalks of the magnificent 
streets of your city into the rural dis- 
tricts and ask the man who lives in his 
rural home what he desires. He will 
tell you that the money is all held in the 
hands of a few men; that he is being 
impoverished; that his farm is mort- 
gaged, and is about to be taken up by 
some moneyed man at a very low fig- 
ure. 

Having discussed the objections which 
presented themselves to a forcible at- 
tempt to resume specie payment I will 
close this part of the argument with a 
table showing the amount of gold im- 
ported and exported for the past ten 
years. I state the proposition, and be- 
lieve it to be correct, that this country 
can not resume specie payment until 
trade with other nations is more nearly 
equalized; that so long as the balances 
are against us, as they are to-day, every 
attempt at specie payment will be futile 
and will bring distress and calamity 
upon the people of this country. Now, 
let us see how we stand with reference 
to gold exported and imported for the 
last ten years. 

The imports and exports of coin and 
bullion into and from the United States 
ed the past ten years have been as fol- 
OWS: 














Years. Imports. | Exports. 
ASG Skee $9,584, 05 | $55,993,561 
7 rea 13,115, 612 | 100,321, 731 
Se 9, 810,072 | 64,618, 124 
RO ecisitinacleste 10,700,092 | 82,643, 374 
Bells cs since 22,070,475 | 54 976,196 
PRES scccs ass 14,188,368 | 84,197,920 
1869 19, 807,876 | 42,915,986 
1870 26,419,179 | 43,883,802 | 
1871 21,270,024 | 84,403,359 
1872 13, 743. 689 | 72,798,240 | 











160, 709, 492 | 686, 752,273 | 

Gentlemen tell us that while we are 
exporting five hundred millions of gold 
in ten years more than we receive we 
can return to specie payments with 
about one hundred millions of gold in 
the country and seven hundred millions 
of paper currency. This may be finan- 
cial philosophy; it may be financial 
statesmanship; but I must confess that 
my intellect fails to perceive the great- 
ness of that proposition. I leave that 
branch of the argument by saying that 
you will have to export far less gold and 
will have to import far more into 
the country before you can redeem 
your paper currency by a metallic cur- 
rency. 

But, sir, as soon as those who desire 
to represent truly the wants of the la- 
boring class, producers, and tradesmen 








of the country, and those who may be 
more or less burdened by debts con- 
tracted in carrying on their business, as 
well as all other classes, propose to re- 
lieve them by a moderate increase of the 
currency, the cry comes up from the 
money-lenders, gold-holders, life-insur- 
ance officers, and annuitants that gold 
is already beginning to go upat the very 
mention of such a proposition. Sir, it 
is not that gold rises and falls in ac- 
cordance with the increase or diminu- 
tion of paper currency. Gold has been 
lower since the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury commenced issuing the $44,000,00) 
of reserve than it has been for the last 
nine years. No, sir; the price of gold is 
regulated, just as the price of any other 
article of merchandise is, by the supply 
and demand. It is needed in this coun- 
try for but two purposes—to pay interest 
on the public debt, and pay duties on 
imports. I have.labored pretty hard for 
a few days past to get the facts and fig- 
ures to verify every proposition that I 
make, as far as I can, and I have here 
the figures showing the price of gold 
from January, 1865, down to January, 
1874: 











| 
. woe Diiference 
Date. Price. per cent. 
1865—JAanNuary. .......sceeceeee | 23416 [Aes 
BOY csteicbievcstiessicncicses« 12814 | Fall 106 
October ........ccccevces 49 | Rise 24% 
1866—March..... eee Pee 13614 | Fall 12) 
1 ja 1 aR gee aE 25 | Fall 114 
1 scence | 14114 | Rise 161% 
WUMO Ualbcdeasdecvescis sees | 16734 , Rise 264 
September.............. | 14344 | Fall 2416 
December... ....ccccoes | 181% | Fall 12 
1867—September............-- | 14636 | Rise 154% 
December..............- | 13838 | Fall 13% 
1868—ANGQUSL.........0.eeeeeee 150 | Rise 17 
November ............+. | 132% | Fall 17% 
BOVE Casa cde sc ctweccdows 14434 | Rise 125% 
December............06- | 11914 | Fall 2414 
1870—January......ccceeeecees | 1238144 | Rise 4 
PE 44 00s eaadvadancdee | 11044 | Fall 13 
MUO se sea ook cca | 19984 | Rise 121 
November .......s.cc0. | 110% | Fall 128 
1871—September.............- 11554 | Kise 5} 
December..........-..0 | 10884! Fall 7 
1972—Augwst..........0c.00008 | 11562 | Rise 7% 
December...........0++- | 11182/ Fan 4% 
ABT ADIED oo o.5.0:0:c0c0sqaeeacess | 11944 | Rise 1% 
BOREOMUGE, ..cccrccccccs | 114 | Fali 54% 
OUG BOE chic 5s codesicssacie 108 | Fall 6§& 
1874—Junuary........ceeeseees | 111 _— 3 


| 


Thus it will be seen that the price of 
gold has been on a sliding scale down- 
ward from 1865 to the present day, and 
during the crisis, and during the issu- 
ance of a portion of the reserve of green- 
backs, it has been lower than atany time 
since the date first mentioned. By ex- 
amining this table you will find that the 
variations in the price of gold are not 
regulated by the amount of currency in 
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any way whatever, but are regulated by 
the time of payment of duties and inter- 
est and according to the bulls and bears 
of New York, without any reference 
whatever to the greenbacks or the cur- 
rency, the amount great or small. 

Now, sir, I desire to call the attention 
of Senators who are opposed to the the- 
ory of a moderate increase, and who 
speak of us as trying to do that which 
will injure the country, to a few facts. 
Look back over the past ten years and 
tell me when in the history of our coun- 
try it has advanced more in all the ele- 
ments of wealth and prosperity, even 
with that paper currency which some 
Senators on this floor are so anxious to 
get clear of, and which they now de- 
nounce as ‘“‘failed paper,’’ ‘‘irredeem- 
able currency,” ‘‘a lie upon its face,”’ 
&e. Thedifference between it and gold, 
although occasionally changing fortunes 
between-the pockets of the bulls and 
bears of Wall street, has not checked the 
onward march of improvement in the 
nation; and despite all the tilts against 
it by the knights of the exchange the 
farmers of the West have been expand- 
ing their fields and replacing their log- 
cabins with tasteful cottages and com- 
fortable dwellings. Hume, who I sup- 
pose will be considered pretty good au- 
thority, long ago remarked in reference 
to a corresponding state of things in 
England to that which exists here at the 
present time, that— 

In every kingdom,in which money begins to 
flow in greater abundance than fermerly, | 
everything takes a new face: labor and in- 
dustry gain life, the mercbant becomes more 
enterprising, the manufacturer more skillful 
and diligent,and even the farmer follows his 
plow with greater alacrity andattention. * * 
* But when currency is diminishing, the 
workman has not the same employment from 
the manufacturer and merchant, though he 
vays the same price for everything in the mar- 
ket. The farmer can not dispose of his corn 
and cattle,and other products of his labor. 
The poverty, begging, and the sloth that must 
ensue are easily foreseen. 

Hume was speaking in reference to 
England when she made the attempt, 
which some Senators are now desirous 
that we should make, of a return to 
specie payments by force of law. 

The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Scuvurz,] if I understood him rightly, 
argued that an increase of currency 
would work injuriously to the farmers 
of the West ; that a difference between 
the circulating medium and gold bore 
hard upon them. Now let us compare 


facts and figures with theory and see 
whether they tally. 

The State of Illinois has in ten years 
increased the value of its real and per- 
sonal estate, in round numbers, from 











$872,000,000 to $2,122,000,000. And Mis- 





souri, although groaning under a ‘‘re- 
dundant currency,’’ which her Senator 
wishes to remove. in the same time has 
increased her real and personal estate 
from five hundred and one millions to 
twelve hundred and eighty-five millions; 
Indiana from five hundred and twenty- 
nine to twelve hundred and sixty-eight 
millions ; and Massachusetts from eight 
hundred and fifteen to twenty-one hun- 
dred and thirty-two millions. Nor has 
the increase been less rapid in the manu- 
facturing interests alone ; the total value 
of the products of this branch of indus- 
try in Illinois running up, during the 
same period, from $57,000,000 to $205,- 
000,000 ; while those of the whole coun- 
try have been swelled from eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six millions to the enor- 
mous sum of forty-two hundred and 
thirty-two millions; and those of Mis- 
souri, despite the theory of her Senator, 
have increased five-fold—from forty-two 
to two hundred and six millions ; and 
even Massachusetts has doubled her 
score, rising from two hundred and fifty- 
five to five hundred and fifty-three mil- 
lions, 

In order to verify the statements I 
make here, I intrgduce the following 
tables of the growth of the United States 
and some of the States in the value of 
real and personal property, of farms, and 
of manufactured products. Of course 
Senators have all examined the census 
report, and it is not necessary to read 
the figures for their benefit, but I will 
read them merely for the purpose of 
hearing them myself. [Laughter.] 


Comparison of real and personal estate in 
1860 and 1870. 





Total realand | Total realand 
personal es-| personal es- 


| tate in 1860. | tate in 1870. 


} | = 














SEE Sn gecicsaese 1,860,282 | 2, 121, 680,579 
Indiana........... | 528, 835.371 | 1, 268, 180,543 
Massachusetts .. ., 815, 237,433 | 2-132, 148, 741 
Missouri.......... 501,214,398 | 1, 284, 922, 897 
Pennsylvania...-  1,416/501,818| 3,808,340, 112 
Wiscensin........ 273 671. 668 | 702,307, 329 
Michigan......... | 257, 163, 983 | 719, 208, 118 
Manufactured products. 

| 1860. 1870. 

| 
United States... | $1, 885,861,676 | $4,232,325, 448 
pS eee 57, 580, 886 205, 620, 679 
Indiana........... 42,803, 469 108, 617, 274 
Massachusetts.... 255, 545, 922 553. 912, 568 
Missourl.......... 41, 782, 731 206, 213, 422 
Pennsylvania....| 290, 121, 188 711, 894,342 
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Number of acres improved. 



































1860. 1870. 
United States.... 163,110, 720 188, 921. 099 
Indiana. ........06 3, 242, 183 10, 104, 279 
Illinois... Fe 13,096. 374 19, 329,952 
Missouri.... 6, 246. 871 3,130, 615 
Michigan... es 3, 476, 296 5,096, 939 
Wisconsin........ 3, 746, 167 5, 899, 343 

Cash value of farms. 

1860. 1870. 
United States....| $6, 645,045,007 | $9, 262, 803,861 
Indiana .. | 356, 712, 175 634, 804. 1+9 
Illinois ... . , 944, 033 920,506 346 
Missouri.......... 230, 632, 126 392. 908, 047 
Michigan......... 160,836,495 398, 240, 578 
Wisconsin........ 131, 117, 164 300, 414, 064 





Is this, sir, one of the evil effects of 
what is called by the Senator from Mis- 
souri a redundant paper currency ? If 
it is, I earnestly hope it may continue. 
Sir, the broad prairies, dotted as they 
are with pleasant homes, which have 
sprung into existence within the last ten 
years, present a living and direct contra- 
diction to the theory of that honorable 
Senator. Strange as it may appear, yet 
it is true, that notwithstanding all these 
facts, we see Senators so wedded to a 
theory that they strive with all their 
powers of argument and oratory to con- 
vince us that this paper currency is 
fraught with danger to the business of 
the country. And in their speeches in 
favor of specie payment refer to Eng- 
land, with her thirty two millions of 
population and what they estimate at 
six hundred millions of currency, as hav- 
ing a larger volume of commerce than 
we havé. Admit this to be true for the 
sake of the argument, although I shall 
prove the contrary before I am through, 
will the gentlemen extend the compari- 
son to the effect also upon the people ? 
Will they draw the parallel between the 
laboring classes—the producers of that 
country—with the same classes in this 
country? Are they willing, with the 
adoption of that financial system, to see 
our laboring classes reduced to an aver- 
age of two shillings per day? If they 
are in favor of bringing about such a 
condition of affairs in our country, the 
method they propose is most assuredly 
the one to effect their purpose. I prefer 
to see the day of specie payment post- 
poned as long here as it was in England at 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, rather than to see this state of 
things brought about in our country. 
Already the cry of the hungry laborer is 











rolling up from our cities—but the pre- 
liminary mutterings, I fear, of the com- 
ing storm which may soon burst upon us 
with all its fury, unless the stringency 
of the times be soon relieved. It calls to 
mind the result of English policy which 
gentlemen so strongly recommend to 
us—the fearful bread riots of her cities. 
I prefer to see the prosperity which we 
have had since the war under Republi- 
can rule'and an ‘‘irredeemable ” paper 
currency (so-called) continue, than to see 
the business of our country prostrated 
and our laborers reduced to beggars to 
carry out a theory. While I desire to 
protect the interests of all, yet my first 
and great object is to relieve the great 
mass of our people so far as possible of 
the burdens which press upon them in 
consequence of the present state of mone- 
tary affairs. 

As reference is made to England by 
Senators who favor contraction and op- 
pose any expansion, let us see what has 
been the condition of that country under 
the two systems. And for this purpose 
1 quote from Bowen’s American Politi- 
cal Economy, page 415, (first edition :) 


It was this depreciation of the currence 
which carried England triumphantly throug 
the: war,which enhanced rents and profits, 
gave unprecedented activity to manufactures 
and commerce, — the laboring population 
employed, enabled the Government to raise 
enormous loans without difficulty, and made 
the people bear with ease and cheerfulness an 
amount of taxation which they can now hardly 
contemplate without shuddering. 

It is undeniable that, during the greater part 
of that period, (from 1793 to 1814.) the trade of 
the country was in a state of unexampled 
prosperity. In no twenty-two years of our 
history,of which we have authentic accounts, 
has there ever been so rapid an increase of 
production and consumption as in the twenty- 
two years ending with 1814. It isnot going too 
far to say that without the high prices of those 
years Wellington could not have driven the 
French out of Spain,or triumphed at Water- 
00. 

The dark hour came when, after the close of 
the war, it was thought necessary to take 
measures to contract the currency, restore the 
former value of inoney,and submit to the con- 
sequent fall of prices. 

There was from 1814 to 1816 (a period of rapid 
contraction of the currency )a very general 
depression in price: of nearly all productions 
and in the value of all fixed property, entail- 
ing in consequence losses and failures among 
the agricultural,commercial, manufacturing, 
mining, sbipping, and building intere-ts, which 
marked that period as one of most extensive 
suffering and distress, 

That is what Mr. Bowen says of the 
attempt to come to specie payments in 
1814 and 1816 by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, after they had had unexam- 
pled prosperity for twenty-two years un- 
der what you call a depreciated cur- 
rency. 

Mr. MORTON. And that was by a 
law forcing it. 


Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. Mr. Bowen 
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says that great distress followed the at- 
tempt to come to specie payments after 
the unexampled prosperity of the pre- 
ceding years. And yet statesmen here 
are not willing to profit by the experi- 
ence of past ages and the experience of 
other Governments who have attempted 
the same thing that is being attempted 
to-day. Will gentlemen stand by their 
own illustrations ? Let them remember 
that this was not written to suit the 
present occasion, but years previous to 
the present panic. 

I now propose to refer to some of the 
arguments which have heen presented 
here in favor of resumption of specie 
payments, which I have not hitherto re- 
plied to specially. 

The first to which I shall allude is that 
of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
ScuHuRzZ,] in regard to the moral obliga- 
tion of the Government to redeem its 
greenbacks with gold. One would be 
led to think from his remarks that the 
holders of this paper are thundering at 
the door of the Treasury, appealing in 
tones of despair for their redemption, 
lest these notes should become in a few 
days worthless shinplasters on their 
hands. Now, Mr. President, with all 
due respect to the Senator, I must say 
that such a proposition, if uttered on the 
stump, would be considered an ad cap- 
tandum argument, being an appeal to 
theory and hereditary prejudices, which 
no movement of the public mind or evi- 
dence obtained from our monetary af- 
fairs sustains. And. as has been well 
remarked by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, (Mr. FErRRY,] the fact that in the 
very midst of the panic gold fell to 106 is 
incontrovertible evidence of public con- 
fidence in the character of the present 
currency—a confidence which one of the 
wildest panics of our history did not 
shake in the least. 

The Senator from Missouri not only 
proceeds upon a gratuitous assumption 
which I do not think is warranted by the 
facts, but also upon a theory which is 
wnolly incorrect. If I give you my note 
for $100, the legal presumption is that it 
is payable in legal money; but does it 
necessarily follow that there is no way 
of my discharging that debt, both legally 
and morally, without the payment of a 
single dollar in money? I may havea 
horse which you desire and willingly ac- 
cept in full satisfaction of the note. 

Suppose the Governme:.t should offer 
to pay in convertible bonds for these 
greenbacks, would not every dollar thus 
paid, if willingly accepted by the holder, 
be a full satisfaction of the promise upon 
its face, with which no one has any right 
to complain if the purchaser of the bonds 








is satisfied with the transaction? Sup- 
pose a part of the duties on imports are 
made payable therewith, is not every 
dollar so paid in a fair and satisfactory 
redemption of it ? I therefore say that 
the Senator’s idea that the Government 
can only maintain her honor by paying 
out a dollar in gold for each dollar in 
greenbacks is erroneous. - She will pay 
every dollar of it when it can be done 
without detriment to the Treasury or 
injury to her citizens ; and that is what 
is meant by ‘tas soon as practicable on 
her part.”? which the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] dwells on so much. 

I therefore say the theory of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is erroneous, and if 
the theory is erroneous and the evidence 
to sustain it wanting, the finely-wrought 
argumentative structure built upon it is 
of but little value. 

In the speech made by the honorable 
Senator from Missouri there is another 
point to which I desire to call attention, 
and I quote his own words. In reply to 
the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Mor- 
TON,] he said : 

The Senator must also be aware that the 
remedy vaunted by him as a certain cure has 
been amply applied. It has been applied ina 
greater measure than it was done in England 
in most. if not all—yes,I say in all—the in- 
stances that he quoted. The Secretary of the 
Treasury in September bought bonds to the 
amount of fourteen millions, and threw that 
amount of currency into the market. Since 
then the forty-fonr million reserve has 
been drawn upon to the amount of twenty- 
five millions, and those twenty-five millions 
have again been added tothe currency. But 
not only that, all the other reserves of the 
Treasury Department have been exhausted, 
and that currency also is in the hands of the 
people. 

Here he asserts that since the panic 
commenced about forty millions or more 
of money has been thrown into circula- 
tion. Now the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] tells us, if I correctly under- 
stood him, that money is plenty in New 
York, and can be easily and reasonably 
obtained on good paper. It would seem, 
then, by putting these two statements 
together, that the cure the Senator from 
Indiana proposed has not failed in this 
case, so far as it has been applied, and 
that here the theory for which we. are 
now contending is confirmed by the 
statements from the mouths of its oppo- 
nents. Apply the medicine to the whole 
body of the patient, and we shall have a 
complete cure ; but suppose this remedy 
so far had not been applied. what would 
be our present condition ? Would our 
country not have been bankrupt ? 

The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
ScHuRz,] in his attempt to show that 
the amount of currency is sufficient to 
meet the demands of trade, says that the 
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amount per capita in 1860 was $14 50, 
while the amount now is about $19. 
Now let us use his own figures by the 
correct test and see what the result will 
be. By reference to the census reports, 
we find that the amount of real and per- 
sonal property was about $521 per capita 
m 1860, and $791 in 1870. If $521 of 
property in 1860 required $14 60 of cur- 
rency, $791 at the same ratio would re- 
quire $22, or a total circulation of over 
$840,000,000. I am very much obliged 
to the gentleman for his suggestion as 
to the basis upon which to arrive at the 
amount necessary to meet the present 
demands, as it confirms the position we 
have assumed, and refutes his own ar- 
gument on this point. Although the 
amount of currency per head has been 
increased 28 per cent., (as claimed,) yet it 
has not kept pace with the increase of 
property. which has advanced about 52 
per cent. per head. According to the 
ratio that the Senator himself fixes, it 
would require $840,000,000 of currency 
to perform the office that was performed 
by the currency of the country in 1860 
Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator will al- 
low me, dues he mean to say that I laid 
down the idea that the circulation of a 
country must increase in the same ratio 


that the value of its property increases. | 


Mr. LUGAN. Notatall. The Sena. 
tor said that in 1860 the currency of the 
country amounted to $14 59 per capita, 
and now it is $19; and he argued from 
that that there was enough of currency 
in the country. 

Mr. SCHURZ. If that principle were 
true, that the circulation necessary for 
the transaction of business in a country 
must increase at the same rate as the 
value of property increases in that same 
country, then I should think it would 
be very difficult to get together currency 
enough to transact the business of En- 
gland at the present time. 

Mr. LOGAN. It must have some re- 


: according to the property that the money 
represents, the Senator has supplied me 
with an argument that otherwise I might 
not have thought of. 

| One more allusion to the same speech 
and I[ will be through with it. The Sen- 
ator, in alluding to the bearing of this 
a on the West, remarks as fol- 

OWS: 


But there is another aspect of thecase. The 
econowic interest of the West is mainly agri- 
cultural. The western people are, by over- 
whelming pre: onderance, a farmirg pepula- 
tion. Their whole prosperity depenus upon 
the successful and prof .able cultivation of the 
soil. If itis true that he farmer, for all the 
necessaries he had to buy, had to pay prices 
blown up by our irrede :mable and redundant 
currency,even fur beyond the point to which 
the tariff alone would have driven them, while 
the prices of almost all the staples he had to 
sell were regulated by a foreign market, un- 
touched by home inflation, governed by a 
specie measure of value, and exposed to the 
free competition of the world—if that is true, 
and I trust nobody wiil deny it, must it not be 
equally true that the farming interest, and 
through it the whole western country, will not 
only not be injured, but be vastly benefited by 
a resumption of specie payments, which will 
greatly reduce the prices atwhich -he farm- 
er has to buy his necessaries, while not redue- 
ing, but great increasing, the purchasing 
power of the crops he produces und hus to 
sell? And will not this immense advantage in 
fact vastly overbalance any possible amountof 
loss which might be suffered in consequence of 
temporary indebtedness, and which by pru- 
dent management may be made very simall? 

I must confess that I am somewhat 
astonished to hear such a remark as this 
‘fall from the honorabie Senator. Does 
‘he not Know full well that the rule he 

applies to the imported articles works in 
|principle just the same with exported 
‘articles ? Let me illustrate this, and I 
|think I can make it plain: Suppose 
wheat at a gold standard is one dollar 
| per bushel in New York, and that coffce 
at the same standard and same place is 
ten cents per pound, then one bushel of 
| wheat will purchase ten pounds of cof- 
fee. Suppose currency by inflation, as 
| the gentleman terms it and according to 
|his theory, should depreciate until one 


lation to business, and it depends largely | dollar in gold equaled one dollar and a 
upon credits, confidence, extent of coun-| half in paper, then one pound of coffee 
try, &c.; and the illustration of the Sen- | would cost fifteen cents in currency at 
ator making it relative to population or| New York. Now let me ask, what 
business is as good a one as any, and, | would prevent the farmer from still get- 
therefore, I use it for my purpose in this | ting his one dollar in gold for his wheat, 
argument, }ora dollar and a half, its equivalent in 
It is not my fault if the Senator pro- | paper? And would not this still buy 
duces figures here that do not carry out | the ten pounds of coffee? What be- 
his theory. I am enly showing what he | comes, then, of the Senator’s argument 
said. He, by way of a per capita argu- | on this point ? 
ment, said that $14 50 per head in 1860} Mr. President, the farmers in Illinois 
was the relation of the money to the| are too clear-headed, and I believe they 
people of the country. Then Isay when | are also in Missouri, to part with their 
you take money in its relation to the} wheat and other products on any such 
property which it represents, and not} theory as his. They can count the per 
the people, it proves that you must have | cent. pro and con just as well as you and 
$22 ahead. Now, if you make theratio! I; andif the honorable Senator is no 
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better financier in such matters in prac- | 


tice than he is in theory, I doubt very 
much whether any of them would ap- 
point him as their agent. 

You may theorize and argue to the 
farmers until you are hoarse, yet you 


demand, or, if there is, that it is con- 
trary to what has always been accepted 
as true heretofore. I believethat it has 


‘always been accepted as a true theory, 


will fail to get them to prefer low prices | 


to high ones for their products. They 
know that one bushel of wheat at $1 25 
in currency will buy one acre of Govern- 
ment land, while it takes two and a half 
bushels, at fifty cents, to purchase it, 
though it bein gold. They knowthata 
dollar in paper, if legal tender, will pay a 
dollar of taxes as well as a dollar in gold. 
They know well enough by experience 


before the present debate began, that 
the relation of the supply to the demand 
governed the rate of interest where not 
arbitrarily fixed by law. And in this 
matter it seems to me that the contrac- 


itionists are, unconsciously, of course, 


blowing both hot and cold. For if, as 
most of them argue, by withdrawing 
part of the currency the want of more 
money will cause gold to flow in, it cer- 


‘tainly must be because it brings a better 
|price than previous to the withdrawal. 


that if you run down prices by lessening | 
the currency to bring it to a par with | 


gold there will be no corresponding de- | 
‘ing the currency causes gold to flow in 


crease in taxes, and salaries of county, 
State, and municipal officers, nor in the 
debts they owe. They know also that it 
will take as many dollars in gold, for 
every one of which they have to give 
their two bushels of wheat, to pay their 
county, city, town, and State debts as it 
will dollars of paper, of which they can 
get$1 50 for each bushel of wheat. They 
know full well that, when their produce 
is thus reduced, their lands will be sold 
for their debts, and bought by those who 
hold the money when it was thus trans- 
formed into gold. 
the West are not blind to these facts, 
and all the fine-spun theories of con- 
tractionists will fail to delude them into 
this idea. They may have been led hy 
their county and State officers to indorse 
and enter into schemes which involved 
them more than was prudent because 
money was somewhat plentiful, but they 
have grown prosperous under it, and 
have opened the way to market for their 
products; and the result of the attempt to 
return to specie payment, except by the 
natural course of trade,would be to give 
all their hard earnings into the hands of 
railroad and other corporations, as well 
as money-lenders, to whom they may be 
indebted. 


Sir, the farmers of | 


Now, gentlemen, it is hardly fair to 
claim both sides of this question ; both 
conclusions can not be true. If decreas- 


‘it must be because it finds a better mar- 


ket and brings a better price than be- 


'fore, and, as a matter of course, a higher 


rate of interest. Why did the rate of 
interest run up so high in Eastern cities 
during the panic if it was not because 
of the amount withdrawn from circula- 
tion? Why is the rate easier now in 
New York, as the Senator from Ohio 
says, and two per cent. a month in other 


‘places? Simply because money has been 


flowing into New York, and withdrawn 
from the others. It is because there is 
more money, and not because there is 
less, according to the argument of the 
Senator himself. He says tne rate of 
interest is lower in New York now than 
it was a short time ago. Why? Not 
because your money is reduced, but be- 
cause your money is increased; because 


‘the supply has reached the demand in 


‘apply the rule to anything else. 


lis high. 


In the same way you may 
In New 
York interest is low; in other places it 
In the West, in some places, 
our people are paying two per cent. a 
month interest, simply because muney 


that city. 


‘has been flowing into New York and 


The Senator from Missouri and the} 


Senator from Ohio, if I understood them 
rightly, both took the position and ar- 
gued that reducing the currency until it 
reaches the specie standard will reduce 
the rate of interest. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, appears to me to be a very singu- 
lar argument. Itis equivalent to saying 
that if you reduce the quantity of wheat 
and flour in market the price will fall; 


withdrawn from other places. 

This, sir, is too plain a proposition for 
all the rhetoric of the Senator from Mis- 
souri or the earnest eloquence of the 
Senator from Ohio to overcome. Local 
influences and other temporary causes 


‘may affect the rate of interest for a 


time; but as a general rule, which is 


‘applicable everywhere, the rate of in- 


that when the supply of cotton is re-| 
duced to a minimum the price will bea) 
minimum, and all cotton goods will | 


terest will be at a healthy normal stand- 
ard when the supply of currency is prop- 
erly proportioned to the demands of 
trade; when the supply is greatly below 
the demand the rate must be high, and 
when the supply is greatly in excess of 


reach the lowest rate. In other words, | the demand:the rate will be high on ac- 
it is equivalent to saying thatthereis no} count of speculation; but this is not 
relation between the price and supply or | our case at the present. Therefore it is 
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this proper supply that we want, which, | statement of aneminent French author- 
asing O ‘ at fur-| ‘ ance and currence 
b ur calculation on the figures fur- | ity on matters of finance and cur z 
nished by the Senator from Missouri, is | as given by an advocate of specie pay- 
bet ween eight hundredandeight hundred | ments in the North American Review, 
and fifty million dollars, which is the sup- | January, 1874, and I have the authority 
ply that should be in active circulation. | kom which he quotes here before me in 
Before closing I desire to present other|a French magazine—IRevue des Deux 
statistics which I think should assist us | Mondes, November 1, 1873. I have com- 
in arriving at a proper conclusion on/ pared it. Any gentleman who reads 
this subject, and I will begin by calling | French may make a comparison. I ad- 
attention to a statement made a few mit that I do not read it very well, but I 
days ago by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. can read it sufficiently to understand it, 
SHERMAN,] and I will quote his lan-|and I have had it compared by scholars 
guage. When I say that [ appeal to/ who do translate perfectly. 
statistics I want to doit with this un-| Mr. SCHURZ. I have seen the article. 
erstan 1e Senate: tha : N. You have seen the ar- 
derstanding before the Senate: that I} Mr. LOGAN. You have s tl 
do not believe there is a man in this! ticle. Very well; I suppose you have 
Senate, with all his genius and power,!read it, then. M. Bonnet, however, is 
who can get a correct statement as to | said to be good authority on the cur- 
1e é nglar uts stion. 
the circulation in England outside of | rency question 
ped on ccc sit : I ba csinson and | M.Victor Bonnet,an eminent French authori- 
delved in every bovk in reference to it, | ty in matters of currency and finance, in an arti- 
and I could not find anything thatis cer- | cle in the Revue des Deux Mondes for November 
ai “e]i: . , an ¢ “Oxim: /1, states the amount of silver coin in circula- 
tainly reliable 2 but we cum approximate | tion in Franceand in its mint to be $300, 000, 000, 
to it, and that is all we can do. The | while tke coinage of this metal is going on at 
statistics that I will produce are as near | the anne ot 000, - “copay ane gold coin 
eet ag s « ‘ ¢ | in circulation he estimates at $800, 000, 000, nak- 
yeh i any per ea he produced, 3 | ing a 1otal metallic currency for that country 
will give the authorities upon which [| o¢ $1, 100, 000,000; and that too, after the pay- 
base my statement. I have them here. In | ar rd we ee pepo | = eae — 
i ; a elec re . he bids for the loan of $750, . 000 brought ou 
a colloquy a _ Senator from Ohio |in France in the summer of 1872 equaled 
[Mr. SHERMAN] and the Senator from | $8, 000, 000, 000, a sum very nearly four times the 
Michigan [Mr. FERRY] this was said: amount of the public debt of e United 
Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to correct,now while | > wee) = at BRS ie id eAlt gee y Pecks nbd 
the Senator is upon this point, the stat: ment | ponte Sanpete guanee country and its resources 
trish front Michigan, fate Femme) TE ie tre | gil; Bonnet iso states that the silver coin in 
that France, before the Germanic war, had Proersag ery eloal pocges Ma yy Muer ete hye | 
7; | Weds g hii peter egal’ et ny | 2 its rece p 3 ge dargely draw 
ober 000 of currency distributed among the | rom the French payment) amounts to$296,0 0, - 
Poe ae Of coin? |000. In England the amount of coin in circu- 
eee sake aia silver=mostiv sail lation outside of the Bank of England, which 
ver. He stated also that now it had the nae | holds $100, 000, 000, oa estimated bon $500, a 
gold in cireu'ation, and $500 090,000 of paper We shall need at least an equal sum. he 
OHSU. EA hout 8700.000. 000 oF ean | amount now held in this country, in all hands, 
n x oh (a t ee 000 000 "? ie le tar rs > | can not exceed $150, 000, 000 We must accumu- 
very little sllver'e na ol Nearly B the | late, therefore, an additional sum of $350, 000,- 
specie in France has gone to Germatty to pay pos a th y= safely —— oo a 
the expenses of the war and the large, enor- | ion da AL ie ad ale tS 
mous levy put upon France by the German | pees 
BOVEINIMENS, The gold coin in circulation in France 
wr. Ferny, of Michigan. If the Senator will BORD ‘ > 
allow me | willcall bis attention to the fact he estimates at $300,000, 000. 
that the premium on the curreneyin France is| Mr. MORLON. What is the date of 
ae ae nae eeivioa ‘eakea by ths | hat eabimate ? 
sea atl sitemamelie ’ Mr. LOGAN, The Ist of November, 
Mr. SuenMAN. I shall endeavorto show ina! 1873; making a total metallic currency 
day oF two that we can learn a great eal | for the country of $1,100,000,000. 
trom France. France maintains now, at or | < oan aie cS "6 . 
about the var of gold, $700,000.000 of paper In France in the summer 1872 the bids 
money; and if we do precisely what France is | offered for the loan to France amsunted 
doing to-day, give co ee oe ‘to $s,000,000,000, a sum nearly four 
qualities that are conferred by iuw in France, | ,; z . ° vo3 
we shall do what I propose to do at least to- _ times the public debt of the United 
ward tbe resumption of specie payments. | States. I will show before [ am through, 
This was the statement of the Senator | by authority that you will not dispute, 
who is chairman of the Finance Com-|that you, gentlemen, are mistaken. He 
mittee, a few days ago, in reply to the| says that $300,000,000 of silver was in 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator | France and $80,000,000 of gold in No- 
from Mictigan, that France had seven | vember, 1873. “‘Oh, but,” say some, 
hundred millions of paper currency in | ‘‘they paid the indemnity out of that.” 
circulation, and had very little silver or | No, sir; this authority states expressly 
gold. Now, let us see whether it is so| that this estimate is since the indemnity 


or not. In answer to this I will quote a/ was paid, making $1,100,000,000 of specie 
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in France and $700,000,000 of currency, 
according to the statement by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN,] in 
which, I think, the Senator was in ex- 
cess by $100;000,000. And yet he (the 
Senator from Ohio) says there was very 
little silver or gold in France. 

I am not done with this authority. 
He further gives the amount in Ger- 
many and in England. Now, to show 
you that there can not be very much of 
a mistake I will quote from another 
authority; and I read from an article 
published by Henry Carey Baird, based 
on the statistics of the French writers 
in reference to currency. Here is his 
statement: 

In France you will find a country with prob- 
bably more nearly an adequate supply of cur- 
rency than any other in the world—600, 000, 000 
of Bank of France notes and not less than 
$700, 000,000 of gold and silver coin. Tbe pri- 
vate deposits in the bank are but $45, 000,000, 
and the business of the country is laigeiy done 
for cash. 

Mr, Carey comes within $100,000.000 of 
the Senator from Ohio. Hesays France 
has $600,000,000 in bank-note circula- 


nity, ‘‘1,750,000,000 frances have been real- 

ized in three months. The Government 

commenced operations with 1,400,000,000 
francs to 1,500,000,000 franes in bills of 
all countries on Germany and Prussia.” 
| France commenced with that much, 
mark you, of bills of Prussia already in 
her hands when she commenced paying 
the indemnity : 

Prussia had already received 809,009,000 
francs, and will receive 200,000, 000 francs more 
in lrecember. The government would have 
600, 000,000 francs remaining in bills for the 
| next payment. 

Bills of Prussia! Speaking of the po- 
| Sition of the Bank of France M. Thiers 
frown! “The bank has 800,000,000 franes 

in gold and silver in hand, and 44,000,000 
francs of bar gold and 50,000,000franes in 
gold and silver belonging to the State.” 

My friend from Ohio says that there is 
| very little gold and silver in France; 
| but, according to M. Thiers, then Pres- 
lident of France, they had 800,000,000 
| francs in gold coin, and 44,090,000 francs 
lin bar gold, and 50,000,000 frances be- 
longing to the state in the Bank of 








tion, and that it has $700,000,000 of gold | France, after paying this indemnity to 
and silver. That would be $1.300,000,000 | Germany—in the bank, not in circula- 
at the lowest estimate, putting the esti- | tion among thepeople, but as a reserve 
mate of bank notes at $100,000.000 less | there, showing that that gold was held in 
than the Senator from Ohio estimated | the bank besides the gold and silver that 
the currency of France. was out among thepeople in circulation. 

Mr.MORTON. And that withoutsilver. || Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator, 

Mr. LOGAN. No; “metallic cur- | if he wishes to be correct, exactly to 
rency.”” ‘*And the private deposits in | State how much of the indemnity had 
the banks are $45,000,000 besides.’? Now, | been paid at that time. The indemnity 
to show you—— | was paid by installments, 

Mr. SCHURZ. The amount of bank) Mr. LOGAN. M. Thiers says 800,- 
currency in France at the present mo- | 990,000 francs, and that 1,750,000,000 
ment I can give some reliable informa- | francs had been received by France for 


tion upon, because I have seen the pa-| the payment to Prussia. 


pers that arrived here by the last mail. | 
It is 2,900,000,000 francs—not quite | 
$600,000,000. : 

Mr. LOGAN. I am sorry the rest of | 
us did not get the last mail from France; | 
but even this is about the amount given | 
by Mr. Baird. But I do not want to | 
quote from any poor authorities; I do) 
not intend to quote from myself or my | 
knowledge, but I know the Senator from | 
Ohio will allow me to quote from him. 
The Senator from Ohio intimated very 
clearly—and he not only intimated, but | 
he said—that the reason the gold and sil- | 
ver was in small amount in France was 
because it was taken out of France to 
pay the indemnity. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A portion of it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, we will look at the 
authority of Thiers. I will read from 


his speech of November 11, 1872. He 
said that ‘tthe whole available capital 
of the commercial world has been offered 
Speaking of this indem- 





to France.” 


Mr. SHERMAN, That was only one 
portion of the indemnity. 

Mr. LOGAN. Lunderstand that ; but 
I am showing that at the time the first 
payment was made they still had that 
reserve ; and then he says besides this— 
the Senator did not hear me—that they 
have 600,000,000 franes of bills already 
in hand against Prussia to pay the next 
portion, besides this gold in the bank. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Nodoubt thatis true. 

Mr. LOGAN. That shows that the 
payment to Germany did not drain the 
gold out of France, but it was paid by 
bills on Prussia, the first 800,000,000 
francs, and then the 600,000,000 francs 
which were to be paid next they already 
had in hand. I think it is good author- 
ity. I take it from the American An- 
nual Encyclopedia for 1872. And yet 
gentlemen say there is no specie money 
there. Why, sir, I tell you statistics are 
very curious things in this Senate Cham- 
ber. Some would have it to go to the 
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country that there is no gold or silver in 
France ; and that is put forth by the 
highest authority here in the Senate, 
when the very contrary is proven by all 
the authorities that are on the subject. 

Now, sir, I will go further with this 
to show the condition of things as near 
as Lean ; and Ido not know how near 
[I shall come to doing it, but I will do my 
best. The Senator from Ohio would 
take France as his model. We see that 
France has a_ specie cireulation of 
$1,160,000,000. If we add to this the 
paper circulation of $700,000.000, as 
stated by himself, which is $100,000,000 
more than Mr. Baird gives it, it makes 
eighteen hundred millions of money in 
France. But take Mr. Baird’s state- 
ment, which is $100,000,000 less, and his 
gold and silver is $400,000,000 less than 
M. Bonnet makes it. Then, according 
to the smallest statements that you have 
from the statistical statements, France 
has $1,300,000,000 circulation of paper 
and gold and silver coin ; ; and the highest 
estimate makes it $1,800,000,020, 

Now the population of France, ac- 
cording to the census of 1872,* was 
36,102,921; therefore, according to these 
estimates, the circulation was fifty dol- 
lars per capita, or a little over two and a 
lialf times that of the United States, ac- 
cording to M. Bonnet. But for fear 
these figures, although from the highest 
authority accessible, would be disputed, 
[ have given an estimate from the other 
authority, Mr. Baird, which I have just 
read. This gives a total of $1,300,000,000, 
although estimating the paper $100,000,- 
000 less than the Senator from Ohio ; 
showing a circulation of over thirty-six 
doliars per cupita in France. 

I am inclined from these tigures to 
think the Senator has made an untortu- 
nate reference tor his theory; for here 
we see that the very country which he 
selects as his model has, even at the 
lowest estimate, SO per cent. more money 
per head than we are now asking as our 
extreme limit. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I would 
ask the Senator in that connection to 
call the attention of the country to the 
fact, which is corroborative of the posi- 
tion he takes in regard to the relative 
amount of coin to currency, that gold in 
France is but one-half of 1 per cent. 
premium under suspension. 


Mr. MORTON. And in general cir- 
culation to-day. 
Mr. LOGAN. That is true. I will, 


in reference to the same country, make 
a Comparison of her imports of the pre- 
cious metals with her exports. For the 





*American Encyclopedia 1872, page 315. 
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purpose of showing that those gentle- 
men who talk about the small amount 
of hard currency in France must be mis- 
taken, I will appeal again to the saine 
authority,which can not be disputed. I 
refer to the American Encyclopedia, 
1872, page 316. It shows that the im- 
ports of the precious metals into France 
from 1865 to 1868 averaged per annum 
$129,400,000 in gold, in 1868 and 1869 they 
averaged $156,200,000, and her exports 
averaged fifty-two millions up to 1868, 
and seventy-four millions in 1869.« This 
shows an increase in these five years to 
her receipts, in gold, of $387,809,000, in- 
creasing at that ratio, from this country 
and others producing gold. And yet 
with this vast amount of money on hand 
we find that France, with all its accu- 
mulated wealth, with all this money, in 
1872 negotiated a loan from England for 
$800, 000, 000. In reference to “the loan 
you may consult the American Encyclo- 
predia for 1873, page 361. 

Now, let us see how the case stands 
in Great Britain, in regard to which so 
much has been si aid. In December, 1872, 
the amount of bullion and notes of the 
Bank of England stood as follows, (esti- 
mating the pound at five dollars :) 


Bullion, $112,259,000 ; notes in circu- 
lation, $122,058,000 ; notes reserved, 


$65,206,000. Now adi to this the $500,- 
000,000 coin in circulation outside of the 
bank, and we have a total of $799,518,000; 
or, in round numbers, $800,000,0U0 of 
money, without including the paper cirt 
culation of any other of the banks of 
England, Ireland, or Scotland. The 
population of the United Kingdom, ac- 


cording to the British census of April, 


1871, was 31,817,108. Therefore, the 
amount of currency per capita is a little 
over twenty-five dollars, ov 10 per cent. 
more than our highest demand. 

Now, since gentlemen appeal to these 
countries as patterns of good finance, I 
ask whether they are willing to tollow 
the patterns? Lut before leaving En- 
glish finance I wish to show sade even 
there money rates are liable to consid- 
erable fluctuations : 

The numerous negotiations ard enterprises 
of the year were accompanied by trequent 
fluctuations and panics, whereby the rates of 
interest were at one time over 7 per cent., 
while at other periods the rate was reduced to 
3 cent.—American Encyclopedia, 1873, page 
361. 

This tells its own story, and needs no 
comment. ; 

By reference to a tablé now before’ 
me [ see that between September 26 and 
October 10, 1872, $17,847,000 were drawn 
from the bank reserves, showing large 
fluctuations even in times of a healthy 
financial condition. 
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Now, if the Senate will pardon me, I; books before me, (North American Re- 
will give some figures showing the re- | view, January, 1874, and Bagehot’s Lom- 
spective amounts of money in the United | bard Street,) which are held to be good 
States, Germany, France, and England, | authority, and from the estimate given 
or rather the approximate amount, be-| by this French writer, (Bonnet, Revue 
cause I do not believe any man can give | des Deux Mondes, November 1, 1873.) 
the exact amount. I do not believe the | Take the Bank of France; by dividing the 
gentlemen who deal in such figures can | estimates between the different authori- 
give them more accurately than I can | ties as best I can, and they have $1,650,- 


myself : | 000,000 in that country. Take it at the 
i United Stites. nid | least estimate and it gives $34 62 per head. 
Heer bank notes LLL Sootooeto00 | These figures show the incorrectness 
Reserve .........--..-s08 aE EARS ae 44,000.10) | of the statement of the chairman of the 
Fractional currency...........-.--- 50. 000,000 | Finance Committee, the other day, that 
OUT RG PAVE? «.... . .:0:0:2:0050900000090% 125, 000, 00) | we have more money per head and per 


869, 000,000 
20 +, 000, 000 


ae #112, 259, 000 


serves 187, 259, 000 
Notes of other banks in circula- 

tion 
Coin admitted to be in circulation. 


85, 425,000 
560, 000, 000 








Total amount of money...... §84, 943, 000 
Deduct reserves. .............ecceees 112, 259, 000 
Total circulation. ............ 772, 684,000 


Population April, 1871. 31,817,108; amount of 


money per capita, $27 80; amount of circula- | 


tion per capita,$24 28. i 
(American Annual Encyclopedia, 1872. ) 


Germany. 
Bank circulation.................6+5 $315,009, 000 
MORST POWOI VES... 6. 05. s secs cc ccnecs 205, 000, 000 
Coin in circulation.................. 776, 000,000 





296, 000, 000 
205, 00.), 000 


Total amount of money...... a 


Deduct reserve................-0005 

Total amountin circulation.. 1,091, 000, 000 

(Bagehot’s Lombard Street; North American 
Review, January, 1874. ) 

Population, (including Alsaceand FL-orraine, ) 
41, 058,196; amount of money per capita, $81 56; 
amount ot circulation per capita, $26 60. 

(American Annual Encyclopedia, 1872. ) 

y France. 
Circulation of the tank of France $550, 000, 000 
Coin and bullion on hand 160, 000, 000 
Gold and silver as given by Bon- 
940, 000,000 


net, (deducting that in bank) 





Amount of gold and silver as per 
Baird, (deducting amount in 
bank) $540, 000, 000 


Total amount,as per Baird.. 1, 250, 000,000 
Population,: (exclusive of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, ) 36, 102,921; amountof money per capita, 
first estimate, $45 70; amount of money per 
capita, second estimate, $34 62.* 
Baxzehot’s Lombard Street; North American 
Review, January, 1874; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
November I, 1873. ) 


Mr. SCHURZ. How does the Senator 
make out that France has a circulation 
of $34 62 per head ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I make up the amount 
I give from the estimates from these 





* The second estimate of coin brings it down 
nearly to that of England, and below Germany, 
and therefure can not be far wrong: it is the 
lowest to be found. 


See SPA chet ee 5 1, 659, 000, 040 | 


' amount of business in this country than 
any other country in the world. The 


|the Senator may settle the question. I 
|only appeal to them for my facets, and 
|my facts coming from them controvert 
| the assertion made by the Senator, that 
|} we have more money here than they 


— | have in any other country in the world. 


| Sir, we have less money; we have always 
| had less money; and that is the trouble 
)in our country to-day, and has been the 
| trouble, and will be the trouble, until we 
| make some decided change in our sys- 
| tem. 
| Now, Mr. President, suppose you take 
\the eight or nearly nine hundred mil- 
| lions of money in England to her thirty- 
| one million of population, circumscribed 
| in her limits, and living almost clustered 
|as if in a city, and with one great city 
' containing almost one-tenth of the pop- 
| ulation of the entire kingdom, with every 
'sert of facility for business. The result 
'is that they certainly can do business on 
a much cheaper scale, and much easier, 
|than it can be done in a wide-spread 
|country like this, where we are so far 
| separated in our business relations, our 
| banks, and our great moneyed centers. 
Some Senators in their argument said 
that the Bank of England notes were 
good everywhere in the civilized world. 
I agree to that. Hence they say we de- 
‘sire our notes shall be made equally 
'good. How will you make them equally 
good? Sir, if they were worth the par 
| of gold to-day they would not beas good. 
' Why? Because the settling of balances 
would not be done in this country, Our 
/notes would not flow back to us as the 
Bank of England notes do to London. 
|London is the grand, exchange for the 
civilized nations of the earth. It is the 
great settling place of balances. Hence 
the notes of the Bank of England, no 
matter where scattered on the face of 
the broad earth, seek London, like water 
seeks its level. Whenever we’ stand in 
the same relation to the world as they 
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do we may look forward to this condi-) Mr. LOGAN. I understood that be- 
tion of things, and not till then. | fore, flaughter,] and that is correct so 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I suggest to the|far. But the proposition is this: Why 
Senator that the balance of trade has;other banks of England, Ireland, and 
been usually against England from time | Scotland, which redeem in specie, are 


immemorial ? |not good outside of their own localities. 
Mr. LOGAN. It has, perhaps, usually. | If not, how will you make ours good out- 
Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir ; always. |side of our locality or country? Take 


Mr. LOGAN. I differ with the gen-| the Bank of Dublin, for instance. 
tleman. The Senator and I do not} Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Bank of 
understand this alike, perhaps. That! Dublin is a joint-stock bank ; but it may 
is the only difference; call it balance of | have been organized differently. 
exchange, or whatever you please; Lon-| Mr. MORTON. I would suggest to 
don is the great exchange market of the| the Senator that that conld make no 
world. I may not be as apt in terms as | difference, as they redeem their notes in 
my friend, but I believe I can equally | gold. 
understand a proposition. Mr. LOGAN. Of course, if. it is the 

Now, sir, I will say this to the Sena- | same basis, it makes no difference. The 
tor. Perhaps it isa thing he does not) point is this: The banks of Scotland and 
know. It will be strange if I shall give | the banks of Ireland, whether joint-stock 
him some information. You talk about | banks or not, are based on gold, and pay 
the notes of England. When you say | specie for their notes at their counters ; 
“the Bank of England,’? do you mean | but there is not a note of a bank in Lre- 
just the Bank of England alone, or do | land or Scotland to-day but what is at a 
you mean the banks of England—that | discount at the counter of the Bank of 
their notes are good all over the world ?; England. I should like some man to 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator ought to tell me how it is that you expect our 
have addressed that question to the gen-| money is going to be equal to gold all 
tleman who introduced ‘tthe Bank of | over the world when the notes of the 
England” into this debate. Idid not. | banks of the kingdom of Great Britain 

Mr. LOGAN. I will address it to him. | itself are not good at their own counters, 

Mr. SCHURZ. When Isay ‘‘the Bank | except at 4 per cent., and sometimes 1 
of England” I mean the Bank of En-|and sometimes 14 per cent. discount. 
gland ; and when I say ‘the banks of |No, sir; it is something more than 
England” I certainly mean the banks of | merely paying gold or silver that makes 
England. | paper money good all over the world. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is it; I under-| Mr. President, there was a point made 
stand it. [Laughter.] The idea I want | here the other day by the Senator from 
to get at} willstate. Itisa very strange | Indiana [Mr. Morron] that I looked 
thing to me, but perhaps the financial] | upon as a grand point in this discussion ; 
philosophy of some of these men can} but it was lightly waved off by a mere 
solve it—I can not—that the Bank of| wave of the hand inarather majestic 
England notes are not only good at home | and easy style and manner, as though it 
but abroad, while the notes of the banks | had no force in it. He said that— 
of the balance of the kingdom, that pay | In England and those countries a bank dot- 
gold every day for their bank-notes, are | ted the country at every five-mile post almost, 
at a discount in London to-day. Howis | and there exchanges could be made, and peo- 
that? Why is thet? Ard yet you say | pe vere not Troubled the differences be. 
ours can be made par all over the world. | could be settled every day, and there was no 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I ean an-!} difficulty about exchanges and discounts with 
swer that. | the people; they were so convenient. 

Mr. LOGAN. | will yield; Lamseek-| I take that as a grand fact and a good 
ing information. ;point. But yet in that country, as J 

Mr. SHERMAN. The banks of Lre-|said, confined in its limits, narrow in 
land and Seotland are joint-stock banks. | compass, with a bank at every corner 
Their notes are payable in Bank of EKn-|and every place to do the business of the 
glandnotes. The Bank of England note |community, with almost a tenth of the 
itself is secured by the securities of the | population of the kingdom together in 
Government of Great Britain and by) one city, it has more money per capita 
goldand silver, Every Bank of England | than we have to-day in this country that 
note represents so much Government se-| stretches its thousands of miles from 
curities or so much gold and silver bul-| ocean to ocean and from lakes to gulf, 
lion. The Bank of England note is} and is spanned by railroads only in cer- 
nothing but a certiticate of the existence | tain portions, when travel in other parts 
of so much gold to be paid to the person | is slow, by stage-coach or by steamboat. 
who presents it, and, therefore, it goes; I do say that to transact the business 
all over the world. ! between banks, between cities, between 
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commercial communities and between! Fifth. That the examples afforded by 
business men, it requires a greater vol-| other enlightened nations, and the expe- 
ume of currency for a sparsely settled | rience of our own country, make it clear 
country and a wide-spread country than | that the volume of currency in circula- 
it does where the people are clustered | tion in this country sufficient to meet 


closely together. | the wants of trade should be at least 

I do not see how people can misunder- | 
stand that. {do not see how an argu- 
ment of that kind made by a Senator is 
viewed as though it amounted to noth- 
ing. It does amount to something ; and 
it amounts to a great deal. I have seen | 
the effect of it myself. In Chicago, at | 
the time of the panic, when commercial | 
paper would not do, when you had to 
wait for the express to come from New 
York to Chicago to bring currency to 
keep a bank from going under, the hour 
when the clearing-house would close was 
noticed just as the breathing of a dying 
man. Suppose when you stretch further 
out,and you have to depend upona great 
commercial center in a crisis like this, 
five minutes sometimes destroys a bank 
or a banking institution if they can not 
pass the clearing-house at the very mo- 
ment. 

And yet men will argue that this 
makes no difference. It does make a 
difference. The currency of a country 
wide-spread like this should be so far 
beyond that which is in reserve and held 
back as to transact the business of the 
country in connection with the commer- | 


| 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 





$800,000,000. 

And therefore I give it as my firm con- 
viction, after a somewhat careful study 
of the subject, that there should be a 
moderate increase in the amount of cur- 
rency, and that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to inaugurate some measure look- 
ing to this end. 

[ shall therefore vote for the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
FERRY,] iv place of the resolution re- 
ported by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

In order to reach this end, which I 
think the country needs, I would, if it 
were left to ne, (not being a member of 
the Committee on Finance, of course it 
is not in my power to have anything to 
do with the bringing in of bills,) in- 
crease the circulation of the national 
banks by a distribution to the portions 
of the country that are to-day deprived 
of it and by that deprivation are imposed 
on improperly. 1 would first increase it 
to the volume [ mention, $800,000,000, 
make the national bank currency and 
the greenbacks assimilate in amount, 
$400,000,000 of each, inasmuch as na- 


cial paper and credit of all kinds used,| tional bank notes are redeemable by 
and should be at least distributed in the} United states notes, which will require 
different parts of the country, so as to a very small issue, and give the surplus 
relieve the wants and necessities of| to the portions of the country that to- 
trade. |day have nviot the amount which they 

From these facts, Mr. President, whick | ought to have according to the equality 
I have obtained from the best sources at | that ought to exist between the business 
hand, the following conclusions are clear | classes of the different sections of the 
to my mind: ‘country. In addition to that L would, 

First. That assuming gold as a staud-!as soon as practicable—and I believe it 
ard of value gives no assurance that the | can be done very soon—introduce the 
value aflixed to the unit will remain | system of free banking. I would so reg- 
fixed and permanent ; because, possess-/ ulate it and so guard it that every man 
ing no: power of contraction or expan-| holding a bill would be just as well se- 
sion, it can not adapt itself to the in-| cured as he is to-day holding the bill of 
creasing or decreasing wants of com-!a national bank or uw United States cur- 
merce ; therefore this relation can only | rency note. IL would place it upon a pro- 
be established by change in price oi the! per aud safe basis, the bonds of the Gov- 
products of trade. |ernment, and then L would let the neces- 


Second. That there is a certain rela- 
tion between the volume of currency to 
the amount of commerce and business 


which can not be reduced without tinan- | 


cial disaster. 

Third. That the amount of gold in 
this country, which at the highest esti- 
mate does not exceed $150,000,000, is 
wholly inadequate to afford a sufficient 
medium of exchange. 


| 


sities of trade and commerce regulate 
the standard of the currency of the 
country. 

Mr. President, these ure the conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived. <Al- 
though I confess my inability to do jus- 
tice to the subject, yet [ have uever, in 
the course of my life, more thoroughly 
devoted myself to the consideration of 
| any question than I have during the past 





Fowth. That an attempt to resume|two weeks, when not engaged in the 
specie payment must inevitably bring} Senate, to the subject now before the 
financial ruin upon the country. 





Congress of the United States. 








SPEECH OF HON. Z. CHANDLER, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 


On the resolution reported by Mr. Sherman from the Cominittee on Finance, 
relative to the duty of Congress to fulfill the pledge contained in the act 
of March 18, 1869, relative to the redemption of United States notes in 
coin. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I| they were 1123, or a quarter of one per 
agree substantially with the remarks) cent. higher than they were the day be- 
that have been made on this floor in re-| fore the panic commenced. These are 
gard to our want of money; but we need | facts that are worth studying, for they 
one thing besides more money, and that | show that such a degree of change must 
is better money. We want more and_| be absolutely disastrous to any business 
better money than we now have. I) that can be transacted. 
shall try, in the fewremarks that I shall; On the 15th day of September last your 
submit, to show how we can have mote} five-twenties of the May and November 
and better money; and I shall try to be| issue stood in the market at New York 
as practical as possible. at 115$; on the 80th day of October, six 

Mr. President, what the business of | weeks thereafter, they stood at 103; and 
this nation requires is stability. The! on the 13th day of January, 1874, they 
business of the nation will conform it-| stood at 116, or one-eighth of one per 
self to almost any conceivable state of | cent. higher than they were the day be- 





facts, so that those facts be permanent. | 
It is the frequent changes that disturb | 
the great business centers. It makes | 
very little difference whether your duties | 
be high or low, whether your internal 
revenue be much or little, the business 
of the country will conform itself to the 
facts as they exist; but your perpetual 
changes derange, disturb, overturn, and 
destroy the business of the nation. Why. 
sir, look at the variations that have 
taken place ia values within a short pe- 
riod. I hold in my hand a statement 
taken from a barometer as infallible as 
a weather-gauge, to wit, the report of 
the stock, gold, and bond markets in the 
city of New York at different periods. 
First, I have the quotations of the day 
before the panic commenced, the 15th of 
September last, and then I have the quo- 
tations of four different periods besides 
that one. 

On the 15th day of September, 1873, 
your new five-per-cents. were quoted at 
1124; on the 30th day of October, six 
weeks after, they were quoted at 108, 








and on the 13th day of January, 1874, 


fore the panic commenced. 

You are here legislating for what? 
For a panic; and the panic has ceased 
toexist. You are legislating for a thing 
that has passed away; legislating for an 
exceptional state of facts that has ceased 
to exist. 

But let me go on a little further. On 
the 15th day of September your five- 
twenties of the January and July issue 
stood at 1164; on the 30th day of Octo- 
ber they stood at 1124, and on the 18th 
day of January, 1874, at 1164, or one- 
quarter of one per cent. higher than they 
were the day before the panic. Gold on 
the 15th of September stood at 111; on 
the 30th day of October at 108, and on 
the 13th day of January, 1874, at 1114. 
So go through the list there is not a 
dividend-paying stock on the list that 
has not entirely recovered from the ef- 
fects of the panic. Take, for example, 
the New York and Hudson River rail- 
road. On September 15 the stock of 
that company stood at 103%; on the 30ht 
of October it stood at 814, and on the 
13th of January, 1874, 102i—the merest 
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traction of adifterence from what it was | the same time, in favor of improvement 
before the panic. Take Harlem railroad | as well as expansion. The best time for 
stock: it stood on the 15th of September | the resumption of specie payments that 
at 12833; on the 30th of October at 1014, | has occurred since the suspension was in 
and on the 13th of January, 1874, at 1254. | 1865, at the close of the war, when gold 
So, then, substantially all the dividend-| had fallen from over 200 to 122. Ina 
paying stocks on the market have recov-| few days values had shrunk, and the 
ered from the effects of the panic; and! people of the nation were comparatively 
yet we are legislating for a state of things | out of debt, and were ready then for a 
that has ceased to exist. | resumption of specie payments ; but the 

Mr. President, the remark with which | Government was not. The Government 
I commenced was that these changes} owed more than $1,000,000,000, that was 
were absolutely fatal to all the business; maturing rapidly, maturing daily, in the 
interests of thisnation. To insure busi- | shape of compound-interest notes, seven- 
ness prosperity, we ought to have some-! thirties.and other obligations, that must 
thing permanent, something substantial. | be funded or disposed of. Hence the 
Then the business of the country will) Government was not prepared for specie 
conform to the facts so established, and | payments at that time, although the peo- 





will regulate itself accordingly. This} 
panic, as is well known, wasexceptionai, | 
as indeed all panicsare. A panic among | 
men is precisely like a panie among ani- | 
mals. I once saw two thousand horses | 
stampede, and they were just as our-| 
selves—as the same number of thousands | 
of men would be—in a panic. It is the} 
feeling of animal fear, and one encour- 
ages the other, and so it goes on until it 
becomes a perfect insane rush for some- | 
thing, nobody knows what. 

Prior to this late panic, as is well | 
known. many of our capitalists had over- 
invested in wild railroad schemes; they 
had undertaken to do impossible things. | 
When the panic struck them it ought | 
not to have had the least effect outside | 
of Wall street and operators in railroad | 
stocks. but the panic swept like a tor- | 
nado all over the land; affected values | 
everywhere, values of all kinds. Who-! 
ever had money in bank sought to draw. 
it out and hide it away. The panie was | 
universal ; and yet this nation was never | 
more prosperous in the world than it was 
the day before the panie struck ; and to- 
day there is as much money in the Union 
as there was then ; every dollar that was 
here then is here now. Besides, the} 
enormous borrowers, the men who would | 
pay any price for money—1 per cent. a! 
day, + per cent. a day, or any other given | 
price—have failed and gone out of the| 
market. The enormous borrowers are | 
not now there ; and I predict that before | 
thirty days from this time we shall see | 
money cheaper in New York than it has | 
been for the last thirty years. Thespec-, 
ulators, the men who are disturbing | 
values, are out of the way; and now the) 
money in the market is for the legiti-' 
mate demands of commerce, and is seek- | 
ing the legitimate channels of commerce | 
for interest and use. 

Mr. President, 1 am for expansion, and | 
a larger expansion than any other man 
has proposed upon this floor. I am, at/ 





ple were. The people were out of debt 
allover thecountry. They had obtained 
high prices for everything they had to 
sell during the war. The farmers were 
out of debt, the business of the country 
was transacted for eash, and the whole 
country was comparatively out of debt; 
but the Government was not. The Gov- 
ernment owed over one thousand mil- 
lions of debt that was maturing within 
a very short time, and must be funded 


'or in some way taken care of; and, 


therefore, the Government at that time 
was not ready for the resumption of 
specie payments, From that day to this 
we have been drifting and floating fur- 
ther and further and further away every 
hour from the true path, to wit, the re- 
sumption of specie paymeuts, 

Mr. President, on the 30th day of Oc- 
tober last we had discounted, and more 
than discounted, all the shrinkage that 
would have resulted from the resump- 
tion of specie payments ; and were you 
to-day to resume payments in coin you 
would not see one-half the shrinkage 
that took place during the panic up to 
the 30th day of October last. I believe 
in, and I have advocated from the first, 
the earliest possible return to payment 
in coin. I believe there is no other stand- 
ard of value that will stand the test, and 
I believe the time has arrived, or very 
nearly arrived, for coming to it. I have 
not the same timidity in fixing a date 
that some of my friends on this floor 
have. I believe that if we were to re- 
solve to-day that we would resume the 
payment of our greenbacks in coin on 
the Ist day of January, 1875, and author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to bor- 
row $100,000,000 in coin to be used in the 
redemption of the greenbacks, sell no 
more gold until the lst day of Januarv, 


| 1875, on that day you would have $200,- 


000,000 of coin in your Treasury for the 
redemption of your greenbacks. In the 
meantime I would allow the national 
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banks that now hold your greenbacks as | land in appropriations. I take it there 
a legal reserve to redeem their issues in}|is not a Senator upon this floor who is 
lawful money of the United States. |in favor of extravagant appropriations 
‘Lhen, as you can see at a glance, there for any purpose at this session of Con- 
would be no great rush for coin; the| gress. Then you must go into the mar- 
banks would prefer the greenbacks very | ket and buy your bonds. Do you pro- 
much, and in this way I believe that we | pose to pay a higher price than anybody 
should put 1n circulation on the 1st day | else would pay for your bonds, in order to 
of January, 1875, substantially, not fifty |enhance their value and raise the price ? 
millions as suggested by some, or one| Not at all. You would not pretend that 
hundred millions, as is proposed by| you would. But you would go into the 
others, but you would put $250,000,000 | market and buy bonds. 

in coin into the circulation of the nation.| Mr. President, the men who have your 
I believe that the scheme is perfectly | bonds are not the men who want more 
practicable, and that it can be carried|money. If a man has the bonds to- 
out on that day if you will give notice | day, he can get greenbacks for them, 
now that on the Ist day of January, 1875,; and get them at the high figures that 
you will resume the payment of your I have just read—a large per centage 
legal-tender notes in coin at the Treas-! higher than the price paid by the Gov- 
ury of the United States ; and I believe ernment for them during the panic. 





that it would be a greater relief to the 
business interests of this nation than 
you ean in any other way afford to those 
interests. Iam not particular as to the 
date. [ merely suggest the Ist day of 
January. 1875; but I would accept an 
earlier date than that if it were deemed 
more advisable, but certainly [ would 
not extend it more than six months 
thereafter. 

This, Mr. President, I believe to be a 
perfectly practicable scheme. Then if 
my honorable friend from Ohio thinks 
that it would be a good plan to use fifty 
or one hundred millions in bonds, and 
that we can use them, I have no objec- 
tion to that being done ; but I do not be- 
lieve the greenbacks would come in to 
be redeemed in coin. Every dollar of 
them that was redeemed would be taken 
away ; and it is not for the interest of 
the people, or of the banks, or of any- 


| Mr. President, you can not now, and 
| you never can, and you never ought to, 
turn the Treasury of the United States 
‘into a broker’s shop. It is no part of 
‘the business of this great Government 
to issue an irredeemable currency. We 
can not afford to place ourselves beside 
'the worn-out governments of Europe ; 
, we can not afford to place ourselves on 
‘@ par with Hayti and Mexico; we are 
too rich a people to do it; and it is a 
| disgrace to us as a nation that we have 
| allowed it to continue one single hour 
‘beyond the hour when it was in our 
| power to remedy the wrong. 

Much stress has been laid upon the 
|fact that the Bank of England remained 
|in suspension for twenty-one years, and 
‘it has been alluded to over and over and 
| Over again in the course of this debate. 
It is true that the Bank of England did 
‘remain in suspension for twenty-one 


body else to bring in the greenbacks for | years ; but it is equally true that for six- 
redemption. You thus, without a jar, | teen years out of those twenty-one En- 
without a shock, elevate in value all your gland was at war with France, and was 
legal-tender notes to an absolute equality | subsidizing nearly all the governments 
in value-with coin ; you relieve the peo- | of Europe ; but within five years from 
ple who are suffering for money ; you! the close of that war she resumed specie 
give them more money, and you give | payments, and has continued them ever 


them better money than they have now. | since. 


Why not do it, Mr. President? Why 
should we not do it, and do it at once? 
Thereisa great call for an enlargement 
of your issue of greenbacks. Suppose 
you were to-day to decide to issue $100,- 
000,000 more of greenbacks, what are 
you going to do with them? I should 
like some one to answer me that. What 
are you going to do with your one hun- 
dréd millions of greenbacks? There is 
but one thing which you possibly can do 
with them; and that is to go into the 
market and buy your bonds, or else to 
spend your money, scatter it all over the 


| Mr. President, the proposition to in- 
| crease the volume of your paper cur- 
}rency isa step in the wrong direction, 
and [ for one am utterly opposed to tak- 
ing even one step in the wrong direction 
when I know what the right direction 
is; and I hope that no resolution will 
pass this body authorizing an increase 
of the volume of the paper currency, 
even to the amount of $44,000,000, or 
$25,000,000, or $1,000,000. We have fixed 
the sum at which it shall remain, and L 
trust it will there remain, and that no 
step will be taken toward an expansion. 
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The House, as in Committee of the Whole for debate only, having under 
consideration the national finances— 

Mr. BUNDY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Not having any written speech, and in fact hav- 
ing had no time to write one, I do not know how much time I may 
occupy in the discussion of a subject of more interest than anything 
else to the House just now. No subject commands so large a share 
of public consideration, and about which there are so many shades 
of opinion, as the general subject of the finances in this country. 
There are almost as many theories for its adjustment and settle- 
ment as there are members of this House. And therefore, it is to be 
expected that I shall be in full accord with perhaps but a very few 
gentlemen here. 

According to certain financial writers on the subject, there is only 
one view to he taken. The assertion made by their followers is that 
we have but one currency, or we ought to have but one; that gold 
and silver constitute the currency of the world, and therefore that 
it is the duty of the Government of the United States, by appro- 
priate legislation, as rapidlv as possible, and without regard to the . 
effect upon the great interests of the masses, to get back to what is 
called the world’s currency ; and the road by which they intend to 
reach it is through contraction. 

I propose for a short time to consider what the currency of the 
country, or of the world, if you please, is. I am not unmindful of 
the fact that the books are full of disquisitions on this subject. And 
they all tend in a certain direction, and that is toward specie. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the people of the United States 
ought not to be asked, and we should not be .compelled to adopt the 
theory of any government or any people who have gone before us, 
unless that theory should be specially applicable, and should be the 
best for us if adopted. The sovereign power of the country in estab- 
lishing by law what shall be the currency of the country is the Fed- 
eral Government. That power has acted. It has interdicted all the 
States, and prevented all the States by one means or another, from 
furnishing any part of the currency for the people of this country. 
It has taxed out of existence all the State banks, so far as power to 
issue paper money is concerned. Owing to the peculiar circumstan- 
ces by which it was surrounded at the time, it is declared that there 
is a certain description of paper money which shall be the recog- 
nized lawful currency of the country, clothing it with the attribute 
which distinguishes it from all other paper issues, that of “legal 
tender.” 

I do not understand there is any prevailing disposition on the part 
of any considerable portion of our people to get rid in any form of 
that currency. The same power has established by legislation that 
which constitutes a dual system of currency, one the United States 
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notes, and the other the national bank notes, and it has provided 
that these national bank notes may be and shall be redeemable in the 
legal-tender notes. Now, one of the main things tu be accomplished 
in this direction by the Government has been effected; that is, what- 
ever the national circulation shall be, it shall be of such quality as 
to entitle it to universal circulation, and have uniform’ value 
throughout the country. Now, sir, two things, therefore, have 
been accomplished ; one is that the sovereign power of the country 
has determined what the circulating medium in the United States 
shall be, and the same power has clothed it with such attributes 
that it has a uniform value all over the country; and in these par- 
ticulars no government has been more fortunate in providing for 
its people a currency of such value and stability for so long a period. 

The remaining question, so far as that feature of the subject to 
be discussed is concerned, is as to its quality ; and here, perhaps, 
is the only debateable question that is connected with it. It is 
affirmed on the part of thecontractionists that we not only have 
a sufficient quantity, but that we have a redundancy. Now, I take 
it that there are two modes by which we can determine, and by 
which the people themselves can determine, as to the proper con- 
dition of this branch of the question. The first is by comparison ; 
@ comparison instituted as to the quanity of the currency cr the cir- 
culating medium of this country established by law, and that pro- 
vided by other governments for their people. The country that 
we have, perhaps, more to do with in a commercial sense than any 
other on the globe is that of Great Britain; and in the solution of 
this branch of the question it is but natural that we should look 
and see what she has done in the way of providing capital and 
currency for her people. In looking at that, sir, we find that she 
‘has a circulation of $600,000,000 in round numbers, and she has 

‘:@ population to be accommodated with that circulation of thirty- 
two million people. But that does not constitute her only banking 
capital ; because here is a distinction between cnrrency and capital. 
Her banking capital is not six hundred millions, but it is virtually 
thirty-five bundred millions, because the deposits in the banks of 
Great Britain constitute her banking capital as much as her gold 
-and silver does. The deposits inthe banks of our country are a 
part of our bank capital, and the capacity of the banks to loan or 
to discount is determined by the quaatity of their deposits as 
much as by their capital, including their circulation. 

Now let us see how we compare. Great Britain having a circu- 
lation of six hundred millions and thirty-two million people has an 
aggregate deposit of twenty-nine hundred millions in her banks, 
Put the two together and they make the aggregate $3,500,000,000. 
Her bank reserve for that large amount is only $116,000,000, or 
less than 4 per cent. of the whole sum. Taking the reserve out 
that has to be kept in the bank, as such, just as we keep our re- 
serves in the banks as provided by our law, it still leaves her with 
an absolute banking capital, including circulation, that is availa- 
ble for the purpose of accommodating those who want discounts 
as our people do, a gross sum of more than $3,300,000,000 for 
thirty-two million people, or over $105 for every man, woman and 
child in the kingdom of Great Britain. 

Now let us see where westand. Wehavean authorized circula- 
tion perhaps, in its various forms, including fractional currency, of 
about $756,000,000. But, Mr. Speaker, that is not the true amount 
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of our circulating medium ; because since it. was issued by the banks 
and the Government, there has been an absolute destruction in the 
paper money of the country amounting, I presume, to 10 per cent. 
or thereabouts. And therefore, Mr. Speaker, instead of having 
seven hundred and fifty-six millions of authorized circulation, we 
only have about seven hundred millions. Of that seven hundred 
millions there are more than one hundred million constantly idle in 
the sub-treasuries of the country. That reduces it to six hundred 
millions. Of that amount there are twenty to forty millions in the 
State treasuries of the various States and the municipal corporations 
of the States ofthe Union. And there are one hundred and thirty- 
eight to one hundred and fifty millions constantly held, I believe, by 
the banks as reserve. Now where do you stand with your circula- 
tion? Why, sir, you have not $500,000,000 to day, that can be called 
the currency of the country for the purpose of making its exchanges. 

But let us go to the question of deposits and see what the facts 
are. Instead of twenty-nine hundred millions in the various bank- 
ing institutions of the country as deposits, you have only six hun- 
dred and sixty-four millions. Put your circulation as you have it, 
only that which is made available for the purpose of making ex- 
changes in this vast country, and the deposits together, and you 
have not eleven hundred millions in a population of forty million 
people scattered over the continent. While Great Britain has one 
hundred and five dollars of banking capital and currency for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, the United States have but 
twenty-seven dollars. I submit, Mr. Speaker, whether that is suf- 
ficient for the vast and increasing business of this country. 

I know very well that the contractionists, who are desirous of 
getting back to what they call specie payments, burlesque our ideas 
here, saving we are in favor of an indefinite inflation of the cur- 
tency. No such thing, sir. But as I understand it—I speak for 
myself and nobody else—I am in favor of such an inflation of the 
currency of this country and putting it on such a basis as that we 
shall have a reasonable amount per capita to do the business of 
this vast country upon, and have that so diversified and diffused 
as that the people of all sections of this country, from north tv 
south and from east to west, shall have their pro rata. 

Well, then, when we make this comparison, the argument of the 
contractionists seems to fail. But then they instance: France. 
France, with her seven hundred millions of circulation, it is said, 
has an abundance of currency for her people. They speak in eulo- 
gistic terms of its character because it is so nearly abreast with 
gold. Why, Mr. Speaker, if the wisdom of this country, financi- 
ally, could be concentrated and crystallized as that of the French, 
how long would it be until our currency would be abreast with 
gold? Could we adopt a policy in this House, and by legislation 
enforce it, that would bring this country one hundred and twenty 
millions of gold annually more than we export from it, how long 
do you expect, on the principle of the old law of supply and de- 
mand, which governs prices, and which also, by tlie way, fixes the 
rates of interest in this country—how long would it be before our 
greenbacks would command a dollar in gold? Instead of import- 
ing more gold than we exported during the last decade, our ex- 
ports of the precious metals have exceeded ourimports more than 
$526,000,000, the balance of trade, exelusive of precious metals, 
against us reaching the enormous sum of nearly $376,000,000, the 
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latter sum being paid to foreign countries in the bonds of the Govern- 
ment and other money obligations. How can we ever reach specie 
payments with such a drain upon us to pay for foreign merchandise? 

Why, sir, these gentlemen are so much in favor of contracting 
the currency of the country and getting back to gold and silver 
that they characterize a greenback (our natioual currency) as hav- 
ing the mark of Cain upon it. It goes out among our people 
branded, thcy say. Ah, Mr. Speaker, it may be branded; but if 
it is, then they had better think of the parallel they are invoking 
here. Let:them remember that the mark was put upon Cain by 
the Almighty in order to prevent the slayer from taking his life, 
and vengeance seven-fold was denounced upon him who should de- 
stroy him. Take care that, in thus branding our currency, you 
are not incurring the same penalty that was denounced against 
the destroyer of Cain by contributing to its destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, who is it that does more than any other class of peo- 
ple in this country to depreciate the value of our paper money, who 
has done it? Why, sir, in the first place it is the Government 
that put it forth, and made an unfair and unhallowed distinetion 
between the promise of the Government to pay a dollar, and a 
gold dollar. And that depreciation is intensified by those who 
speak in such contemptuous terms of it. Some of them are the 
law-makers of the country, too. It is said that it is a very mean 
bird that fouls its own nest. But how much more ineffably mean 
is the one that does it and then brags of the achievement? 

Now one of the arguments of these gentlemen, and the strong 
reason they give, why we should have a contraction of the currency, 
is because of the law of 1869, entitled “An act to strengthen the 
public credit.” Ah, that was a legislative abortion, brought in here 
a monster, sent forth before its time into this breathing world half 
made up. Strengthen the public credit by the legislation that puts 
this brand of Cain upon its circulating medium? Why, what is the 
public credit? In this case it is nothing more nor'less than the ag- 
gregate of the credit of the forty million people of this country, 
backed by a property worth $32,000,000,000. Strengthen the 
public credit by branding $400,000,000 of it as unworthy to cir- 
culate among men! A very strange way of doing it. Rather the 
effect of the act was and is to enhance the value of the Govern- 
ment bond in the hands of the money power, and depreciate the 
currency that the Government compels the masses of the people 
representing the industries and producing classes, constituting 
nine-tenths of the whole people, to receive and accept as their 
share of the public credit, for the only legitimate purposes of 
Government credit, that is, the creation of capital, which consti- 
tutes the basis for the Government credit. 

These gentlemen, not satisfied with their work, now propose to 
oppress these nine-tenths of the masses by taking from them a part 
ot that which has been provided as the means by which they are 
enabled to live. If they succeed, the period nay be much shorter 
than they anticipate when, by reason of the great reduction in the 
current resources of the Government, the destruction of the indus- 
tries of the country, these bonds may not be so valuable in their 
hand asnow. They may “kill the goose that lays the golden egg.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the public credit, and how ought it to 
be considered by the people of this countiy? Why, sir, if you have 
abond ofthe Government payable twenty years hence, and drawing 
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but 5 per cent. interest, you say it is gold. But if you havea 
greenback of the Government, the Government and all the people 
are just as solemnly bound :o pay it, and take care of it and keep it 
good, as they are the bond; yet by the legislat:on of the country 
it is not worth as much as the bond is in gold. 

But it is said that gold is the “world’s currency.” What is the 
“world’s currency ?” What gives value to anything that circulates 
among the people of any country as the currency of that country? 
If it is a metallic currency, is it the metal? Oris it not the stams 
that is placed uponit? Why, sir, I would have all Europe, and 
al! the world besides, to understand when they come to America, 
that our currency has all the attributes of money, and their cur- 
rency must be brought to the standard of the greenback, just the 
same as they make us bring ours to their standard when we go to 
their respective countries. , 

What ought we to say when they ask us by what authority we 
call this piece of paper five dollars? Our answer should be ana- 
logous to that of old Ethan Allen at Fort Ticonderogo, “ By the 
authority of the American Congress and Almighty God.” With 
such a stamp and with such security the greenbaek is the best 
currency in the world to-day. We have no fears of detriment to 
the country by an increase of its volume. Our people would hail 
the legal authority for such an increase, as the experience of the 
country indicates very.clearly as being proper, as the children of 
Israel did the fall of the manna in the wilderness. 

“The world’s currency !”” Why, sir, my friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] the other day, I think very fittingly, exposed that 
fallacy, when he instanced the fact that a man traveling from Eng- 
land to France, across the channel, would have to convert his 
sovereigns into francs. We have had a very notable instance of 
this ‘world’s currency.” When the little unpleasantness between 
Germany and France was made up, you remember that Germany 
required the French to pay her a large sum of money. Now, the 
French had a specie currency—“the world’s. currency.” Old Presi- 
dent Thiers said to his secretary of the treasury, ‘‘We have the 
world’s currency, the franc, with which to pay this indemnity to 
Germany.” “But,” says Bismarck, “no, sir; you do not; that is 
not ‘the world’s currency.’ We have a ‘world’s currency’ of our 
own here; and you have got to melt up your ‘world’s currency, 
and put it into our ‘world’s currency’ befure we receive it.” 
“ But,” says President Thiers, “this is the ‘world’s currency,’ 
and you must take it.? I fancy I hear Bismarck say * nix kom- 
mer aus.” [Laughter.] Now that may not be very good German, 
but it is germane to this subject. And in order to pay the war 
debt the French had to take their “‘world’s currency’ and melt it 
into the “world’s currency” of Prussia. 

Another thing. They had a world’s fair and exposition over there 
in Vienna last summer. And they had a “world’s currency” there, 


‘too. But the curious part of it is that during that fair the green- 


backs of the United States were worth more at Vienna than the 
currency of Austria, “the world’s currency,” and brought a _pre- 
mium. A friend of mine, who was over there, to whom I said, 
“What could you do with the greenbacks ; could you get anything 
with them?” replied, “O, yes; I got a premium on them.” 

The world’s currency of the United States, the greenback cur- 
rency, to-day worth more at Vienna and on the Rhine, than the 
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bond of Great Britain. Now, I think that is about good enough. 
It seems to me that the quality is all very well, and that we have 
no 1ight to say, by legislation or otherwise, that the dollar of the 
United States in the shape of a greenback shall not be a dollar 
for all purposes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I know that in talking in this way I am out- 
side of precedents, and I am glad of it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But are you on the foundations of eternal truth. 

Mr. BUNDY. It seems to me that as a people we have been 
following long enough the precedents set us in centuries gone by. 

Mr. KELLOGG: Will the gentleman allow me one question ? 

Mr. BUNDY. I am speaking without notes and off-hand; be- 
sides that I am a “ granger,” and am opposed to middle-men, and 
there I decline to yield the floor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the gentleman would tell us whether he 
would have greenbacks for all time, never paying them off, I would 
be very glad. 

Mr. BUNDY. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
You cannot get from greenbacks to specie, for the reason that you 
have not got the specie; ncr you never will have so long as you 
export it, as you have been doing for the last ten years, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the gentleman mean to say that we 
never should get there. 

Mr. BUNDY. Ah! That is another thing. My idea is, Mr. 
Speaker, that in the progress of time this thing will regalate itself, 
just as our business interests have regulated themselves since the 
close of the war, and that we shall get back to specie payments by 
processes of nature, so to speak. Any spasmodic efforts, any ap- 
plication of a violent remedy, will be a Cesarean operation, in- 
volving the life of the mother and child at the same time. 

Mr. Speaker, I was saying a while ago that I am outside the line 
of precedents. Sir, it is a very easy thing to make a speech in 
favor of contraction and resumption. It is a very easy thing, 
and sounds very pretty to say, “Let us go back to specie pay- 
ments ;” for the writers on the subject are nearly all that way. 
The books that have been written on the subject have been written 
by men who were in the interest of the aristocracy of the country 
in which they were living. They were written in the interest of 
moneyed men, as against the laboring man and the masses of the 
people, I do not know that I can except from this remark any 
book on political economy that I know anything about. I admit 
that I have not read as much on this subject as some others; if I 
had I might have adopted their heresies. 

The correct solution of this question, in my judgment, can only be 
reached by practical action, dictated by the surrounding and pressing 
exigencies and conditions of our own country, without being con- 
trolled by the precedents of countries and exigencies that have no 
sympathy or analogies for or with us, What other countries have 
done or may do may not at all be a guide for us, unless the conditions 
and exigencies were or are the same as ours. 

Mr. KELLEY, The gentleman oughtto except Henry C. Carey’s 
works on political economy. 

Mr. BUNDY. Not a single standard book in the schools, so far as 
I know, takes the right ground on this subject, because they have not 
admitted Mr. Carey yet, and they will not as long as they keep Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, and such works. I know but one professor in all 
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the colleges of this country who seems to stand in the right position. 
He uses one of the common text-books in his classes, but at the same 
time tells his students all the while that its theories are all wrong, as 
applicable to our country. I mean Dr. L. D. McCabe, of Delaware, 
Ohio. The current theories on this subject have been put forth and 
advocated by men who have written in the interest of the upper 
classes, so to speak. 

And, sir, how many volunteers we have coming now to oe 
and going before the Committee on Ways and Means, or the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, to tell them what ought to be done 
about this thing. The other day a gentleman from my own State 
had an audience before that committee, and gave it as his opinion 
that there ought to be contraction. This gentleman came all the 
way from Cincinnati to tell the Committee on Banking and Currency 
that the true policy is to contract and get back to specie payments. 
Well, whom did he represent? He represented Third strect. It is 
an easy thing for him to come here and tell the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency that they should do that which, if done, would not 
only destroy the business interests of the country but would multiply 
the paupers among us indefinitely. 

Such men can come here and appear before our committees. But 
do you see here delegates from the mines or from the farms of the 
West? Are there here any representatives of those who dig in the 
soil or work under ground? Oh, no; they have no money; they 
caumot come. Are there deputations here from the one hundred and 
ten thousand men who are out of employment in the city of New 
York? Here and at the other end of the Capitol you will see fat, 
sleek gentlemen telling us what we ought to do about this question of 
banking and currency. Do you see any deputations here from the far 
West, where their corn is burned as fuel because it will not bear the 
cost of transportation to the sea-board? No, sir; for they have not 
the money to spare upon which to come, and they have no railroad 
eon _They are not here in force or out of force, Mr. Speaker, 

think the aphorism of Bacon has been very strangely perverted in 
this country; instead of knowledge being power, money is power. 

In such season of panic as we have had since September, $10,000 
could set in motion more machinery and appliance to affect the public 
or legislative minds on the subject of the finances than $1,000,000 
worth of other property would accomplish in the same time. 

Money can and does establish newspapers and _ hires correspondents 
to fill them with communications in its interest ;. writes and. publishes 
pamphlets, and sends lobbyists to the seats of the law-making power, 
thereby creating and crystallizing the most potent influences before 
other and more cumbrous property can move in the direction of its 
own interests. I do not complain of this, only referring to the differ- 
ence in the capabilities of the two elements as facts. 

Now, I would not antagonize capital and labor. They ought not to 
be antagonized. Capital and production must not be antagonized, and 
will not be unless the indiscreet friends of capital cause it to be done. 
Give each of them a fair chance. That is my position. Give us of 
the West, and of the South, and the Southwest, and the, Northwest an 
equal chance with the East and the Middle States. Why, sir, I had 
some curiosity to analyse the vote given last Monday on the resolution 
of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. WILson ;] and the result of the 
analysis is very curious. All the Eastern States come in as a solid 
mass against the resolution ; two-thirds of all the Middle States also 
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were against it; but when you come to the South, the Southwest. the 
West, and the Northwest, you find that of the 135 vetes for the resolu- 
tion, 117 were cast by them, leaving only 18 yeas from the Eastern and 
Middle States, 13 of which were from Pennsylvania, 3 from New York, 1 
from New Jersey, and 1 from Delaware. I will furnish the resolution re- 
ferred to, the votes thereon, showing the yeas and nays, the number of 
those not voting, and States to which they belong, together with the 
vote as recorded in the Journal of the House : 


Mr. Witsox, of Indiana. I move that the rules be suspended, and that the 
preamble and resolutions which I send to the desk be adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Whereas, by reason of the present. monetary stringency and the insufficiency 
in the amount of circulating medium, the industries and commercial affairs of 
the country have been greatly depressed ; and whereas, by reason of said string- 
ency the revenues of the Government have beer largely diminished, im conse- 

uence whereof Congress has been asked to increase taxation to the amount of 

2,000,000 ; and whereas, until the recent panic, the revenues were ample to 
meet the current expenses of the Government: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That instead of levying additional taxes the true policy lies in the 
enactment of such a law or laws as will relieve such stringency and supply the 
means necessary to the business wants of the country, by increasing the eireulat- 
ing medium, thereby reviving business, increasing revenues, and thus aveiding 
the necessity of increasing the present rates of taxation or duties, or the imposi- 
tion of additional taxes or duties. 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency be, and is hereby, 
instructed to prepare and report to the House, without delay, a bill for the pur- 
pose in the first resolution expressed, and that said committe have leave to report 
at any time.” 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Albright, Arthur, Ashe, Averill, Barber, Barrere, 
Begole, Bell, Berry, Biery, Bland, Blouvt, Bowen, Bradley, Bright, Brown, 
Buckner, Bundy, Burrows, Roderick R. Butler, Cain, Cessna, John B. Clark, jr., 
Clements, Clinton L. Cobb, Stephen A. Cobb, Coburn, Comingo, Conger, Cook, 
Corwin, Crittenden, Crossland, Crutchfield, Curtis. Danford, Davis, Dobbins, 
Donnan, Dunnell, Field, Fort, Freeman, Glover, Hancock, Henry R. Harris, 
John T. Harris, Harrison, Hatcher, Havens, John B. Hawley, Hays, John W. 
Hazelton, Hereford, Holman, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Hyde, Jewett, Kelley, 
Killinger, Knapp, Lamar, Lamison, Lawrence, Leach, Loffand. Loughridge, 
Lowe, Lynch, Marshall, McCrary, Alexander S. McDill, McNulta, Merriam 
Monroe, Morey, Neel, Negley, Niblack. Nunn, Orr, Orth, Packard, Packer, 
Page, Issac C. Parker, Pelham, Perry, Phillips, Pratt, Purman, Ransier, Rapier, 
Rawls, Ray, Richmond, Robbins, Rusk, Henry B. Sayler, Sener, Sessions, Shanks, 
Sheats, Sheldon, Sherwood, Lazarus D. Shoemaker, Sloss, J. Ambler Smith, 
Southard, Sprague, Stanard, Stone, Strait. Strawbridge, Sypher, Taylor, Thorn- 
burgh, Todd, Tyner, Vance, Waddell, Wells, Whitehead, Whiteley, Whitthorne, 
William Williams, James Wilson, Jeremiah M. Wilson, Wolfe, Woodworth, John 
D. Young, and Pierce M. B. Young—135. 

NAYS—Messrs. Albert, Archer, Banning, Bass, Beck, Bromberg, Buffinton, 
Burchard, Burleigh, Caldwell, Freeman, Clarke, Clayton, Clymer, Cotton, Cox, 
Crocker, Crooke, Darrall, Dawes, DeWitt, Durham, Eames, Eden. Eldredge, 
Elliott, Foster, Frye, Garfield, Giddings, Gooch, Gunckel, Eugene Hale, Robert 
S. Hale, Hamilton, Benjamin W. Harris, Hathorn, Joseph R. Hawley, Hendee, 
Herndon, Hersey, George F. Hoar, Hooper, Hoskins, Kasson, Kellogg, Kendall, 
Lowndes, Luttrell, Maynard, James W. McDill, MacDougall, Melish, Millikeu, 
Mitchell, Moore, Morrison, Nesmith, O’Brien, O'Neill, Hosea W. Parker, Par- 
sons, Pendleton, Phelps, Pierce, James H. Platt, jr., Thomas C. Platt, Poland, 
Potter, Rainey, Randall, Read, Rice, Ellis H. Roberts, Sawver, John G. Schu- 
maker, Scofield, Henry J. Scudder, Isaac W. Scudder, Small, Smart, A. Herr 
Smith, George L. Smith, John Q. Smith, Speer, Starkweather, Storm, Swann, 
Townsend, Waldron, Wallace, Marcus L. Ward, Wheeler, Wilber, Charles W. 
Willard, George Willard, John M. S. Williams, William B. Williams, and 
Willie—98. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Atkins, Barnum, Barry, Benjamin F. Butler, Can- 
non, Cason, Amos Clark, jr., Creamer, Crounse, Duell, Farwell, Harmer, Gerry 
W. Hazelton, E. Rockwood Hoar, Houghton, Howe, Hunton, Hynes, Lamport, 
Lansing, Lawson, Lewis, Magee, Martin, McJunkin, McKee, McLean, Mills, 
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Myers. Niles, Pike, William R. Roberts, James C. Robinson, James W. Robin- 
zon, Ross, Milton Sayler, H. Boardman Smith, William A. Smith, Snyder, 
Standeford, Stephens, St. John, Stowell, Thomas, Tremain, Walle, Jasper D. 
Nard, White, Whitehouse, Charles G. Williams, Ephraim K. Wilson, Wood, 
and Woodford—-53. 
Vote on J. M. Wilson's resolution of the 19th instant. 
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Vote on J. M. Wilson’s resolution, &c.—-continued. 





RECAPITULATION. 
Total South and Southwestern States..........c00.eseceeeee coeees 60 16 18 
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PEGA WV CSUCIN FO UAUEB ssc scaseces sosenaisocsecess cceocsecssssseecsoses 57 23 11 





Why is that so? Why, because, Mr. Speaker, those gentlemen of 
. the East have been liberally provided for; and I do not blame them 
for voting just as they do in sustaining the interests of their people, 
and they must not blame us for voting as we do. Our rights are equal 
here upon this floor, and we propose to keep it so. In the apportion- 
ment of the banking capital the Eastern States have seventy millions 
in excess over that which their population and wealth entitle them to. 
The Middle States have about nine millions of excess. The Southern, 
Southwestern, the Western, and the Northwestern States have a defi- 
ciency of nearly eighty millions. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Eastern 
and Middle States insist upon contraction, or if they oppose an in- 
crease of the capital and currency, will they not, ought they not, to 
be willing to accept as a compromise the surrender of one-half of the 
excess of their authorized capital and currency to the Southern, 
Southwestern, Western, and Northwestern States, in proportion to the 
wealth and population of each, Then there would be an equitable 
division of the banking facilities among all the sections of our great 
country, according to the wealth and population of each. I have no 
hopes of effecting any such arrangement by the consent of the inter- 
ested parties. 

You of the Eastern and Middle States are provided for, and there 
will be no complaints on your part. Why should there be? You are 
fixed,.and I could not dispose of your case better than by quoting 
from the language of the patriarch Job, when he said, “ Doth the 
wild ass bray when he hath grass? or loweth the ox over his fodder ?” 

What we want in the first place is more currency; if we cannot 
get that, then an equitable division among the people of all sections 
of the country. We have no fears of any bad effects resulting from 
a legitimate and proper increase of the currency; and you having 
eighty millions more than your distributive share according to your 
wealth and population. We will be satisfied to have our deficiency 
made up to us. There must be something done to relieve the coun- 
try. This state of things cannot and must not continue. If you have 
seventy-nine millions more than your wealth and population entitle you 
to, we are not afraid of any conjectured effects that would flow from 
making up our deficiency of near eighty millions, and the country will 
not suffer, but gain infinitely, by the operation. 

I will here give an abstract of the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency of November last, which will show in tabular form and in 
detail the population of the States by the census reports of 1870, the 
capital paid into the national banks in each of the States, the appor- 
tionment of each State according to population and wealth, outstand- 
ing authorized circulation of the banks in each State, the excess and 
deficiencies of each State, upon the basis of the population and wealth 
of each, and also the population and national banking capital, and 
what ought to have been the just apportionment, excess and deficiency 
to each group of States, Eastern, Middle, Southern and Western States, 
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Is it possible that the quantity of the currency is sufficient to make 
the necessary exchanges of the country when the holders of the cur- 
rency demand and receive 12 to 18 per cent. interest for it? Shall 
not this medium of exchange be measured by the same laws which 
govern all other commodities as to the quantity on the market ? 

If we have abundance why are the producers and manufacturers 
compelled to pay such rates of interest? 

I heard a singular argument the other day put forth by a statesman. 
This gentleman said that we had so much cnrrency that its purchasing 
power was depreciated, and the lender therefore had to charge greater 
rates in order to make his legitimate relative profits. Mr. Speaker, 
that will not do. Apply his rule to any other commodity and you will 
see that it will not do. 

By his theory, if you wanted cheap horses, cattle, or other property, 
the obtaining the object would be by destroying one-half of the whole 
number. I undertake to say another erroneous idea seems to afflict 
the minds of the contractionists, and that is that the gold dollar is 
the absolute standard of value. Why, sir, it has often been demon- 
strated in the history of our country that a bushel of wheat would as 
frequently buy two dollars in gold as that one dollar in gold would 
buy one bushel of wheat in the market. This, I believe, will hold 
good in all the great markets of the world. How do you account for 
it? Is the “standard of gold” measured by the value of the wheat, 
or by the quantity of each on the market? Why, sir, the wheat meas- 
ures the value of the gold as much, and I think more, than the gold 
does the wheat. When we have large crops of wheat, the crop of 
money becomes small by comparison, or relatively, and vice versa, 

The quicker we cut loose from all these old worn-out heresies, which 
can have no possible perfect, or even modified, application to us or to 
our modes of thought and acting, and start on the plain, common sense 
path dictated by the spirit and genius of a free and independent peo- 
ple, the sooner will we get rid of the difficulties which beset us on 
every hand. 

Mr. Speaker, the contractionists say, “ Let us come back to specie 
payments at once.” Why, sir, if we had a circulation of three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of bank-notes, and four hundred millions in 
greenbacks to redeem it with, and had a suspension of all in Sep- 
tember and October—if the men in New York could make a corner 
on our whole currency and the redeeming agency at the same time, 
what would have become of the interests of the country if specie pay- 
ments had prevailed in harmony with the old plans on that subject in 
this or any other country. Your paper currency and business would 
have been involved in irretrievable ruin, as in other crises. 

We know, sir, what powers of combination these men possess. See 
how opportune for their interests this financial disaster came. See if 
there is not evidence of collusion and combination between the capi- 
talists and money-lenders of Europe and America. Just at the time 
when crops were short in Europe; at a time when they would be com- 
pelled to import large quantitities of agricultural products from Amer- 
ica; just at the time when our cotton crops as well as the more than 
average quantities of the other crops were required in Europe to make 
up their deficiencies and we were about in return to receive the 
“world’s currency,” or its equivalent, in exchange for our surplus pro- 
ducts, the combined money power of Europe and America “made the 
corner.” The result was that our produce was stopped in transitu— 
the prices reduced more than 25 per cent. Had this not been done 
the exportable commodities would have gone forward, realizing full 
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prices paid to our own people. The balance of trade might have 
turned in our favor, and the gold that we have been compelled to 
export annually to pay our debts abroad would have remained with us; 
and in time ‘specie payments” would have resumed of their own 
motion, and the interests of the countryhave been protected and saved. 

But, sir, the effect of this combination has been to turn our working- 
men out of employment, sending them adrift in every direction at the 
most trying and inclement season of the year, Too much currency, 
you say. If we had enough, properly guarded and regulated, it would 
be impossible for the privateers to capture and corner it as they did. 
Can a corner be made upon the produce of the country except when 
under the influence of such panics? I think not. It has been tried 
in Chicago; but they cannot be maintained. Such curses are like 
chickens; they come home to roost, and the parties engaged are fre- 
quently involved in irretrievable ruin. 

Mr. Speaker, on the question of the quantity of the currency, it 
seems to me, as I said before, that to state our case is a sufficient ar- 
gument of it. If sufficient, why are we compelled to pay such dear 
rates for its use? But then, again, contemplate the difference between 
our condition and that of Great Britain, our banking capital and cir- 
culation twenty-seven dollars per capita, and theirs one hundred and 
five dollars, and the demands for its use in each country; our country 
stretching from the north pole to the equator, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, embracing forty million free, industrious (and ought to be a 
prosperous) people, and they would be prosperous if the legislation of 
the country favored all as much as it does part of our people—this 
vast area, embracing lands, forests, and mines of undeveloped and 
inexhaustible wealth, which could and would furnish five times our 
capital and circulation profitable avenues for investments and active 
operations in the development of our great and as yet undeveloped 
natural resources, capable of employing and sustaining five hundred 
million people: Great Britain, with her thirty-two million people, and 
one hundred and five dollars of banking capital and circulation each, 
covers an area not larger than one of the States of this Union, power- 
less to inaugurate an additional industry, those in operation far on the 
way to complete exhaustion, and with her great city of London, which, 
practically, is Great Britain for all commercial purposes, does not in 
fact need one-fourth the banking capital and circulation that we do. 
The Eastern States, with a part of the Middle States, may, as before 
stated, have a fair supply, for they are situated much like England is, 
without the undeveloped resources to set on foot new industries, and 
with the great cities of New York and Boston, which, through their 
clearing-houses, transacting hundreds of millions daily on less than 4 
per cent. in actual currency. Not so with us in the West, South, 
Northwest, and Southwest. Our sections, more sparsely settled and 
denied by the Government our equal share of banking facilities, we 
have, in proportion to our needs, very limited facilities for transacting 
the business of our great producing region of the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what has been the effect of our financial system 
of which this inconvertible and branded paper currency is so promi- 
nent a part, and which was adopted by the republican party? I do 
not refer to this matter in a partisan sense, only because the republi- 
can party was in power when it was adopted, and has sustained it 
since its birth. I am very glad to find so many of the friends of the 
proposition with me, from the South and West, of both parties. Sir, 
the country has advanced more in material wealth, and all the ele- 
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ments of civilization, since 1861, twelve years, than marked its pro- 
gress in all the history of its past. The melting of the shackles off 
four million slaves, by the fervid heat of a fratricidal war, has not only 
resulted in their emancipation, but has stricken the shackles off thirty 
million white people. I have not the time to go into details, and have 
not the statistics present. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to state a fact which is patent, andwhich 
can be seen, known, and read of all men everywhere—that under this 
policy of expansion, if you so call it, the United States has grown more 
in wealth and prosperity in the twelve years than it did in the whole 
seventy-one years of its previous existence, In 1860 all descriptions 
of property, including the estimated value of slavery, nearly four 
hundred millions, was estimated about $16,000,000,000, In 1870 the 
same description of property, with such additions as had been made 
in the decade, excluding slavery, (as it had been destroyed,) was esti- 
mated at nearly $30,000,000,000. ‘The increase in the same ratio would 
indicate a grand total of more than $34,000,000 in 1873. These 
vast accumulations, Mr. Speaker, are the product of the laborers and 
artizans of the country who are now feeling so keenly the effect of the 
monetary panic. And, therefore, I say that the very best argument 
that can be adduced in favor of my theory of finance is to be found 
n your census tables demonstrating the unprecedented growth and pros- 
perity of the country under this policy—more development and growthin 
twelve years than in seventy-one years before the adoption of this policy. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that which I am specifically in favor of is this: 
In the first place I understand that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency have reported that the permanent quantity of greenbacks in 
the country shall be $400,000,000. Ido not care to increase that 
description of currency just now. Iam aware that here I will differ 
with some of the friends of expansion. There are those who believe 
that the entire circulation ought to be greenbacks. They may be 
right. But it seems to me that our present system has merits in it, 
and that it ought not to be abandoned unless for paramount consid- 
erations. It also occurs to me that our dual system is better than a 
sole system of any kind; that in the system of national banks regu- 
lated by law, the Government retains a sort of supervision that it 
could not very well do if greenbacks were to constitute the sole cur- 
rency. It is true we would save money in the way of interest, but is 
it not also true that the people would lose largely in the way of local 
taxation? I take it that greenbacks are not subject to taxation by 
local or State governments in the hands of the holders, becaise they 
are a Government credit. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BUNDY, Yes, sir. A 

Mr. HOLMAN. For several years after greenbacks were first issued 
in 1862 they were subject to taxation. They were subject to a war 
tax I think as late as 1864, when they ceased to be the subject of tax- 
ation. Congress having yielded the right, might not greenbacks be 
made the subject of local taxation? : 

Mr. BUNDY. Iam not a casuist in that particular, and hence do 
not know. But I think not, as a greenback has been determined by 
the State courts to be a token of Government credit, and hence not 
taxable. The courts in my State have decided that greenbacks, in 
the pockets of the individual, are not the subject of taxation at the 
time or on the day of the assessment. The Federal courts have 
affirmed these decisions. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Was not the decision made under a law enacted ex- 
empting them from taxation ; 

Mr. KELLEY. I must protest against the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BUNDY] being interrupted. He has said over and over again that he has no 
notes, and does not wish to be diverted from the line of his argument. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No one would have thought of interrupting him had 
not the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] first interrupted him. 

Mr. BUNDY. [have but a few more remarks to make on this branch 
of the subject. I hold that the volume of greenbacks ought to be at least 
$400,000,000, and fully justify the Secretary of the Treasury in emitting 
the reserve held in his vaults. 

As to whether the national banks should be supplanted by the 
sole system of greenbacks or not is an open question with me. I 
was, and am still, in favor of the three sixty-five bond payable in 
lawful money, and convertible at the option of the holder into 
currency; and that such bond shall be held and treated by the 
national] banks as their reserve in place of their own notes and 
greenbacks, thereby releasing the latter, giving them the power 
of mobility to circulate, which would add more than $125,000,000 
to the volume of the currency. I have been staggered a little in 
the practibility of issuing these bonds to take the place of cur- 
rency, and to act as an element of elasticity to the currency. I 
was talking with a gentleman who seemed to understand better 
than I did the arts and powers of the New York operators. He 
expressed the opinion that in some way they would manage to get 
possession of and control these bonds when they wanted to make 
a corner in the money market, and therefore they would and could 
not be converted into currency, as contemplated by theix_friends. 
If this could be done I am not certain that I would be if. or of 
issuing such bonds, but I had rather risk some other expedient toex- 
pand and impart elasticity to the currency. Mr. KELLEY, the au- 
thor of the bill introduced by myself, on that subject, can probably 
dissipate any doubts I may bave. Ifso, I shall favor his proposition. 

I am in favor of another thing, and that is that the national banks 
shall be prohibited from paying interest on current deposits or daily 
balances, and that they shall not be compelled by law to keep a re- 
serve of 25 per cent. of their deposits in the banks to pay depositors. 
reason why our banks should be compelled to hold more. In conclu- 
sion, we want a sufficient currency, and want it good. The latter 
Let the banks and depositors fight their own battles. As I said some 
time since, the banks of England only hold one hundred and six- 
teen millions in reserve on a line of deposits, and circulation of 
$3,500,000,000, less than 4 per cent. of the aggregate. There is no 
attribute we have secured in a greater measure and for a longer 
period than any country ever did, following so closely upon a de- 
structive war. The better way, and in my judgment the only 
way, to appreciate its quality is to enlarge its quantity to such a 
volume as, if endowed with the requisite elastic powers, will keep 
all the productive industries of the country in active and profita- 
ble operation ; for from these and these alone must come all the 
means to pay the interest on our public debt, the pensions of the 
widows and orphans, and ordinary expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The full and successful tide in the operations of these 
will give us the resumption of specie payments that will come to 
stay. The converse will bring bankruptcy of the people and Gov- 
ernment and ultimate practical, if not formal and actual, repudia- 
tion. The untarnished credit of the Government at home and 
abrc al can only be maintained through the prosperity of its peo- 
ple in all the departments of their industries. 
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The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under | ,.),, es . ; . 
consideration the bill to protect all citizen in their civil W hy there was no such antagonism then, but 
and legal rights— just at this time? Why, sir, if it be true, as the 

gentleman says, that such philanthropic efforts 


Mr. CIAN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I had supposed “this cruel have been put forth for the education and im- 


war was over,” and that we had entered upon provement of the black race, there would be no 
an era of peace, prosperity, and future success occasion for antagonism. It is, I believe, a law 
as a nation. I had supposed that after the! of education to assimilate, to bring together, to 
sad experience of more than five years, after harmonize discordant elements, to bring about 
we had sought to heal the wounds the war oneness of feeling and sentiment, to develop simi- 
had made, after we had passed amnesty bills, | larity of thought, similarity of action, and thus 
and, as we thought, had entered upon the/ tend to carry forward the people harmoniously. 
smooth, quiet road of future prosperity, we/ That does not seem to have been the case, if the 
would meet on a common level in the halls of | argument of the gentleman from North Carolina 
Congress, and that no longer would we brood | is correct. Now, look at the fallacy of the gen- 
over the past; that we would strike out a new/tleman’s argument. This race of barbarians, in 
line of policy, a new national course, and thus spite of all their disadvantages, had been edu- 
succeed in laying broad and deep the foundations | cated to such an extent that the white community 
of the future welfare of this country; that every | of the South were not afraid of them after their 
man, of every race, of every section of this coun-| emancipation. Is not that singular? 
try, might strike hands and go forward in national) The gentleman further states that the ne- 
progress. ‘gro race is the world’s stage actor—the comic 
I regret, however, that it again becomes my | dancer all over the land; that he laughs and 
lot to answer a member from a neighboring; he dances. Sir, well he may; there are more 
State—North Carolina. It was my misfortune a/ reasons for his laughing and dancing now than 
few Saturdays ago to have to answer a gentleman | ever before. [Laughter.] There are more sub- 
from the same State [Mr. VANCE] in relation to stantial reasons why he should be happy now 
strictures upon my race. I regret that it becomes | than during all the two hundred years prior to 
wy duty again, simply in defense of what I re- this time. Now he dances as a freeman; then 
gard as a right—in defense of the race to which he crouched as a slave. [Laughter and ap- 
! belong—to meet the arguments of another gen- | plause. } 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ropsrns,] to} The gentleman further states that not more 
show, if I can, their fallacy, and to prove they than eighteen hundred negroes were killed during 
are not correct. the four years of the war. The gentleman for- 
The gentleman starts out by saying that if we gets some battles; he forgets Vicksburgh ; I pre- 
pass the pending civil-rights bill it may indeed | sume he does not remember Petersburgh ; he 
seem pleasant to the Northern people, but to his does not know anything about Fort Pillow. He 
section, and to the South, it will be death. I do | knows nothing about all the great achievements 
not think he is correct, for the reason that they of the black men while Sherman’s army was 
have in the South suflered a great many more | moving on to victory. He forgets who entered 
terrible things than civil-rights, and still live. I Charleston first; he forgets who entered Rich- 
think if so harmless a measure as the civil rights mond first ; he forgets all this in the blindness of 
bill, guaranteeing to every man of the African his prejudice against a race of men who have 
race equal rights with other men, would bring | vindicated themselves so nobly on the battle-field. 
death to the South, then certainly that noble But I will grant the gentleman the charity of 
march of Sherman to the sea would have fixed | dwelling no longer on that point. 
them long ago. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, the gentleman states that during 
I desire to answer a tew of the strictures which | the struggle for freedom four millions of negroes 
the gentleman has been pleased to place upon us. lifted no hand to liberate themselves; that no 
He states that the civil rights bill will be! stroke was made by them to deliver themselves 
death to that section. I cannot see it in that from their thralldom; yet a few moments after- 
light. We lived together before the war—four! ward he makes the statement that their kind- 
millions of colored men, women and children, heartedness prevented them from rising up and 
with the whites of the Sonth—and there was no 'distroying the wives and children of, the rebel 
special antagonism then. There might have been | soldiers who were at the front. I accept the ad- 
some friction in some places and in some cases, | mission. Sir, there dwells in the black man’s 
[great laughter,] but no special antagonism be. | heart too much nobleness and two much charity 
tween the two races in the South. I fail, there- to strike down helpless women and children when 
fore, to see the force of the gentleman’s argument. | he has a chance to do so. No; though the lib- 
I would like to ask why, in all conscience, after erty of our race was dear to us, we would not purf 
the measures of education, these noble efforts to chase it at such a dastard price as the slaying o 
educate these ‘‘ barbarians,” as he terms us, for helpless women and children, while their hus- 
two hundred years or more—after all the earnest bands and fathers were away. 1 would scorn the 
efforts on their part, with their superior civiliza-' men of my race forever if they had lifted their 
tion, and all the appliances which the gentleman hands at such a period as that against helpless 


from North Carolina [Mr. Ropnixs] claims were women and children, who were waiting in silent 
brought to bear en these “ barbarians”—I ask 


anxiety the return of their patural and lawful 











protectors. Our strong black arms might have 

destroyed every vestige of their homes; our 

orches might have kindled a fire that would 

have lighted up the whole South, so that every 

‘southern man fighting in the army would have | among the colored people in the South, notwith- 
| 





some attention to the statistics of education in thé 
Southern States. I find this pregnant fact, that 
there is about 12 per cent. more ignorance exist. 
ing among the whites of the South than there is 


hastened back to find his home in ashes. But our | standing the slavery of the colored race. I wish 
race had such nobleness of heart as to forbear in| I had the reports here, and I might show the 
an hour of such extremity, and leave those men | gentleman how the facts stand in reference to his 


their wives and children. 


j own State especially, because, if I remember cor- 


Sir, I mean no disrespect to the gentleman, but | rectly, his State shows there is a preponderating 
{ think the facts will bear me out in the state- | aggregate of ignorance inthe State of North Caro- 


ment that on every occasion on the battle-field 
where the black man met the white man of the 
South there was no flinching, no turning back, 
He bravely ac- 


on the part of the black man. 
cepted his part in the struggie for liberty or death. 


lina, amounting to 60 percent. and upward, com- 
| pared with the entire number of the inhabitants 
in that State. 

Tell us of our ignorance—the ignorance of the 
colored race!) Why, Mr. Speaker, it appears to 





The gentleman says he still looks upon the} me to be presumption on the part of the gentle. 


whites as the superior race. 


That may be the|man to state that we—we whom they have 


case in some respects ; but, sir, if they educated | wronged, whom they have outraged, whom they 
us they certainly should not find fault with us if} have robbed, whose sweat and toil they have had 


we follow out what they have taught, and show 


ourselves obedient servants. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there is another point. The 
gentleman states that we would make no move- 
Why, sir, the edu- 
cation which those gentlemen gave the southern 
What school- 
house in all the South was open to the colored 
Name the academy where 
you educated black men and black women as 
lawyers or doctors, or in any other department of 


ment to achieve our liberty. 
slaves was of a peculiar kind. 


race? Point to one. 


science or art. Point out the county. Give us 


the name of the district. 


school commissioner. Name the teacher. I will 
name one. Her name was Miss Douglas. And 


for the attempt to educate those of our race she 
was incarcerated in prison, and remained there for 
five years. his is the only instance, so far as I 
remember, of the education of the colored people 
of the South. 

Examine the laws of the South, and you will 
tind that it was a penal offence for any one to 
educate the colored people there. Yet these gen- 
tlemeu come here and upraid us with our ignor-. 
ance and our stupidity. Yet you robbed us for 
two hundred years. During all that time we 
toiled for you. We have raised your cotton, your 
rice, your corn. 
and your children. We have made wealth for 
your support and your education, while we were 
slaves, toiling without pay, without the means 
of education, and hardly of sustenance. And yet 
you upbraid us for being ignorant; call us a 
horde of barbarians! Why, sir, it is ill-becom- 
ing in the gentleman to tell us of our barbarism, 
after he and his have been educating us for two 
hundred years. If New England charity and 
benevolence had not accomplished more than your 
education has done we would still be in that con- 
dition. I thank the North for the charity and 
nobleness with which it has come to our relief. 
The North has sent forth those leading ideas, 
which have spread like lightning over the land ; 
and the negro was not so dumb and not so obtuse 


that he could not catch the light, and embrace its | 


blessings and enjoy them. Sir, I hurl back with 
contempt all the aspersions of the gentleman on 
the other side against my race. There is but 


very little difference, even now, between the con- 
dition of the whites of the South and the condi- 
I have given 


ein of the blacks of the South. 


Tell the name of the | 


We have attended your wives | 


| the benefit of for two hundred years ; whose labor 
| whose wives, whose children, have been at their 
| beck and call—I say it ill-becomes them to taunt 
}us now with our barbarism and our ignorance. 
i Sir, if he will open to us the school-house, give 
|us some chance, we would not have to measure 
jarms with him now. But, even now, Mr. Speaker, 
although there is such disparity between us and 
| him so far as relates to education and resources, 
| even now we fear not a comparison in the condi- 
tion of education in the last eight years between 
| the whites and the blacks of North Carolina. 
The gentleman, moreover, states that the 
reason why they did not educate the colored race 
was that the colored man was not ready. Not 
j}ready, Mr. Speaker; if I had that gentleman upon 
the floor with my foot upon his neck, and hold- 
ing a lash over him, with his hands tied, with him 
| bound hand and toot, would he expect that I 
;should boast over him and tell him “‘you area 
| coward, you are a traitor, because you do not re- 
| sist me’—would he expect me to tell him that 
| . ° * 
}when I had him down under my foot, with his 
| hands tied and the lash in my hands lashing his 
| back—would he tell me that, in conscience, | 
|would be doing justice to him? Oh, no, no! 
| And yet such was the condition in which he had 
my race. Why, sir, the whipping-post, the 
| thumb-screw, and the lash, were the great means 
lof education in the South. These were the 
i school-houses, these were the academies, these 
| were the great instruments of education, of which 
, the gentleman boasts, for the purpcse of bringing 
|these barbarians into civilization. [Applause.] 
When men boast, they ought to have something 
|to boast of. WhenI boast, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
i boast of some noble deed. I will boast not of 
the wrongs inflicted upon the weak; I will boast 
,not of the outrages inflicted upon the indigent; 1 
/will not boast, Mr. Speaker, of lashing the weak 
‘and trampling under foot any class of people who 
| ought to have my sympathy, nor will I reproach 
‘them for being ignorant, when they have been 
| kept away from every means to educate them. 
He says we are not ready for it. How long 
‘would it have taken us to get ready under their 
‘kind of teaching? How long,O Lord, how 
jlong! [Laughter and applause.] How long 
|would it have taken to educate us under the 
‘thumb-screw, to educate us with the whip to 
educate us with the lash, with instruments of tor 
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ure, to educate us without a home? How long 
would it have taken to educate us under their 
svstem ? We had no wives; we had no children; 
they belonged to the gentleman and his class. We 
were homeless, we were friendless, although those 
Stars and Stripes hanging over your head, Mr. 
Speaker, ought to have been our protection, That 
emblem of the Declaration of Independence, 
initiated by the fathers of the Republic, that all 
men are born free and equal, ought to have been 
our protection. Yet they were to us no stars of 
hope, and the stripes were only stripes of our 
condemnation. : ; 

The gentleman talked something, I believe, 
about buzzards or crows taking the place of our 
braveeagle. Sir, the crow would, I think, more 
beautifully represent the condition of the South 
now—the croaking bird, you know. They have 
been croaking ever since the rebellion came on, 
and they have been croaking against emancipa- 
tion and the Constitution ever since. They area 
nation of croakers, so to speak. Like the crow 
they are cawing, cawing, cawing, eternally caw- 
ing. [Great laughter.] Mr. Speaker, you will 
pardon me, for I did not expect to speak this 
morning. 

The gentleman says the negro has done less for 
himselfthan any other race of men on earth; and 
he instances the German, the Irishman, the 
Scotchman, the Englishman, and the Hrenchman, 
as having done something. But he forgets the 
men of those nationalities come from stations 
which are the proud, educated, retined, noble, 
advancing nations of the earth. He forgets that 
those nations of which he speaks, from which 
those men havesprung, have given, and are still 
giving to the world some of the brightest minds 
that ever adorned the galaxy of human intellect. 

But he tells us that the negroes never pro- 
duced anything. Well, sir, it may be that in the 
gentleman’s opinion negroes have never pro- 
duced anything. 1 wonder if the gentleman ever 
read history. Did he ever hear tell of any per- 
sons of the name of Hannibal, of Hanno, of 
Hamilear, of Euclid—all great men of ancient 
times—of sop, and others? No, sir; no; for 
that kind of literature does not come to North 
Carolina. [Great laughter.] It grows, it flour- 
ishes, on the free mountain peaks and _ in the 
academies of the North. That kind of literature 
comes to such men as Wendell Phillips, as Lloyd 
Garrison, as Charles Sumner, as Benjamin Butler, 
and other distinguished men—men of the North, 


elect our distinguished friend, Mr. VAncr, from 
North Carolina, by black votes. They did not 
elect Mr. Holman, or a gentleman of some such 
name, in North Carolina. They did not run the 
State in debt. They were not the men who took 
the cash; they were simply mudsills who did the 
voting, while another class of individuals did the 
stealing. That is the difference. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I beg to say that we did 
the best we could; and one of the results of our 
education was that we had been taught to trust 
white men in the South. We trusted them, and 
| if they did wrong it was no fauli of ours. Not at 
all. I presume the gentleman who addressed 
the House to-day had some colored constituents 
who voted for him and sent him here. I will not 
dare to say, however, that he is a bad man. He 
may be one of the very best of men; but I think 
he has some very bad ideas, so far as my race is 
concerned. [Applause.] 

The gentleman says that this is a white man’s 
land and government. He says it has been com- 
mitted to them in a sacred relationship. I ask 
in all conscience what becomes of our black men 
and women and children, to the number of five 
| millions; have we no rights? Ought we to have 
no privileges ; ought we not to have the protec- 
tion of the law? We did not ask any more. 
The gentleman harps upon the idea of social 
equality. Well, sir, he has not had so much ex- 
perience of that as I have had, or as my race has 
had. We have some objections to social equality 
ourselves, very grave ones. [Applause.] For 
even now, though freedom has come, it is a hard 
matter, a very hard matter, to keep sacredly 
guarded the precincts of our sacred homes. But 
I will not dwell upon that. The gentlemau 
knows more about that than I do. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman wishes that we should prepare 
ourselves to go to Africa, or to the Wests Indies, 
or somewhere else. I want to enunciate. this 
doctrine upon this floor—you have brought us 
here, and here we are going to stay. [ Applause. ] 
We are not going one foot or one inch drom this 
land. Our mothers and our fathers, and our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers have died 
here. Here we have sweated. Here we: have 
toiled. Here we have made this,country great 
and rich by our labor and toil. It is mean in 
you now to want to drive us away, after having 
taken all our toil for two hundred years. Just 
think of the magnitude of these gentlemen’s 
| hearts. After having taken all our toil for two 








| 





men that are thinkers,men that do not croak, | hundred years; after having sold our wives and 
but let the eagle ever soar high in the conception | children like so many cattle in the shambles; after 
of high ideas. They are ideas that belong toa| having reared the throne of great king cotton on 
free people ; they are not consistent with or con-| our labors; after we have made their rice-fields 
sonant with slavery. No, sir; they do not tell) wave with luxuriant harvests while they were 
the negro of Euclid or of the man that in his joy /| fighting against the Government and keeping us 
cried out ‘ Eureka, I have found it;” no, that is} in bondage—now we are free they want us to go 
not the language for the slave. No; that isnot) away. Shame on you! [Applause.] 
the language they teach by the whip and the) Now, Mr. Speaker, we are not going away. 
thumb-screw ; no, sir; it is not that. | We are going to stay here. We propose to stay 
But I must pass on. The gentleman says that| here and work out this problem. We believe 
the black men in the South, since emancipation | that God Almighty has made of one blood all 
and enfranchisement, have put bad men into! the nations upon the face of the earth. We be- 
office. Well, sir, that may be true, and I regret! lieve we are made just like white men are. 
that we have put so many bad men in office. No} [Laughter.} Look; I stretch out my arms. 
one regrets it more than I do, but they were not See; I have two of them, as you have. Lock at 
colored men after all. [Great laughter.] They | your ears; I have twoof them. I have two eyes, 
were not black men, those bad men in office, who | two nostrils, one mouth, two feet. I stand erect 
have done so much to deteriorate the value of the like you. I am clothed with humanity like you. 
country, Not at all. Why, sir, they did not|I think, I reason, I talk, I express my views, as 











you do. Is there any difference between us? 
Not so far as our manhood is concerned, unless 
it be in this: that our opinions differ, and mine 
are a little higher up than yours. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman states that this idea of all men 
being created equal is a fallacy, announced some 
years ago by Thomas Jefferson, that old fool- 
hardy man, who announced so many ideas that 
have been woven into the woof of the nation ; 
who announced so many foolish things that have 
made this nation strong, and great, and powerful. 
Sir, if he was in error, I accept the error with 
pleasure. If he was a foolish man, I would to 
God that North Carolina had been baptized in 
that foolishness about two hundred years ago. 
[Great laughter. ] 

The gentleman also states that if you pass this 
bill your power over the-South will pass away ; 
that the power of the Republican party in the 
South will pass away. Sir, let me tell the gen- 
tleman that behind this bil) are nine hundred 
thousand voters; that, like the warriors of the 
tribe of Benjamin, every one of them is left- 
handed and can “sling a stone at a_hair’s 






if we pass this bill we will be doing a great ac 
of justice, we will settle for all time the question 
of the rights of all people. And until that ques- 
tion is settled there cannot be that peace and 
harmony in the country that is necessary to its 
success. 

The gentleman says the colored people and 
the white people are living together now in 
North Carolina in amicable relations. I am 
glad for that admission, for he rounded off all 
that he had said before by that last sentence. He 
said that the two races could not live together, 
and yet at the close of his speech he says that the 
whites and blacks are now living in North 
Carolina in amicable relations. Sir, if they are 
so living now, why not hereafter? Will peace 
and good order be destroyed because all are to 
have their rights? Sir, | do not think so. 

I close with this thought; I believe the time 
is coming when the Congress of the United 
States, when the whole nation, will recognize the 
importance of the passage of this bill in order to 
settle this question once and forever. I regard 
the interests of the black man in this country as 





breadth ;” that each will come up stronger and | identical with the interests of the white man. | 
mightier and more infused with power than ever} would have that set forth so clearly and ‘unmis. 
before when you pass this bill giving them their|takably that there should be no antagonism 
rights, as othermen havethem. They will come| between the races, no friction that should 
up as never before to the support of the Repub | destroy their peace and prosperity. I believe 
lican party, and they will make the South aj Almighty God has placed both races on this 
source of joy and gladness. | broad theater of activity, where thoughts and 
The gentleman also talks about the colored! opinions are freely expressed, where we may 
people deteriorating. Sir, who tills your lands} grasp every idea of manhood, where we may 
now? Who plants your corn? Who raises} take hold of every truth and develop every art 
your cotton? I have been in the South during | and science that can advance the prosperity of 
the last ten years. I have traveled over the| the nation. I believe God designed us to live 
Southern States, and have seen who did this | here together on this continent, and in no other 
work. Going along I saw the white men do} place, to develop this great idea that all men are 
the smoking, chewing tobacco, riding horses, | the children of one Father. We are here to 
playing ecards, spending money, while the colored | work out the grand experiment of the homogen- 
men are tilling the soil, and bringing the cotton, | ity of nations, the grand outburst of the greatness 
rice, and other products to market. of humanity, by the development in us of the 
Sir, I do not believe the gentleman from North | rights that belong to us, and the performance of 
Carolina wants us to go to Africa; I do not be-| the duties that we owe each other. 
lieve it. It was a slip of the tongue; he does} Our interests are bound up in this country. 
not mean that the black people should leave! Here we intend to stay and work out the problem 
North Carolina ; not a bit of it. Ifthey did you} of progress and education and civilization. 1 
would see such an exodus of white people from | say to the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
that State as you never saw before, for they would | Rossins,] and to the gentleman from Virginia, 
follow them wherever they might go. [Laughter.] | [Mr. Harris,] and te the gentleman from New 
Sir, we feel that we are part and parcel of ened York, [Mr. Cox,] who discussed civil rights the 
great nation; and as such, as I said before, we! other day, and to gentlemen from other States, 
propose to stay here and solve this problem of} that we are going to remain in this country side 
whether the black race and the white race can/| by side with the white race. We desire to share 
live together in this country. I make the state-| in your prosperity and to stand by you in adver- 
ment that I regard it as essential to their welfare sity. In advancing the progress of the nation 
and interests that they should live together in| we will take our part ; and if the country should 
this country. Why not? I can see no reason | again be involved in the devastation of war, we 
why not, if they contribute their quota to the ad-! will do our part in the struggle. We propose to 
vancement of progress and civilization. Sir, the} identify ourselves with this nation, which has 
mechanics of the South are almost altogether | done more than any other on earth to illustrate 
colored people. The carpenters, the machinists, | the great idea that all races of men may dwell 
the engineers—nearly all the mechanics in the} together in harmony, working out together the 
Southern States are colored people. Why can! problem of advancement, and civilization, and 
we not stay here and work out this problem ? | liberty. 
I ask Congress to pass this bill for the reason! Mr. Speaker, we will drive the buzzard away ; 
‘ that it would settle this question, once and for-| we will scare the crow back to North Carolina. 
ever. The gentleman says that he does not} We will take the eagle as the emblem of liberty; 
desire that the colored people shall be crowded | we will take that honored flag which has been 
into the schools of the white people. Well, Ido; borne through the heat of a thousand battles. 
not think that they would be harmed by it; some | Under its folds Anglo-Saxon and Africo-.mer- 
few of them might be. But experience has taught! ican can together work out a common destiny, 





us that it is not true that great harm will come until universal liberty, as announced by this 
from any such measure. I think, therefore, that | nation, shall be known throughout the world. 
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. Of all its assets, January 1, 1873, it held collected and realized in 
cash, and invested, 98.21 per cent.; a far larger proportion than any 
} other company. 


This Company has paid back in Drvipenps a surplus premiui to 
its policy holders more than $28,500,000. 

Its surplus set aside for dividends, in the last three years, was 
$10,664,255. 


Its dividends have been far larger than those of any other company 
in the world ; and exceed the aggregate dividends of all the other com- 
panies in the United States, excepting three. 


Rate of dividends to premiums, 1872, 41.55 per cent. 


Rate of dividends to premiums, 1863-1872, 29.77 per cent. 

















